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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Lonpon, September 1, 1894. 

The realisation of a conception of Christ 

Christ, 1894. may often be, has often been, one of the 
most important events in the progress of 

the world. Hence it is not impossible that the 
startling, and to some, perhaps, the revolting, picture 
of the crucifixion, by Gay, the most famous of Russian 
‘painters, which I reproduce as a frontispiece, may 
influence more lastingly the course of civilisation 
than the new tariff in America or the war between 
China and Japan over Korea. Practically European 
history for a millennium turned upon the idea which 


men formed of the Nazarene, and a really new 


living popular conception of Christ as He was 
might shape anew the destinies of mankind. 
Gay, some of whose previous pictures of the Passion 
‘appeared in the first Christmas number of this 
Review, made it the labour of a lifetime to interpret 
on canvas the fashion in which Jesus lived and moved 
and died in Judea. Sacred art and popular theology 
have combined for centuries in a holy conspiracy 
te undo the Incarnation, and by their reverent but 
suicidal labour they have well-nigh destroyed in the 
popular mind the faculty of conceiving the real 
relation between the homeless wanderer of Galilee 
and the arrogant and imperious civilisation of His 
time. We may not agree with Tolstoi that the 
Russian artist has, in this terrible picture, shown us 
actually how He was crucified, but Gay has at least 
helped us to understand somewhat better the real 
“meaning of the saying, “‘ He was despised and rejected 
of man.” Gay’s pictures are to many a kind of 
latter-day resurrection of the real Passion, and it 
will be well if they could be collected together and 
sent as silent missionaries to make the tour of the 
world. 


Christendom /be attitude of many in Christendom 
as the Peni- to-day is only too aptly portrayed in 
sant OS Gay’s daring presentation of the Penitent 
Thief. That rogue has been so idealised during the 
centuries that we forget he was a thief, possibly 
enough a criminal brute, bullet-headed and fleshly, 
foul-mouthed and _ selfish, notwithstanding his 
sudden conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was in 
reality King of the Jews. He believed in Christ 
enough to know He was innocent and to think it 
worth while to bespeak betimes remembrance when 
He entered into His kingdom. He had got as far, 
indeed, as Christendom has got to-day. It also is 
brutal and fleshly, material and selfish, but with 
sufficient insight to see that Christ was of another 
order, and with a selfish instinct it seeks His favour 
and patronage. And now, as then, before the very eyes 
of the tardy and self-seeking convert, instead of the 
material crown and the confounding of all His 
enemies, He on whom we have pinned our faith 
expires on His Cross. Dismay, indignation, disgust, 
find expression even in the midst of slow death 
by torture,—all these may be seen in the face of 
Gay’s “Thief,” and not less clearly in the attitude of 
Christendom, which after nineteen centuries is dis- 
covering, as did the Pénitent Thief, the disappoint- 
ment that confounds Materialistic Selfishness when 


business with the 


it imagines it has done good 
Incarnate Spirit of Sacrifice. 

The dismay and disgust of the poor thief 
were natural enough. There is less excuse 
for Christendom, which for generation 
after generation goes on repeating the same blunder 


Peace on 
Earth. 


and experiencing the same disillusion. Besides, 
Christendom, unlike the Penitent Thief, is largely 


responsible for the continual re-crucifixion of ¥s 
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Lord in the person of the least of these His 
brethren. It is Christian nations which have armed 
and drilled the Japanese and Chinese who are fight- 
ing in Korea. It is Christendom that is perfecting 
its instruments of slaughter, building pneumatic 
guns which will hurl heavy charges of dynamite a 
couple of miles, and that is perfecting the Maxim 
flying machine, which is to extend the area of 
slaughter, already conterminous with earth and 
sea, to the air above. Even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury cannot be induced to raise his voice 
in favour of an arrest of any further increase 
of armaments, and the prospect of arranging 
a Truce of God for the closing century seems to 
be remote. Mankind with its brutal animalism, 
its bloodshot eye and hereditary savagery, seems 
destined to groan for some time longer under 
the burden of the prince of this world, whose yoke 
is not easy, nor is his burden light. A hundred and 
fifty millions per annum cash down for armaments 
is a pretty smart fine which we pay for organising 
Europe on the principle of Cain in preference to 
that of the brotherhood of Christ. 
It is of little use advocating international 
arbitration, when in disputes between 
employers and employed neither side 
will listen to any arbitrament but that of brute 
force. The Scotch miners were out on strike all 
last month. The mining industry is paralysed, and 
suffering and want prevail in many thousands of 
homes. But between these two parties fighting so 
doggedly over the disputed shilling in the ton, there 
seems to be no representative of the Church of 
Christ able or willing to intervene to induce the 
disputants to submit their differences to some more 
civilised tribunal than that of force. At Chicago, 
where the Government Commission is investigating 
the railway boycott, the Pullman strike continues, and 
the Civic Federation is arranging for the assembling 
of a great Parliament of Peace representing the 
whole industrial world, with the view of seeing whether 
some scheme of arbitration and conciliation cannot 
be devised which will allay this industrial strife. In 
Queensland there is a fierce quarrel over the price to 
be paid for shearing the flocks of Australian pasture- 
lands, and at home Parliament is prorogued without 
even a tributary tear being dropped over the 
sacrifice of the well-meant Conciliation Bill of our 
Board of Trade. 
pee The guillotine has smitten off the head 
of Despair, Of Santo, the assassin of Carnot, and 
already voices are raised in favour of 
what is called preventive justice, which, being inter- 
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._preted, means the hanging of men who are believed 


to meditate murder before they have done any overt 
act by which they might qualify for the gallows, 
A few more assassinations, and it is probable that 
Anarchists will receive as short a shrift as did the 
Catholic priests who were hunted like wild beasts 
from county to county in the sixteenth century. It 
would be wiser if governments were to bestow 
little more attention to removing the causes of 
despair. The mere hanging of the desperate is but a 
melancholy mode of giving up the problem as insoluble, 
Fortunately in Britain this year the people them. 
selves for the first time will have a direct and respon. 
sible share assigned to them in dealing with the sucial 
question. Hitherto the Boards of Guardians have 
been constructed more or less on the principle of 
entrusting the relief of the poor to property rather 
than to the people. This year all that is chanyed, 
Any resident man or woman can now be a guardian, 
every householder has an equal vote, and all elections 
have the protection of the ballot. The pressing 
question which emerges every winter—the relief of 
the unemployed—belongs to the guardians in the 
first instance. It is the duty and interest of the 
electors to see to it that all the new guardians 
elected this year are men and women to whom the 
community can with confidence relegate the con- 
sideration of providing for the wants of the least of 
these His brethren. 

At the end of last month the prospects 
of a bountiful harvest gladdened the 
. heart of the agriculturist. Even 
tressful Essex seemed golden with grain, and the 
farmers prepared to garner the bountiful fruits of 
the earth in better spirits than they had been for 
some time. Alas! for the vanity of human expecia- 
It rained on St. Swithin’s Day, and it rained 
almost every day on the forty that followed. The 
crops were beaten down so that no machine could 
cut them. The sheaves cut were drenched, and in 
the humid atmosphere they refused to dry. It was 
pitiful to see so bright a promise so gloomily falsified. 
In London, as Parliament drew near the day of 
prorogation, there were fogs worthy of November, 
and twice during August the gas had to be lighted 
at noon-day. The harvest will be late, and com- 
paratively poor. The August rains have cost the 
rural districts many millions more than the maximum 
revenue that can be raised by the Parish Councils. 
A little too much rain or a little too much heat will 
often cause more acute and extended suffering than 
the heaviest exactions of a tyrannical Government. 


A Wet 
Harvest. : 
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THE PROGRESS OF 


= | See 
Pane Now That, however, is of course no reason 


American why the wit of man should devise 


ee. ingeniously perverse expedients for 


aggravating the unavoidable calamities of nature. 


It is possible that the settlement of the American 
tariff, which has at last been arrived at, may, by 
the slight relief which it gives to international trade 
and the great relief which any settlement gives to 
the American market, be something of a set-off to 
the wet harvest. The new tariff is a very poor and 
inadequate realisation of the Free Trade pledges of 
President Cleveland and his party. Even as it was 
originally drafted and approved by the House of 
Representatives the new tariff was very far short of 
what the more sanguine had hoped for. But when the 
Bill was overhauled in the Senate it was mutilated 
It is now a mere mutilated 
It was calculated 


out of all recognition. 
copy of the old Republican tariff. 
the original Bill would have entailed a deficit of 
£15,000,000. As it finally passed, the deficit will 
only be £6,000,000. Three-fifths of the Wilson Bill 
may therefore be said to have been thrown over- 
board, and it is doubtful whether what is left will 
do much good, excepting so far as any settlement 
must do good by bringing to a close the long pro- 
tracted agony of suspense which paralysed business. 
Ti eeieeats The story of the prolonged struggle for 
for the retention of the McKinley tariff is 
High Tariff. »» instructive, if not a very edifying, 
chapter in American history. The Democrats have 
been in power since March 4th, 1893. 
pledged to reform the tariff in a Free Trade sense, 
or at least in such an approximation thereto as the 
Americans would stand. It was not till January, 
1894, that the party ventured to produce their 
proposals for the reduction of duties. When 
Mr. Wilson, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, produced his Bill, there was a 
storm of protest. “It went too far ;” “It did not 
go far enough ;” “It was a sop to the South ;” “It 
was neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring,” and so 
forth. For a time it seemed as if there would be 
a Democratic revolt. The South and West held 
together, but the protected manufacturers in the 
North and East threatened mutiny. But in the 
newly-elected House of Representatives the party 
majority was large, party discipline was strict, and 
the Wilson Bill passed by 204 votes to 140, only 
seventeen Democrats voting against it—most of 
them doing so on account of the addition of an 
income tax of 2 per cent. on all incomes exceeding 
£800 per annum. The central feature of the Bill 
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as it wassent up to the Senate was the admission 
of raw material duty free, and an all-round lowering 
of the McKinley rates. 

The Fight Jt was in the Senate that the real fight 


in the 


There parties are so even! 
Senate. I y 


took place. 
divided that a couple of Senators might 
have wrecked the Bill. The 


44 Democrats, 37 Republicans, and 4 Populists. In 


Senate consists of 
such a closely divided assembly all the threatened 
interests had free play. Some day some Zola may 
arise who will do justice to the scenes of intrigue 
and corruption that took place in the lobbies of the 
Senate all this summer. Some idea, however, may 
be formed of the fineness of the calculations of the 
Whips and the power of the individual dissident 
when it is stated that the duty on collars and cuffs 
was raised almost to the McKinley level to prevent 
the defection of Senator Murphy, of Troy, N.Y., 
whose neighbours were chiefly employed in their 
manufacture. Confronted by the bitter disaffection 
of Senator Hill, of New York, who revolted against 
the income-tax in any shape or form, and conscious 
of the deep discontent in th ir own ranks, the 
Democratic leaders decided to “emodel the Bill in 
caucus and then rush it through the Senate. The 
chief difficulties arose over sugar, coal, iron, and 
manufactures, and the influence of the trusts and 
protected interests was overwhelming. The Sugar 
Trust alone represented £15,000,000 capital. When 
the Bill was reported to the Senate, coal and iron 
were saddled with a tax of 1s. 8d. a ton, and raw 
sugar was charged a @eent a pound, with an incidental 
additional one-fourth of a cent on refined sugar. 
The rates on metal, 
cotton, and agricultural implements were all raised. 
For three months longer the Bill was debated hotly 
clause by clause, and at last, on July 3rd, it was 


glass, earthenware, wool, 


passed by 39 votes to 34. 

The House of Representatives had passed 
one Bill. The Senate had virtually passed 
another. It became necessary to have a 
conference between the representatives of the House 
and the Senate to arrange a compromise. A long 
wrangle took place. President Cleveland descended 
into the midst of the fray, writing a long letter in 
which he strongly supported the House against the 
Senate. Mr. Wilson fumed and stormed. The 
representatives of the Lower House protested. But 
the Senate was obdurate. Its majority was too 
small for any modifications to be safe. So after a 
due season of remonstrance and complaint, the House 
gave way, the Senate triumphed all along the line. 


The Presi- 
dent’s 
Intervention. 
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Qn August 13th the House accepted the Senate Bill, 
and the long warfare was at anend. The story is an 
instructive and unpleasant addition to the familiar tale 
of the organised impotence of the American people. 
The President and the House of Representatives are 
both much more direct and recent exponents of the will 
~of the people than the Senate. But in framing the 
new tariff they were powerless to prevent the Senate 
restoring protection, making mincemeat of their 
reformed tariff, and, in President Cleveland’s own 
words, betraying the principles of the party and 
committing the country toa policy of which it dis- 
approved. In England our Upper House is forbidden 
to meddle with financial questions. 
The following are the leading alterations 
made in the American tariff. Raw wool 
is admitted free, so are copper, twine, 
paintings, and statuary. In some cases, so great 
was the hurry at the last, most ludicrous mistakes 
have been occasioned by errors in punctuation or 
the clerical mistake; of the draughtsman. Any 
attempt to amend these after the Bill had been 
accepted by both Houses would have led to delay, 
and might have led to the loss of the Bill. 


The New 
Tariff. 


McKinley. 
Rate per cent. 


New Tariff. 
——— per cent. 


Iron, pig + . 26—41 .. « 15—21 
» ore ae - we we 33 oe oa 23 
9 Scrap .. as 35 Ki 48 ~ ao 28 
te oe a od -. 25—38 .. 16—32 
rolled .. ee 2% ja Weber oe sa 585 
Steel rails... ns ie s% 58 3 33.7 AB 
» ingots... * Fs .. 29—50 .. 20—40 
Plates, iron or stecl +: cee oe nt ~ “BH 
Tinplates. ... a es opts ame oepy pee 
Tin manufactures .. a eat Pe os et 35 
Lead sheets .. I = Ss 37 r $, 18 
Nickel bs 5 Fe sds 23 = be 14 
Nails ca es 35 +. .238—45 .. .. 26—30 
Screws ia his me . 47—I111 .. .. 33—67 
Cotton cloth, not over 100 threads — 
bleached oe. LeROOK ~ Tas 2 eG 
* dyed... = i ee) Pies oa OU 
= over 100. threads— 
os unbleached .. ome ee a ‘>; toes 
me bleached... BN Bh, he we. eS 
dyed .”. ke + 44 és zs 38 
Woollen yarn Pane oe ca = sy 4 a 
» - Shawls ~.. ¥ a aor ie 
Blankets ; 80—104 .. 35 
Flannels oe BS .. 85—104.., 25—35 
Silk, part manufactured -.. sen GOli ons i ~ 
China, painted oe sg ae egies ae SD 
» ,-plain ws ia Speihee Ne st doe 
Glass manufactures pf ee a vo -85 
» _ plate of all kinds .. 20—174 ., “. 2. 18—122 


While the American Senate is defending 
Our Senate. victoriously the Sugar Trust and other 
monopolies, by which the many are plun- 
dered for the sake of the few, our Senate is doing its 
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-not nowadays rent at all. 


level best to-render Treland ungovernable.” The 
Evicted Tenants Bill was extended in the Commons 
from a measure for winding up the remains of the 
Plan of Campaign controversy, which concerned only 
a few hundred peasants, into a Bill providing legal 
facilities for reinstating any tenants evicted since 
1879. Instead of restoring it to its original pur- 
pose, and making its provisions voluntary, the 
House of Lords could not resist the temptation 
of throwing the Bill out altogether. It was 
bad tactics from their own point of view, but 
exceedingly convenient for the Liberals, who have 
now a clearer case than ever against the Peers. 
From the Devon Commission down to the present 
summer, the Lords have always been an insuperable 
obstacle to any attempt to do justice in time to the 
Trish tenant. When it is too late they will give in. 
But as the result of legislation being always too late, 
populations become ungovernable. 
Another JUuUSt as Parliament rose Mr. Morley laid 
Irish Land on the table the report of his Commis 
Bill. sion on the Irish Land Act. The 
English elector hears with a sinking heart that the 
conclusion of the Commission is that another Tris! 
Land Bill is inevitable. Parliament having onc: 
attempted to settle rents by law, seems likely to hav 
no time to do anything else. The case, however, in 
favour of a further reduction of Irish rent seems ti 
be overwhelming. In England in the last fifteen 
years rents have fallen about 40 or 50 per cent. 
In Ireland they have only been reduced 25 pet 
cent. But that is by no means the strongest pari 
of the case. In England the money which the 
farmer pays to his landlord is called rent, but it is 
It is simply the interest 
on the money which the landlord has invested in 
farm-buildings, drainage, etc. In Ireland that 
capital has been invested in most cases, not by the 
landlord, but by the tenant. If, therefore, Irish 
landlords were treated by law as English landlords 
are, by the ordinary laws of supply and demand no 
rent would be paid in Ireland at all. Irish agri-- 
culture, however, has not suffered anything like so 
much as English, and there may still be a margin for 
the distressed remnant, even when Mr. Morley’s new 
Land Act has done its worst. Among other recom- 
mendations of the Commission it is proposed that 
the statutory term, which under the Act of 1881 was 
fifteen years, should be reduced to ten ; that pastoral 
holdings up to £200 a year should be brought 
within the operation of the Acts (the present limit 
is £50); and that appeals should not be allowed 
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AFTER THE DIVISION IN THE LORDS. 
THE FATE OF THE E VICTED TENANTS 
From the Weekly Freeman, August 11 and 18, 1294. 
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when the Court which decides the rént and fixes 
the terms of the tenure is unanimous. 
ik Genaien Impatient Radicals are demanding the 
against the proclamation of an immediate crusade 
Lords. against the House of Lords. More pru- 
dent campaigners, knowing that the country is in 
no mood for a pilgrimage of passion in any direction 
whatsoever—the public having “gone stale” on 
party politics for the time—recommend. that the 
Lords should be allowed to fill up the cup of their 
iniquity by rejecting all the other measures which 
make up the Newcastle programme. The only 
objection to this course is that it sterilises the 
whole of another session in order to prove to a 
demonstration what every one knows already— 
viz., that there is a permanent Tory majority of ten 
to one in the House of Lords against every Liberal 
measure. It is sorry work walking for months through 
the Sahara of Committee in the Commons merely in 
order to have your measures thrown back in your 
faces the moment you reach the Upper Chamber. 
For purposes of demonstration it might save time, 
and be quite as effective in the country, if the Peers 
were to be allowed to vote upon all the Ministerial 
measures before they were presented to the Commons. 
That would fill up the cup just as well, and it would 
allow the General Election to take place at Easter. 
When the present Ministry was formed it was on the 
distinct understanding that there would be a General 
Election in January. The unexpected success 
achieved by Sir W. Harcourt’s Budget, and the 
loyalty displayed by the Irish contingent, have 
encouraged the hope that Ministers may carry on 
another session. They may try, but the odds are 
heavy that they will fail. 
The reason why Ministers will probably 
come to shipwreck if they try to tide 
over another session is not far to seek. 
The various sections which make up the Liberal 
majority worked together loyally this year, because 
the Budget took up all the time, and left no room 
for the general scramble certain to ensue as soon as 
the ground is cleared. Next session the Irish 
members will have no Home Rule Bill, no Evicted 
Tenants Bill, and only the barren consolation of 
a new Land Bill guaranteed not to pass, and 
possibly a County Council Bill. They might be 
content if they could get a first place for their Land 
Bill. But the Welsh are clamorous for the first 
place for the Disestablishment Bill. Labour presses 
its claims. The Temperance men insist that some- 
thing must be done for them, and even English 
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Liberals feel that England ought at least to have 
some attention. How are all these sections to 
be kept in-line, especially when every one of them 
knows that the priority of position simply means 
priority of despatch when their Bills reach the 
Upper Chamber, that fatal bourne from which no 
traveller ever returns? If Ministers could give 
the first place to their Registration Bill in the 
Commons, and let the Lords destroy in rapid 
succession all their other legislative proposals, they 
could hold on until they got a new register and 
then dissolve on a cry against the Lords. It is 
manifestly impossible for Liberals to legislate with a 
permanent majority of 400 to 40 against them in the 
Upper Chamber. 


If the Liberals can convert the majority 
What can be of the 


. . . hd 
red eee English constituencies to their 


way of thinking, they can do what they 
please with the Lords. But if they cannot do this 
they can do nothing, and they had much better 
recognise their impotence and refrain from making 
threats which they cannot enforce. Lord Rosebery 
never spoke a truer word than when he emphasised 
the need of converting the predominant partner, 


before we could hope to make any _pro- 
gress. As I pointed out at the time, the 


necessity for regarding England not merely as thi 
predomfnant, but as the ruling partner, arose not 
from the superiority of England or from any consti 
tutional theory, but from the simple fact that 
England, and England alone, can hold the stick over 
the backs of the gaolers of Ireland. The House of 
Lords cares for no authority in the whole wide world, 
save for a majority of the representatives of the 
English constituencies, when that majority in the 
House is backed by a popular majority in the country, 
determined enough and angry enough to get up an 
agitation of intimidation in case the Lords refuse 
to give way. No country but England can intimi- 
date the Peers. Hence England must be converted ; 
and until England is converted we are hopelessly 
stuck in the mud. Before another year is over every 
one will see that Lord Rosebery sounded the true 
keynote of a sound Liberal policy when he made us«- 
of that much-abused phrase about the predominant 
partner. 
The question as to the conversion of 
Labour 2 $ 

and England to Liberalism depends very 
Liberalism. Jargely upon the question whether we 
can keep what we have got of the wreck of our 
middle-class connection at the same time that we 
endeavour to cut out the Independent Labour party 
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by bidding for the support of the workmen. The 
result of the double-headed bye-election at Leicester 
seems to shed some light upon the subject. For the 
two seats vacated by the resignation of Sir J. 
Whitehead and Mr. J. A. Picton, the Leicester 
Liberals nominated a Labour candidate in the person 
of Mr. Broadhurst, and an official Liberal in the 
person of Mr. Hazell, of “ Hazell’s Annual.” The 
Tories, of course, nominated a candidate, and the 
Independent Labour party brought forward Mr. 
Burgess to oppose Mr. Hazell, a master printer, 
one of whose establishments is a non-union office. The 
result of the polling, which took place on the 29th 
ult., showed that the Independent Labour candidate 
very nearly succeeded in returning the Tory. The 
figures were, Broadhurst, (L.) 9,464; Hazell, (L.) 





. MR. H. BROADHURST, 
F.on a photograph by J. Baum, Bond Street.} 


7,184; Rolleston, (C.) 6,967; Burgess, (Labour) 
4,402. Of Mr. Burgess’s votes, 1,547 were plumpers, 


2,072 splits with Broadhurst, 76 with JHazell, and 
707 with Rolleston. The meaning of this seems to 
be that if the Independent Labour party persist in 
their present trctics, next election. is_an absolutely 
foregone conclusion for the Liberal party. 

The attempt made by Ministers to con- 
ciliate the advocates of the eight hours 
day, at the same time that they re- 
tained Mr. Morley at the Irish Office, has so far had 
small practical results. The. Eight Hours Bill for 
Miners, which was read a second time, was met in 
Committee by an amendment providing for Local 
Option, which was carried by a small majority. 
Thereupon the Bill was dropped, it being an article 
of faith with its promoters that the Eight Hours 


The Eight 
Hours Day. 


must be eaforced 
result of conceding the Eight Hours Day to Govern- 
ment workmen is having some curious results, not 
altogether agreeable to workmen not employed by 
Government. 
great complaint that some of the Dockyard men 
when their eight hours day is over, do not hesitate to 
take further work in their newly acquired leisure, there- 
by cutting out the less fortunate workman whe is not 
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The 


in all mines or in none. 


At Portsmouth, for instance, there is 


in a Government berth. It is even alleged that the 
Government workmen, not content with competing 
for jobs with other workmen, actually blackleg them 
by cutting prices, which they can afford to do, seeing 
that any work they get in this fashion is an extra. 
The complaints may be exaggerated, but they are 
significant. “No Eight Hours Day will prevent the 






"MR. WALTER HAZELL. 
[From a photograph by E liott and Pry- 
workmen selling his ninth, tenth, or eleventh hours 
to any one who will buy them. Even if overtime is 
forbidden by statute, the workman will serve two 
masters instead of one, and as the experience of one 
Radical newspaper in London shows, he will prefer to 
, put in all his time in one office, instead of splitting 
it up between two. What is to be hoped for is that 
eight hour men will have a second string to their bow, 
such as gardening, farming, and other occupations, 
which they can resort to for their own benefit and 
the advantage of their families without necessarily 
entering the public market. 
The Back- From the point of view of labour the 
wardness of United States appear to be behind Ger- 
— many and France, to say nothing of 
our own country. This was very strikingly illus- 
trated last month by the extraordinary attack that 





M. CHARLES. DUPUY, THE FRENCH PREMIER. 


(From a photograph by Disderi, Paris.) 


has been made upon Professor Ely, of the University 
of Wisconsin, for entertaining~ Socialistic views. 
Professor Ely is one of the best known and most 
universally respected teachers of political and social 
economy in‘the United States. Many of the best and 
brightest young university professors of political 
economy, from whom more is to be hoped than 
from any other class in America, are graduates 
who have studied in his classes. He is a cautious 
eonservstive’ advocate of the miunicipalisation of 
monopolies of service, but he has published refu- 
tations of Socialism, and has denounced Anarchism 
with all the fervour of the Duke of Argyll. 
The Nation, of New York, which is almost savagely 


opposed to the modern soci:l 
movement, published a letter 
from a Wisconsin professor 
accusing Professor Ely of a 
multitude of offences, all 
tending to prove that his 
teaching was Socialistic, and 
calculated to produce anarchy 
and crime. If any such 
letter had been published 
in England, say, about Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, Professor 
Stuart, or the late Thorol| 
Rogers, every one woul: 
have laughed, most of all 
those whom it most con- 
cerned. Not so in America. 
Professor Ely evidently re- 
garded this attack as most 
serious, and the Wisconsin 
University has appointed « 
committee to examine into 
and report upon these heinou 
charges. 
High Crimes Lhe most extra 
and Mis-- ordinary thing i. 
demeaneeey the ind ignation 
with which Prof, Ely, wh: 
is the leader of the advanced 
progressive political econo 
mists in America, repudiates 
as monstrous calumnies such 
charges as the following :— 
It is said that I not only believe 
in strikes and boycotts, but have 
justified and encouraged them, 
haying given counsel and assist- 
ance to striking printers in the 
city of Madison, Wis., and having 
entertained a walking delegate at my house, with whom I 
was in constant consultation while he was managing 
the strike. It is alleged that I demanded that a printing 
office which was doing some printing for a society of which I 
was secretary, should become a union office, that I told one of 
the proprietors that the most disreputable union printer was 
preferable to the most upright and skilful non-union man, and 
that, finally, I withdrew the printing when my demands were 
not acceded to. 
These “base and cruel calumnies,” says Professor 


Ely, are “surely grave enough.” ‘If true, they 
unquestionably unfit me to occupy a responsible 
position as instructor of youth.” So he defies his 
“unmanly and shameless slanderer” to prove that he 
ever did any of these monstrous things, and especially 
to show that he ever had anything to do with a 
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“walking delegate,” which in English means a secre- 
tary or other official of a trades union! The Chicago 
Herald, writing on this horrible accusation, says that 
it was “no doubt common talk that the walking 
delegate had been entertained by Dr. Ely, but it 
must be said that few people seemed to believe that 
he was so impolitic as to thus audaciously encourage 
the most pernicious phase of terrorism—the calling 
of a professional agitator!” Hoity-toity, what a 
pack of old women there seems to be out West! 
Imagine Professor Sidgwick repudiating as a calumny, 
too vile to be credited, the entertaining of Tom Mann 
or John Burns at his house! Such things as these 


THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 


enable people to understand why I said that America 
seemed to me just half a century behind the old 
country. 

There is a temporary lull in foreign 
a politics. M. Dupuy has forced the King 

of the Belgians to give up the quid pro 
quo which the Congo State received from us in 
return for his recognition that the Equatorial 
Provinces of Egypt lie within the British sphere of 
influence, but we retain our part of the bargain. 
The negotiations between France and England are 
still progressing in relation both to African frontiers 
and those of Siam. There are here and there faint 
indications of a disposition on the part of 
Germany to be civil to France at our expense, 
but that is all the small change of international 
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dealing, and does not for a moment imply that 
the blood feud over Elsass-Lothringen has been 
staunched. In Bulgaria M. Zankoft has begun a 
campaign of conciliation between Russia and the 
pritieipality. M. Stanmbuloff, in a very vicious inter- 
view, declares that Ferdinand is consumed by a 
passion for a rapprochement with the Tzar, but, so 
far, nothing definite denotes any change in the policy 
of Bulgaria. It seems, however, as if the attrac- 
tion of the great Muscovife mass was beginning to 
assert its natural influence upon the Wayward prin- 
cipality which owes its existence to the sacrifices of 
the Russian people. 
























































THE EMPRESS. 





The fighting between the Japanese and 
the Chinese in Korea seems at present to 
the distant observer very much like the 
scuffing of choughs and crows. It is difficult 
following the movements of armies of yellow men 
operating in a country almost without roads, with 
which it is impossible to communicate by telegraph 
excepting at about a pound a word. Special corre- 
spondents are leaving for the seat of war, and in time 
we shall understand better how things are going. At 
present neither side appears to have had any decided 
advantage. The Japanese are suffering keenly 
from the war fever, hoping to establish themselves 
as the dominating power in Eastern waters, while 
the Chinese are displaying more energy than their 
usual inertness led their sympathisers to expect. 





The War 
in Korea, 
















THE REVIEW 
* 

British sympathy at. present -is: unmistakably with 
the Chinese, the feeling of disgust'-at the. spec- 
tacle of unexpected war naturally’ wreaking’ itself. 
on those who are believed to’ be the aggressors. 
The Japanese have, however, ‘emerged from 
their period of tutelage. Their ; new _ treaty 
with this country practically amounts to their 
recognition as one of the great Powers in the State 
system of the world, and there-is a, general belief 
that at. the first round the Celestials will get the 
‘worst of it. But the yellow man isa tough customer, 
and when he gets. his second wind he may turn the 
tables on his light-weight assailant, 
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HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY KWONG SUI, EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


In. England. this: month people are not 
thinking so’ much of labour ‘questions 
as of holiday making. 
scattered far and wide, pursued by familiar fiends 
in the shape of Cabinet despatches, which replace. the 
familiar red boxes. Lord Rosebery, after a hurried 
flight to Paris, réturned to Dalmeny. — Mr. Morley 
is spending his holiday.with Mr, Carnegie at Cluny, 
Castle, in Scotland; a few are abroad undergoing 
“cures,” while others are ‘fishing, shooting, golfing, 
and otherwise endeavouring to forget that there is 
such a place as St. Stephen’s. The rhetoric of the 
recess has not begun to find its way into the papers, 
and the Daily Chronicle, by way of a welcome 
diversion from: political strife, has published'a series 
of letters discussing the question whether the 


Holiday 
Making. 


Ministers ‘are 


oF REVIEWS. 


“female form divine” is or: is not, as- some: corre- 
spondents assert, so hideous.an object that merely 
to. avoid its being a public reproach to the Creator, 
it must be muffled up in petticoats. 

Of the Holiday Parliaments, Dr. Lunn’s 
Benim. -of at Grindelwald alone sits in continuous 

session. But the others, which assemble 
only for.a week or ten days, flourish and multiply. 
The National Home Reading Union has this year 
had nearly a thousand students in Dorset and in the 
Lake Country. Oxford has twice had a week full 
of Extension and other students, and this year it 
welcomed the Bzvitish Association to its ancient 


HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EMPRESS OF CHINA, 


haljs. Lord Salisbury, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and President for the year, delivered the 
inaugural, which, as is usual with him, had as its 
sub-note the old refrain. of the vanity of all 
things human. We know—what do we know ?— 
next’ to nothing, and we de not even know that; 
—is,,no doubt good doctrine to preach to those 
wiseacres who are puffed up with their own conceit 
as with the east wind ; but one cannot help feeling 
what a loss it is to England arid the world that Lord 
Salisbury seems constitutionally incapable of ever 
seeing anything in a bright light. From Hatfield it 
would seem as if even the sunrise was grey, and 
there is. always a haunting doubt. at’ night whether 
even that grey sunrise can be relied upon next 
morning. By-the-way, talking of Holiday Parlia- 
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ments, has the time not fully come for reviving the- 


Social Science Congress on a new, extended, and 


more -practical scale? It was odd that it should - 
have expired just -when public interest in sociology — 


began to be so widespread and intense. 
The Cycle The question of providing woman with a 
and Woman’s rational, convenient, and healthy dress is 
Dress. being solved at last by 
an agency which no one. could 
have dreamed of ten years ago. 
Petticoats, which have survived 
all -other attacks, are perishing 
before the cycle. Petticoated 
cyclists carry their lives in the 
skirts of their unbifurcated gar- 
ments, and after one or two 
upsets the most prejudiced. rider 
learns to see the virtue of knicker- 
bockers. They will beautify them 
in due season, when they learn 
to discard the ungraceful gaiter, 
which in some odd way seems to 
be believed to be a kind of fig- 
leaf’ atoning for the absence of 
the petticoat. Princess Letitia, 
the widow of ex-King Amadeo of 
Spain, scandalised society at Turin 
last month by riding on the race- 
course on her bicycle with a smart 
escort of courtiers and ladies of 
honour, also on bicycles. The 
Princess is very stout and very 
fast, and it was not only her dress 
created a sensation. She wore 
black silk tights, patent leather 
boots with leggings, a divided skirt 
of heavy black silk ornamented 
with silver thread, and a_ close- 
fitting waist of the same material. 
On her head was a white silk 
yachting cap, and around her 
waist a silver girdle, with numerous 
attachments on small silver chains. 
That costume would create a sensation anywhere. 
But a lady can bicycle all over Britain alone, 
attired in neat and simple knickerbockers, without 
attracting any inconvenient attention. My secretary 
has just returned from a month’s solitary ride, which 
she has made, rationally dressed, from London to 
Lowestoft, York, Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Keswick, Bangor, Stratford, and home without 
experiencing any more annoyance than the amazed 
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COSTUME RATIONAL AND PRETTY. 
(From a photograph of Miss Terriss in “ The 
Amazons,” by Mr. Alfred Ellis.) 
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salute of a startled rustic or the saucy chaff of a 
boy in the street. 

The cause of Woman Suffrage in America 

Women Wee j ar 

Disfranchised, as received a check in the decisive 

refusal of the New York Constitutional 
Convention to submit to the electors the question 
to strike the word “male” from the first Section of 
the second Article of the Con- 
stitution. If this amendment had 
been submitted and had received 
the majority of votes, women would 
have voted in all elections upon the 
same qualifications and conditions 
as men. After a prolonged debate 
the proposal was rejected by a vote 
of 97 to 58. At the same time 
evidence continues to multiply as 
to the increasing extent to which 
women are elbowing men out of 
positions where admission is gained 
by efficiency, and not by election. 
Still more startling is the report 
that the American District Tele- 
graph Company in Chicago is think- 
ing of substituting messenger girls 
for messenger boys. There is 
reason to believe that they would 
do it directly were it not that it is 
considered quite right to send boys 
to houses of ill-fame, and they shrink 
from subjecting girls to such an 
ordeal. The reason why they wish 
to make the change is because they 
recently had some very heavy losses 
by the dishonesty of their messen- 
gers, and they believe that these 
things would not have occurred if 
they had had girls as messengers. 
It is not merely that the girls are 
more honest than the boys; but 
girls neither chew, nor smoke, nor 
gamble, nor frequent disreputable 
houses—all of which things are 
among the disagreeable monopolies of the male. 
The New Zealand legislature, which is 
the product of the vote of both male and 
female citizens, is displaying a very 
creditable determination to discharge its busi- 
ness. The Lower House has banished all intoxi- 
eating drinks from the bar of the Chamber, and, 
further, has passed a resolution limiting the duration 
of speeches. Henceforth, no one may speak longer 


Women 
Enfranchised. 
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’ than half-an-hour ; and in committee, no member 


may speak more than four times, nor longer than 
ten minutes. It is a curious comment upon the 


‘various proverbial sayings as to female loquacity, 


that the first legislature in which women had a voice 
should have been the first to put a drastic time limit 
upon the chatter of Parliament. Another measure 
which has been approved by the Lower House is a 
Bill simplifying the entrance to the legal profession, 
and admitting women to practice at the Bar. 

pil ciaa In things legislative, however, the Colo- 
“Notions” nies at the Antipodes are always 
Political— supplying us with something new. In 
Victoria, a commission has just reported in favour 
of the adoption of the referendum ; and it is possible 
that both in England and America we shall be as 
familiar with the Australian referendum as we are 
with the Australian ballot. The Victorian Com- 
mission further reported in favour of the election 
of Ministers of the Crown by Parliament as a 
whole, and the right of Parliament to control its 
own prorogation. It further advises that-Ministers 
should have the right of sitting and speaking in 
both Houses, and that Bills left incomplete at the 
close of one session should be taken up at the same 
stage in the following session, etc. As the Ministry 
has been defeated and Parliament is dissolved, 
these recommendations are not likely. to take im- 
mediate effect. 
The distinctive feature of the land policy 
of the New South Wales Ministry as 
explained by Mr. Reid, besides the land 
tax on unimproved land, is the attempt to demo- 
cratise the rural districts by establishing local 
government everywhere and the settlement of the 
people on the land. At present only 2,500 out of 
310,000 square miles are under municipal institu- 
tions, and most of the land is held by 600 or 700 
individuals. In the new Land Bill, said Mr. Reid, 
ample provision for agricultural settlement would 
be the first consideration. The alienation of Crown 
Jands on a pastoral basis was to cease, and a system 
of long leases with a perpetual covenant of residence 
would be favoured, as also the establishment of 
grazing farms on lease and the gradual subdivision 
of the larger pastoral holdings into homesteads. 
It may also be stated that in the Speech for the 
Throne, with which the sixteenth Parliament of the 
Colony was opened on August 28th, a measure is 
promised providing for the compulsory investigation 
into the merits of trade disputes, which will be applied 
impartially to those concerned on either side. 
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Piiereis Mr. Acland, the Minister for Education, 
of Free who has been made the target for perfectly 
Education. irrelevant and even nonsensical abuse by 
intemperate Churchmen, has had the satisfaction of 
having his administration vindicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the directors of the Church 
National School Society. Even the Spectator admits 
that his influence on the voluntary schools has been 
most wholesome and beneficial. According to Mr. 
Acland’s lucid and conciliatory statement last month, 
free education is working better than was anticipated. 
The Education Department, which in 1890-91 had only 
had to provide for an increase in the average attend- 
ance of 35,000 and 32,000, calculated that in 1892-93 
it would have to deal with an increase of 126,000. 
In reality, the increased attendance mounted up to 
229,000. As this means that nearly 100,000 children 
are learning to read who would otherwise have grown 
up in ignorance, the result is very satisfactory. 
Mr. Acland also gives good report of the development 
of evening and continuation schools, the attendance of 
which he hopes will increase 100 per cent. this year. 
the Another great Government department, 
Post Office the Post Office, also presented its annual 
in 1893. statement last montb. It is interesting 
to note that the number of Post Office employees 
now exceeds the strength of the home army. We 
have about 100,000 redcoats, but there are 136,111 
postmen and postwomen. The department is still 
doggedly obstinate about a reform of the postal 
charges on monthly magazines; but it has at 
last decided to modify that monopoly of post- 
cards to which it has adhered so tenaciously. 
Henceforth any one can stick a halfpenny stamp 
on any card of the regulation size, and it will 
be accepted at the Post Office equally with the 
official postcard. It is but a trifle, but it has taken 
years of persistent pressure to extort that trifle from 
the Postmaster General. Americans, who have no 
such institution, may be interested in knowing that 
the Post Office Savings Bank prospers exceedingly. 
Deposits increased by £4,744,000 last year. There is 
now in England one depositor in every six of the popu- 
lation, and the total deposits for the three countries 
is over £80,000,000. It is worth noting that the 
Scotch and Irish average of depositors to population 
is almost exactly the same, being one in nineteen and 
The Irish depositor, 
however, on an average has £18 in the Post Office 
Bank, while the Scotchman has only £8. That does 
not show the Scotchman is less thrifty, but only that 
he is more keen. When he saves more than £10 
he refuses to be content with the low interest paid 
on deposits by the Post Office, and puts it out where 
it will yield him a better return. Whereas the Irish- 
man leaves it in the bank. 





DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Ang. 1. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 


entertained by Liberal Members to celebrate 
passing of the Budget. 

British Medical Association met in sections at 
Bristol. 

Japanese Government notified Foreign Powers 
-of existence of war with China. 

Japanese represeutative in London tendered an 
apology to the English Government in con- 
nection with the sinking of the Kow-shing. 

The Queensland Budget showed a trifling defi-it. 

The chief Malaboch surrendered to Gen. Joubert. 

The residence of Princess Soltykoff at Slough 
was entered by burglars and jewellery value | 
at £10,000 was stolen. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer promised a 
building grant for Aberystwith College. 

Mr. Maxim’s flying machine triel at Bexley 
with some success. 

Ten persons drowned at Barmouth and three at 
Millport, on the Clyde. 

Collision on Highland Railway; one passenger 
kille.. 

News received of the safety of Mr. Wellman 
aud his compani ns, but the ship had been 
destroyel. 

Trial of Caserio Santo commenced in Lyons. 

Fire in the lamber district of Chicago—damage 
three million dollars. 

The Emperor of China issued an Edict accepting 
the war with Japan. 

. Lord Justice Davey appointed a Lord of Appeal. 
British Medical Association Meeting close:l. 
Official investigation of the affairs of the New 

England Bank of the River Piate showed a 
deficiency of over two millions. 

The Chinese Emperor placed all the military 
authorities under Li Hung Chang, the Vicervy. 

The Glen Gray Bill was read a second time in 
the Cape Assembly. 

Newfoundland Legislature opened. Only finan- 
cial measures to be submitted. 

Caserio, the murderer of President Carnot, con- 
demued to death. 

Cornelius Herz sentenced by default to five years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 francs. 

Celebration of 200th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Halle University. 

Princess of Wales and her daughters arrive 
at St. Petersburg. 

Li Hung Chang, the Chinese Viceroy, degrade! 
for remissness in warlike efforts. 

British Fleet manceuvred near Belfast. 

The Vigilant beat the Britannia in the Solent. 

Spanish Government ordered the establishment 
of Labour Bureaux throughout Spain. 

. Annual Conference of Social Democratic: Federa- 
tion opened in London. 

British Polar Expedition left Archangel on 
board the Windward. 

Naval Manceuvres.—Keenly conteste1 battle off 
the Isle of Man. 

Castle Liner Lismore Castle was disabled by a 
<ollision with an unknown steamer in a fog. 

. Bank Holiday. Forty thousand Volunteers 
under arms. 

German Emperor visited the Queen at Osborne 
House. 

High Court Meeting of Foresters openel at 
Cambridge. 

Lord Provost of Glasgow held a Conference with 
the miners on strike in Scotland. 

A cabman was killed by lightning while attend- 
ing a wedding at Canterbury. 

Sir Arthur Nicholson appointed British Agent at 
Sofia. 

Vigilant beat the Britinnia at Cowes 
tegatta. 

Canadian Government invited tenders for laying 
a cable from Canada to Australia. 

News reached Paris of the murder of M. Dutreuil 
de Rhuis, an explorer, in Tibet. 

Grand Duchess Xevia married to the Grand 
Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch at Peterhof. 
The Grand Duchess met with an accident after 
the marriage. 

Japanese Minister and his suite, when leaving 
‘Tien-tsin, were attackel by Chinese soldiers, 
The Chinese Viceroy afterwards apologised. 


—————_ 


6. Three fatal Alpine accidents reported. 


i. 


Admiral Montague’s yacht Carina won the 
Queen’s Cup at Cowes. 

New Cabinet formed in Denmark. 

In a State Election in Alabama, the Demo-rat 
was elected Governor. 

Naval Manceuvres.—'The Umpires gave decision 
in favour of the Blue Fleets under Admirals 
Seymour and Drummond. 

Attempt of Chilian Government to obtain from 
London and River Plate Bank value of silver 
bullion deposited with them in 1891 by Presi- 
dent Balmaceda failed in the Court of Appeal. 

Action by Dr. Anderson, of Tobago, against 
Judges of High Court of Trinidad, for talse 
imprisonment, came by appeal of the plaintiff 
before the Court of Appeal. Appeal dismisse.. 

High Court of Foresters passed a resolution that 
the introduction of a contracting-out clause 
into the Employers’ Liability Bill would be 
detrimental to friendly societies. 


. Efforts of Great Britain and Russia to make 


peace between China and Japan failed. China 
refused to surrender her suzerainty over Korea. 

Violent tempest in Bavarian Highlands. 

Details received at New York of sufferings of 
the Wellman Arctic expedition after the 
Ragnvald Jarl was crushed in the ice. 

Lord Salisbury, as President for the year of the 
British Association, delivered his inaugural 
address in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford. 

Shocks of earthquake at Catania and other parts 
of Sicily ; thirteen killed. 

An Italian arrested at Marseilles in possession 
of a portmanteau containing dynamite, He 
was on his way from America to Italy. 


. The Britannia beat the Vigilant in the Solent. 


Discovery of very rich gold reef reported from 
Coolgardie. 

Second session of the Reunion Conference opened 
at Grindelwald. 

Chinese Emperor levied a war tribute on the 
Viceroys. 

Legislative Assembly of Queensland passel a 
resolution in favour of doubling the salary of 
its members. 

Cholera decreasing in St. Petersburg but raging 
in Poland, 


. The Britannia won the Meteor challenge shiel. 


Hungarian Home Ministry prepared a Bill for 
next Session which proposes that the thirty- 
five thousand gipsies who now lead a nomadic 
life in Hungary shall be forcibly settled in 
the differeut Communes. 

Lord Roberts distributed prizes to the Volunteers 
at Shoeburyness. 


- Trial of thirty alleged Anarchists concluded in 


Paris, only three being convicted, and those 
for housebreaking only. 

Tinportant discussion at Grindelwald on Metho:list 
Reunion. 

Lady Tweeddale opened the West Highland 
Railway. 

Prince of Wales visited the United States war- 
ship Chicago. 

Accident to the Scotch Express at St. Pancras ; 
twenty-one passengers injured. 

German Emperor bade the Queen farewell at 
Osborne. 

Collision occurred twenty miles off Douglas, 
between two steamers, the /’rince of Wales 
andthe Hiternia, ‘The latter sank, two of the 
crew being drowned. 


3. The Democratic Caucus of the United States 


lf, 


House of Representatives recommended that 
House to agree to the Amendments made by 
the Senate in the Tariff Bill. A resolution to 
this effect was adopted and the Bill was passed 
by 182 against 105 votes. 

Kaffirs in open revolt in the Zoutpansberg dis- 
trict. Troops hurriedly despatched. 

The German Emperor visited Aldershot and 
inspected troops to the number of twelve 
thousand under the Duke of Connaught. Sub- 
sequently he visited the ex-Empress Eugénie. 

Fire at -Fiume; damage done amounted to 
£400,000. 

The German Emperor was present at a sham 
fight at Aldershot, 


14. Mr. Gladstone attended a féte in aid of the build. 


ing fund of the Hawarden Institute 

Four separate Bills passed by the House of 
Representatives at Washington placing suyar, 
iron ore, coal, and barbed wire on the tree 
list, were read a first time in the Senate. 

Agreement signed in Paris between France «1 
Belgium fixing boundaries of Congo Free State 
and French possessions on the Congo. 

The Governor-General of Canada and [uly 
Aberdeen visited New Bronswick. q 


. ‘The German Emperor sailed from Gravesen: 


After an interval of twelve years, Ministers 
went down the river to Greenwich and revise | 
the Whitebait Dinner. 

Concluding meetings of British Association he! 
at Oxford. The next place of meeting is t) 
be Ipswich, 

Mr. Wellman, the Arctic explorer, arrive’ at 
Tromsé. 

Nationalist organisations in Dublin discuss | 
— by the Lords of Evicted ‘enaiits 
sil}. 


A Bill to simplify admission to the legal pro- 
fession and admit women to the Bar was read 
a second time in New Zealand, 

Mr. Gladstone replied to the address of tie 
Nationai Liberal Federation. 

Caserio, the murderer of President Carn:+ 
executed at Lyons, 

In the American Senate a strong anti-Anarch +t 
Bill was passe. 

In the American Senate the four special Fre« 
List Bills were remitted to the Finance Con: 
mittee. 

The Satanita and Britannia beat Vigilant at 

yde. 

The Scotch miners’ delegates met in Glasgow ; 
a resolution recommending the men to acce)1 
sixpence reduction instead of demanding ba 
the shilling was rejected. 

Both China and Japan making preparation fur 
the raising of War Loans. 

tevolted Kaffirs repulsed the Boer Police. 

Numerous arrests of Anarchists in Berliu. 

Cholera on the increase in Galicia, 

Governor of Port of Croustadt was assassinate | 
by a dismissed official, who then committe | 
suicide. 

Annual 
miners. 

National Co-operative Festival at Crystal Palac: 

Still no decisive news of the War in the Kast, 
though the Japanese naval commanders ar 
very active and the military preparations i 
China equally so. 

United States Senate adopted a resolution against 
further legislation on contested matters duri! 
present Session, 

It was reported from Buenos Ayres that tli 
Federal judge had granted the extradition «f 
Jabez Balfour, who, however, had appeal 
against the decision. 

Auti-Vivisectionist Demonstratic Vhelsea. 

A torpedo-catcher seized at Elswick under tle 
Foreign Enlistment Act. 

News reached Tangier of a serious revolt of the 
Kabyles around Mazagan. 


Demonstration of Nottinghamshire 


20. The Queen held a private investiture at Osborne ; 


a large number of gentlemen received Order 
The Chicago police discovered two chests full of 
Anarchist literature and of machinery for de 
troying property. 

Over eleven thousand textile workers employe! 
in the mills at New Bedford, U.S.A., struck, 
owing to a reluction of their wages. 

‘The two Queens of Holland visited the province 
of Zeeland, 

The Foreign Secretary ordered the detention of 
the steamer Jslam, on the Clyde, under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. 

A large Chinese army steadily advancing on 
the Japanese positions. 

Rev. A. T. Lloyd, D.D., nominated Bishop 
Suffragan of | hetford. 

Postmaster-General published his Annual Report. 

Conference on Co-operative Production at Crysta! 
Palace. 

Admiral Fremantle establishe1 the headquarter 
of the British Fleet (China Station) at Chefoo. 
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Damages cluime! against the United Stites 
Government for seizure of sealing vessels fixe 1 
and agreed to amounting to 600,000 dollars. 

Anti-Anarchist Bill was shelve! by the Houre 
of Representatives, Washiugton. 


.. The Queen re-eivel the Portsmouth Division of 


the Royal Marive Light Infantry, aud pre- 
sentel their new colours. 

The Russian Army Manceuvres, which were to 
have taken place in the presence of the Czar, 
were countermanile 1. 

A Presbyterian Missionary namel Wylie was 
murderel by Chinese soldiers mar hing to 
Korea. 

Mr. Altgeld, Governor of Illinois, issue! a pro- 
clamation asking contributions to the relief of 
starving strikers at Pullman. 

Labour Association held its Aunual Conferene 
at Crystal Palace. 

Prof. Dixon made his report on the explosion in 
the Albion Colliery, South Wales, in whi-h 
nearly 300 persons lost their lives. 

Serious rioting occurre1 at Barton-hill Colliery, 
Baillieston. Considerable damage done. 

Annual Conference of the Institute of Journalists 
was opened at Norwich. 

News reache! Liverpool that a French force had 
entered Coomassie. 


MISS MARION GILCHRIST. 


(From a photograph by Warneuke, Glasgow.) 


THE 


Baron Mundy, one of the Founders of the Vienna 
Free Aid Society, committed suicide, 

Serious riot in the (Caucasus. 

The textile troubles at Fall River resulted in the 
lock-out of 25,000 workers. 

South Wales Liberal Federation held its Annual 
Meeting at Llandrindod. 


. The Nicaraguans, who recently landel on the 


Mosquito Coast, arreste! Mr. Hatch, the 
British Consul, another Englishman, and an 
American. 

Mr. Reid, Premier of New South Wales, al- 
dressed a Circular Letter to the Governments 
of Australasian Colonies adyocating Colonial 
Federation. 

The Cape steamer, Dunottar Cast'e, struck the 
Kddystone Reef in a fog. 

Details received of the defeat of the Japanese in 
Korea on the 14th inst. 

Demonstration at Cork to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity for the release of the 
political prisoners. 

Renewed shocks of earthquake in Locris, Eubcea, 
and Attica. 

Demonstration against the House of Lords ia 
Hyde Park. 

New South Wales Parliament opened by Sir R. 
Duff. 

Execution of Abbé Bruneau. 


DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 29. 


Aug. 16. Sussex.—Chichester. 

On the resignation of Lord Walter Lennox, a 
pew election was held, and Lord Edmund 
‘Talbot (C) was returned unopposed. 

29. Leicester. 

On the resignation of Sir James Whiteheal and 
Mr. Picton, a by-election was held with the 
fullowing result :— 

Mr. H. Broadhurst (L) .. ue -. 9464 
Mr. W. Hazell (L) ‘ 
Mr. J. F. L. Rolleston (C) 
Mr. Burgess (Labour) 
In 1885: 

(1.) 11,480 | 

(LL) 11,121 | 

(C) 6751 | I 

In 1892 two Liberal candidates were returned 
unopposed. 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 
August 1. Sir William Harcourt, at the Hotel Métro- 
pole, on the Finance Bill. 
Mr. David Sheehy, M P., at Dublin, on the 
Consequences of the Rejection of the Evicte i 
‘Tevauts Bill. 


In 1886: 

(1) 9914 
(1) 9651 
al 


) 5686 


225 


Mr. Dillon, at Dublin, on the House of Lords 
and Home Rule. 

BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AT 

BRISTOL. 

Sir Heary Thompson, on Cremation. 

Dr. G. bielding Blandford, on the Prevention of 
Insanity. 

Dr. W. Howslip Dickinson, on Characteristics 
of Disease in Chil ihood. 

Dr. J. Carmichael, on the Tieatment and Com- 
plications of Whooping Cough. 

Sir Thomas Grainger-Stewart, on the Clinical 
and Pathological Aspects of Influenza. 
Dr. Lionel Weatherly, on the Law in Relation 
to the Criminal Responsibility of the Insane 
Mr. Lennox Browne, on the Etiology of Diph- 
theriain Relation to Insanitation. 

Dr. Bowles, of London, on the Influence of Solar 
Rays on the Skin. 

Dr. Malcolm Norris, on the Management of 
Kezema. 

Dr. B. Rowe, on Diseases of Children. 

Pri fessor James Grey Smith, on the Art of the 
surgeon. 

Dr. Arnold Evans, onthe Aérial Convection of 
Smallpox. 

Dr. Walsb, on Does Baking Sterilize a Loaf ? 


MISS A. L. CUMMING. 
(Prom a photograph by W. Ralitm, Glasgow.) 


FIRST TWO WOMEN GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 


The Dean of 

Reunion. 
3. Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., at Lincoln, on the 

Finance Bill. 

Mr. G. W. Russell, M.P., at Tottenham, on Se ial 
Reform. 

Mr. John Burns, at Battersea, on Profit Sharing 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, at Grindelwali, 
on the Historic Episcopate, and Ortholoxy of 
Nonconformists, 

The Duke of Devonshire, at Cannon Street Hotel, 
on Naval Construction. 

Mr. Gladstone, at Hawarden, on Small Culture. 

Sir John Lubbock, on the Greek External Debt. 

Mr. Edward Wymper, at Grindelwald, on 
Mountaineeri"g. 

Mr. Gladstone, at Hawarden, on Recollections of 
Devon. 

The Duke of Devonshire, at Leeds, on Thrift. 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake, at Crystal Palace, on 
Co-operation. 

Mr. T. A. Brassey, at Crystal Palace, on Co- 
operation. 

Lord Tweedmouth, at Stroud, against the House 
of Lords, 

Sir Arnold Kemball, on the Government and 
the British Kast Africa Company. 

Mr. P. W. Clayden, at Norwich, on Journalism. 


Norwich, at Grindelwald, on 


Prof Jebb, at Cambri lige, on the Press. 


Dr. Priestley, on Lessons to be Learned from an 
Epidemic of Smallpox in an Unvaccinate! 
Community. 

Dr. Harry Campbell, on Train Panic. 

Sir Char. es Cameron, on Public Medicine. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD. 


Lord Salisbury, on the Old Learning and the 
New. 

Professor Huxley, on Evolution. 

Professor Riticker, on Problems and Conclusions 
Suggeste! by the Re ent Magnetic Survey of 
the United Kingdom. 

Professor H. B. Dixon, on the Researches of 
toyle, Hooke and Mayow into the Phenv- 
mena of Fire and Water. 

Mr. L. Flet-her, on Results Arrive! at in Mine- 
ralogy since 1832. 

Professor Isaac Bayley Balfour, on Systematic 
aud Scientific Forestry. 

Captain W. J. L. Wharton, on a Survey of our 
Knowledge of the Sea. 

Professor C. F, Bastable, on the Position of 
K-onomic Science in 1860 and at the Present 
Day. 

Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, on the Critical 
Sile of Mechanical Training. 

Sir W. H. Flower, on the History and Present 
Position of Anthropology. 











~ 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








Lord Kelvin, on Preliminary Experiments to 
find if Subtraction of Water from Air causes 
its Electrification. 

i Oliver Lodge, on Photo-electric Leak- 


Professor F. Clowes, on the Proportions of Car- 
bonic Acid in Air. 

Dr. A. Bernstein, on the Chemical Action of a 
New Bacterium in Milk. 

Colonel A. W, Feilden, on Current Polar Ex- 
ploration. 

Mr. D. G. 
Minor. 

Dr. A. Markoff, on Russian Armenia, 

Mr. W. H. Cozens-Hatdy, on Montenegro and 
Albania. 

Professor Edgeworth, on 
Theory of Foreign Trade. 

Professor Irving Fisher, on the Mechanics of 
Bimetallism. 

Mr. H, Higgs, on Fac sts of Production. 

Mr. Henry Davey, on Bore-hole Wells for Town 
Water Supply. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor, on Distribution of Mythical 
Beliefs as Ev idence in the History of Culture. 


Hogarth, on Researches in Asia 


the Mathematical 


. Professor Henrici, on Planimeters and Integrat- 


ing Machines. 

Lord Kelvin, on the Resistance Experienced by 
Solids Moving through Fluids, 

Mr. Hiram Maxim, on Experiments in the Con- 
struction of a Flying Machine. 

Dr. T. Ewan, on the Rate of Oxidation of Phos- 
phorus, Sulphur, and Aldehyde. 

Professor W. N, Hartley, on New Methods of 
Spectrum Analysis. 

Mr. J. W. Thomas, on the Chemistry of Coal 
Formation. 

Dr. 8. Rideal, on the Iodine Value of Sunlight in 
the High Alps. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, on Traces of Two Rivers of 
Tertiary Time in the Inner Hebrides, 

Professor E. van Beneden, on the Relations of 
Protoplasm. 

Professor Strasburger, on the Periodic Variation 
in the Number of Chromosomes. 

Professor Ray Lankester, on Chlorophyll in 
Animals, 

Professor Van Beneden, on the Origin and Mor- 
phological Signification of the Notochord, 

Professor Struthers, on the Carpus of the Green- 
land Right Whale 

Miss Kirkaldy, on the Species of Amphioxus. 

Miss Benson, on the Chalazogamic Amentifera. 

Miss Pertz, on the Hygroscopic Dispersal of 
Fruits in Certain Labiata. 

Dr. James Clark, on the 
Orchids, 

Dr. Hugh R. Mill, on a Bathymetrical Survey 
of the English Lakes. 


Hybridization of 


Mr. John Thomson, on Geographical Photo- 
graphy. 
Mr. H. Yule Oldham, on a New Light on the 


Discovery of America. 

Mr. Howarth, on Explorations in the 
Madre of Mexico, 

tev. W. H. Hunt, on the Church Army and the 
Unemployed. 

Mr. Bolton Stuart, on the Report of the Mansion 
House Committee on the Unemployed. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, Mass., on 
the Evil Effect of Raising Prices by Depre- 
ciating the Standard of Value. 

Miss Kenward, on the Condition of Factory 
Girls in Birmingham. 

Professor T. Rupert Jones, on 
Flint Implements of North Kent. 

Dr. John Beddoe, on Complexional Differences 
between Natives of Ireland. 

Professor E. A. Schiifer, on Recent Growth of 
the Science of Physiology. 

Dr. Paul Heger, of Brussels, on the Unequal 
Diffusion of Poisons into the Organs. 

Mr. Hurst, on a New Theory of Hearing. 

Professor itutherford, on Reaction Time. 

Dr. J. W. Gregory, upon the Value of African 
Exploration in its Bearing upon Scientific 

Research 

Professor Langley, on Researches on the Infra- 
red Spectrum, 

Dr. H. Hicks, on the Discovery of the Cambrian 
Fauna in Britain. 

Mr. O. W. Jeffs, on Forms of Saurian Foot- 
prints from the Cheshire Trias. 

Dr. Otto Maas, of Munich, on Temperature as a 
Factor in the Distribution of Marine Animals. 

Professor W. C. McIntosh, on Marine Fish- 
hatching. 


Sierre 


the Plateau 


i 


on 


. Professor Schuster, on Construction of 


Professor King, on the Correlation between 
Root and Shoot. 

Professor Pfeffer, on the Effect of Irritation of 
toots, 

Mr. C. 8. Loch, on Statistics of General and Old 
Age Pauperism. 

Mr. C. 8S, Devas, 
and Interest. 

Professor M. Kovalewsky, on the 
tesults of the Black Death in Italy. 

Mr. J. Evans, on a New System of Hiero- 
glyphics and a Pre-Pheenivian Script from 
Crete and the Peloponnese. 

Professor W. J. Sollas, on Geologies and Deluges, 

Delicate 


on the Identification of Rent 


Evonomi: 


Galvanometers. 

Lord Rayleigh,on the Minimum Current Audible 
in the Telephone. 

Lord Rayleigh, onan Attempt at a Quantit itive 
Theory of the Telephone. 

Professor G. P, Thompson, on Mirrors of Magnet- 
ism. 

Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay, on a New 
Gas in the Air. 

Dr. Hicks, on Lacustrine Deposits of Glacial 
Period in Middlesex. 

Rev. - Blake, on Sporadic Glaciation in the 
Harlech Mountains 

Professor Bonney, on the Probable Temperature 
of the Glacial Perio. 

Professor J. F. Blake, 
Ice-Sheet. 

Miss Frances Baildon, on a Visit to British New 
Guinea. 





on the Mechanics of an 


Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, on the Climatology of 
Tropical Africa. 

Professor Bastable, on Inequality of Local 
tates. 

Mr. A. W. Flex, on Fifty Years’ Accounts of 


the Bank of England 
Mr. Sidney Webb, on Allege 1 Economic Heresies 
of the London County Coun: il. 


Mr. W. H. Preece, on Signalling Through 
Space. 
Professor J. Kollmann, M.D., on Pygmies in 


Europe. 
Professor R. 
Professor Hermann, 

Sounds, 

Professor J. S. Nicholson, 
and Ideal Socialism. 

Professor Oliver Lodge, 
Theory of Light. 

Professor H, J. Johnston-Lavis, 
Phenomena of Vesuvius. 

Professor D’Arcy Thompson, on Some Difficul- 
ties of Darwinism, 

Professor Riley, ou Social Insects and Evolu- 
tion. 

Mr. J. T. Buchanan, on 
Prince of Monaco in 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Somers Clarke, on Lower Nubia. 

Mr. R. H. Hooker, on the Relations | etween 
Wages and the Numbers Employe in Coal- 
mining Industry. 

Rev. R, L. Phelps, 
towards Economi:s 

Mr. J. Kenward, on 


Monroe, on Ancient Bone Skates. 

ou Vowel and Consonant 
on Historie Progress 
Clerk Maxwell’s 


on 


on Volcani 


the 
ani 


Researches by 
North Atlanti 


on the Popular Attituce 


Lighthouse Administra- 


rs. Stopes, itish Settlements in 
Kent. 

Mr. T. Bent, on 
Arabia, 

Mr. Basil Thomson on the Fijian Olympus, 

Mr. J. Gray, on the Distribution of the Picts 
Britain. 

Dr. Haldane, on the Canses 
Suffocation in Mines. 

Prof. W. Firster, on the Displacements of the 
totational Axis of the Earth 

tev. T. R, R. Stebbing, on Random Publishing 
and the Rules of Priority. 

Prof. Manouvrier, the 
Fuegian. 


on 


Early B 


Natives of the Hadramant in 


in 


and Prevention of 


on Brain of a Young 


Rev. L. Fison, on the Classificatory System of 
Relationship. 

Mr. A. P. Maudsley, on the Maya Indians of 
Yucatan 

Mr. J. G. Kerr, on the Natokoi of the Gran 
Chaco, S.A. 

Mr. Baildon, on Natives of British New Guinea. 

™. EK. B. Tylor, on North-Western Tribes of 
Canada. 

Mr. W. G. Smith, on Experiments on Memory. 


Aug. 2. British 


3. 


6. 


» 


‘. 


13. 


14, 


16, 


17. 


20 


21. 


Aug. 1. 


9 


6. 


+ 


8, 


9. 


10, 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Museum (Purchase of Land) 
passe Committee, 

Lord Brassey made a statement respecting tly 
Opium Commission. 

Chimney Sweepers’ Bill read third time. 

British Museum (Purchase of Land) Bill sea: 
third time. 

Statute Law Revision Bill read a third time. 

Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment 
Bill read third time. 

London County Council (Tower Bridge Southern 
Approach) Bill read third time and pa--el 
after cortain amendments with respect to 
Betterment. 

Amendments to Standing Orders, 
to the recommendations of the 
Committee, were agreed to. 

Evicted Tenants Bill read a first time, 

Crown Lands Bill read second time. 

Lord Spencer moved second reading of Evir ted 
Tenants Bill. Debate adjourned. 

Adjourned debate on ditto. The Bill was thrown 
out by 249 to 39. 

Building Societies Bill read a second time. 

Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill read a 
second time. 

Housing of the Working Classes (Borrow ing 
Powers) Bill read second time. 

Merchant Shipping Bill read second time. 

Uniforms Bill read third time. 

Crown Lands Bill read third time. 

Scotch Local Government Bill passed Committe 
after some amendments, 

Royal assent given to numerous Bills. 

Scotch Local Government Bill farther amended 
at Report stage and passed. 

Kqnalisation of Rates (London) 
Committee. 

Housing of Working Classes Bill ditto. 

Merchant Shipping Bill ditto. 

Lord Kimberley made a statement about Ugan:la. 

Equalisation of Rates Bill, Congested Distri ts 
Board (Ireland) Bill, Expiring Laws Continu 
ance Bill, and Diseases of Animals Bill wer 
passe:l. 

Building Societies (No. 2) Bill passed. 

Parliament was prorogue! after the usual for: 
alities. Amongst the Bills which received thc 

ea ee ieee ee t 
Fund ri! et eeege ) Uniforms, Chimney 
Heats rs, Quarries, Copyhold (Consclidatic 
Coal Mines (Check Weigher), Crown Lani 
Heritable Securities (Scotland), Statute Law 
Revision, Equalisation of Rates (Lond 
Housing of the Working Classes (Borrowing 
Powers), Merchant Shipping, Congested | 
tricts Goard (Ireland), Juries (Ireland) A 
Amendment, Expiring Laws Continuan« 
Railway and Canal ‘Traffic, Diseases | f 
Animals, Local Government (Scotland), Bui'! 
ing Societies (No. 2). 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Evictel Tenants Bill in Committee. 

Evicted Tenants Bill passed Committee. 

Building Societies (No. 2) Bill further 
sidered 

Kqualisation of Rates (London) Bill in ¢ 
thittee, 

Crown Lands Bill read third time. 

Prize Courts Bill passed Committee. 

Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill passe | ( 
mittee. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
second time, 

Evicted Tenants Bill (further amended) pas-c | 
the Report stage. 

Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill in Com- 
mittee, 

Evicted Tenants Bill passed, a motion for its 
rejection being negatived by 199 to 167. 

Merchant Shipping Bill was read a third time 

Kqualisation of Rates Bill, further amend! 
passed through Committee. 

suilding Societies (No, 2) Bill read a third tin 

Local Government (Scotland) Bill consi .eve:l 

Local Government (Scotland) Bill furtuer con- 
sidered, 

Local Government (Scotiand) Bill read a thi 
time. 
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THE LATE MAORI KING TAWHIAO. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bill considered in 
Committee. 

Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill read 
second time. 

Prize Courts Bill read third time. 

Equalisation of Rates Bill read third time. 

Railway and Canal Traffic Bill passed through 
Committee. 

Mives (Eight Hours) Bill in Committee. 

Diseases of Animals Bill passed Committee. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill passed 
Committee, 

Mines (Kight Hours) Bill—Committee Stage. 
An amendment applying the principle cf 
local option having been carried by a majority 
of five, the promoters withdrew the Bill. 

Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill passed 
Committee, 

Short discussion on Indian affairs 

Also on the Diseases of Animals Bill. 

Expiring Laws Continuance Bill was passed ; 
also the Prevention of Crtelty to Children 
Bill and the Quarries Bill. 

Adjourned debate on Mr. 8. Smith’s motion for 
a full inquiry into the condition of the people 
of India, No division taken, 


23. 
24. 
29. 


Au 


9. 
10. 
11. 
16. 


17, 
19. 
21. 
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DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Bill, Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill, and the Juries (Ireland) 
Acts Amendment Bill were read a third time. 

I'he Chancellor of the Exchequer’s motion to 
expedite remainder of business carried by 130 
to 23. 

Mr. Fowler introduced the Indian Budget. 

Diseases of Animals Bill, Copyhold Consolida 
tion Bill, and Coal Mines (Check Weigher) 
Bill read third time. 

Statute Law Revision Bill—Com mittee stage 

In Committee of Supply, Civil Service and 
Revenue Departments Estimates were taken. 
Discussions thereon. 

Statute Law Revision Bill read third time. 

Committee of Supply.—Votes for the Colonial 
Office, Stationery Office, and Wools 
Forests Office agree: to. 


and 


Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that the 
Government proposed to deal with the House 
of Lords next Session. 

Mr. Morley presente! tie Report of the Irish 
Land Acts Committee. 

Remaining Civil Service Votes were all 
to. 

Mr. Acland introduced his ‘‘ Education Budget 
and the Estimates were agreed to. 

Lords’ Amendments to Building Societies Bill 
were agree to. 

Lords’ Amendments to Scotch Local Government 
Bill agreed to. 

Report of Supply and of Ways and 
agree: to. 

Appropriation Bill introduced. 

Appropriation Bill read a second time. 

Appropriation Bill passed through Committee. 

Queen’s Speech read and Parliament prorogue:. 


izree | 


Means 


OBITUARY. 

g. 1. Sir C. H. Tempest, 60. 
Mr. W. Bruce, Leeds, 70. 
Francis Hy Underwood, LL.D., 69. 
Rev. James Strong, D.D., LL.D., 72 
Mr. Peter Esslemont, Aberdeen, 60 
Lord Denman, 89. 
Rev. R. A. Thompson, Cullercoats, 73. 
Rev. Lord Charles Thynne, 81. 
Lady Frances Baillie, 62. 
Sir Adam Gib Ellis, Jamaica. 
Capt. Alan Brodrick Thomas, R.N., 50. 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth, F.R.1.B.A. 
Col. Brooke-Meares. 
Mr. Bickerton, Town Clerk of Oxford. 
Admiral Robt. Jenkins, 69. 
Baron Mundy (suicide), 52 


THE LATE LORD 


From a photogra; h by J. Horsburg 


Dr. Stephen Piper, Darlington, §1 


Rev. 


Coventry, 71 
Prebendary R. M. Grier 
Tawhiao, Maori King 
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28. Earl of Albemarle, 62. 

29. Sir John Cowell, 62. 

The death is 
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N the India office sits the Right Hon. H. H: Fowler, 
M.P., Secretary for India, On his right hand, look- 
ing down upon him from the wall near the entrance 

are a series of exquisite miniature portraits of the Great 
Moguls. On his left from his capacious leather-covered 
chair the Wesleyan solicitor who is member for Wolver- 
hampton, now exercising more than all the power of all 
- the Moguls over a vaster territory than ever owned their 
sway, looks out over the parks and palaces of the great 
city which Lord Beaconsfield rightly declared to be “ the 
key of India.” A plain, unpretentious, sturdy, upright, 
middle class Englishman, Mr. Fowler in the India Office is 
significant of much,—among other things of the upheaval 
of the nouvelles couches sociales of which Gambetta used to 
speak, of the ascendency of the Black Coat over the Red, 
of the advent of the conscientious Nonconformist in the 
very central citadel of Imperial Power. For although 
the Indian. Viceroy reigns in India, the Indian Secretary 
rules in Downing Street, and unassuming and unpre- 
sumptuous as Mr. Fowler may appear, he is the last man 
in the world to shrink from the necessary assertion of all 
the authority of his office. 

But it is not of Mr. Fowler as Indian Secretary that I 
have to speak, but rather of Mr. Fowler, the President 
‘of the Local Government Board, and the author of the 
Parish Councils Act. As Indian Secretary he has still to 
earn his spurs. He has made an admirably lucid state- 
ment of the complicated question of Indian Finance, but 
he has not as yet convinced the highfliers of Anglo-India 
that both in dealing with the Cantonment Acts and with 
the opium trade, the will of the Indian Secretary is law. 
They will find it out in due season, but of that it is at 
present premature to speak, although this timely woril 
of caution may not be thrown away even in the secret 
conclaves of medico-military conspirators against the 
authority of Parliament. 

Mr. Fowler may or may not bea great Indian Secretary. 
Nothing that can happen in the future can rob him of 
the right to be considered a great administrative re- 
former. He was but a year and a half at the Local 
Government Board, but in that brief period he made 
his mark in every parish, in every union, and in every 
county of England. In face of unprecedented difti- 
culties—difficulties occasioned quite as much by the 
over zeal of intemperat@gupporters as by the opposition 
of his political opponents—he succeeded in carrying 
through Parliament a measure, conferring for thé first 
time upon ali rural householders, without distinction of 
sect, sex, or station, an equal right to share in the 
administration of their local affairs. English rural 
government has long been a byeword and a reproach for 
its flagrant defiance of every principle of modern demo- 
eracy or of scientific bureaucracy. France, Germany, 
even Russia, were far in advance of England in the 
recognition of the civil rights of the rural householders. 
Out of the midst of this chaos of anachronism and con- 
fusion Mr. Fowler set himself to evoke order and system, 
and to replace the slightly veiled oligarchy of the squire 
and the parson by the authority of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the whole nation. That he has succeeded, 
even his political opponents admit. How far and wide 


and deep will be the effect of his great measure of Local 
Government Reform the future alone can show. 


But the 
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PARISH COUNCILS ACT. 


Act itself as it stands, before it has been put into opera- 
tion ina single parish, is sufficient to show the states- 
manlike grasp of its author and the simplicity and con- 
sistency of its far-reaching provisions. As the remaining 
months of the year will witness the work of putting into 
operation the new Magna Charta of the rural householder, 
it may not be amiss to devote this Sketch as much to the 
Parish Councils Act as to its distinguished author. 
I—THE MAN. 

Mr. Fowler is one of the typical men whose character 
well deserves the attentive study of the political philo- 
sopher. In type of mind, in the serious cast of his 
thoughts, in his devotion to books, and his entire indiffer- 
ence to almost all the amusements of the average English- 
man, Mr. Fowler bears considerable resemblance to his 
colleague and friend Mr. Morley. The two men between 
them have inherited the mantle of John Bright, and 
upon them, and almost upon them alone, has fallen the 
burden of maintaining that fervour of moral indignation 
which was the distinctive note of the platform oratory of 
Mr. Gladstone. But between Mr. Morley and Mr. Fowler, 
these great twin bretliren of the serious politician, there 
is almost as great a contrast as there is a resemblance. 

A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. 

The contrast, however, is superficial, the resemblance is 
essential. The difference between them is due almost 
entirely to their training. Mr. Fowler, the son of a 
Methodist minister, represents the result of practical 
Nonconformist upbringing, whereas Mr. Morley, the son 
of a Lancashire doctor, a graduate of Oxford, anda 
disciple of John Stuart Mill, is the product of influ- 
ences very different from those of the Sunday-school 
and the class-meeting. The one is cast in the 
mould of the conventicle, the other by nature not 
less religious, never enjoyed the austere discipline 
which compels the young Methodist to close personal 
contact and comradeship with the uneducated poor. A 
second great cause of difference between them is that 
Mr. Fowler was trained in municipal administration, 
whereas Mr. Morley spent his life in the study. The 
Nonconformist and the Mayor necessarily differed widely 
from the philosopher and the man of letters, If 
Mr. Morley had been the Mayor and Mr, Fowler the 
Saturday Reviewer, the result would probably have been 
to equalise the differences set up by their divergent 
religious creeds. But as the philosopher was the Jittéra- 
teur, while the Nonconformist served a long apprentice- 
ship to the municipality, the difference between them 
widened. 

MR. FOWLER AND MR. MORLEY. 

Mr. Fowler represents the practical experience of the 
cautious administrator, who has all his life been dealing 
with the affairs of his fellow-men in gross and in detail. 
Mr. Morley represents the more brilliant and more 
theoretical exponent of general principles applicable to 
mankind in the abstract. Hence, while the one always 
gives even his opponents the impression of being of the 
Gironde, Mr. Morley as invariably suggests to his assail- 
ants the reproach of Jacobinism. In reality the reproach 
is unfounded. No one is so little of a Jacobin as Mr. 
Morley, who has made Edmund Burke his patron saint. 
But the fact that no one even in the wildest flights of 
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emancipate himself from 
| the constant restraint of 
| his own conception of 
Justice and of Right. 
MR, CHAMBERLAIN. 
| There are Noncon- 
| formists and Noncon- 
| formists, and the name 
| of a Noncontormist who 
is also a municipal 
statesman naturally re- 
eurs to the mind. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a 
Unitarian, and Mr. 
Fowler is a Methodist, 
and both of them have 
brought the bias and 
| tendency of their re- 
spective sects into 
politics. Mr. Chamber- 
lain as a Unitarian is 
more uncompromising 
: a | than Mr. Fowler, who 
| although one of the most 
liberal of Methodists, is 
nevertheless the 
spiritual child of the 
Wesleyan revival of the 
last century, and who by 
birth and re-birth 
sympathises more with 








sles the 


established order 
than Mr. Chamberlain— 
his devotion to the 
| Duchesses notwith- 
standing. But both 
men, despite those dif- 











al ferences of detail, are 
typical of English dis- 
sent. Many Liberals 





Mr. Fowler. Mr. John Morley. 


A PARTY AT CLUNY CASTLE. 


party invective ever accused Mr, Fowler of Jacobinism, 
although he is in many things more disposed to go far 
than Mr. Morley, is the direct result of his Nonconformist 
training and his municipal experience. 

THE CONSERVATISM OF NONCONFORMITY, 

Mr. Spurgeon once told me that Nonconformists were 
all Conservatives by nature, and that it was nothing but 
the rankling sense of injustice occasioned by the Estab- 
lishment that kept them in the Liberal ranks. Hence he 
argued with considerable force that the most Conservative 
measure that party exigencies could conceive would be 
the Disestablishment of the Church. There is no doubt 
that there is a strong element of truth in what he said. 
As against anarchy, lawless violence, and arbitrary 
plunder, Nonconformity is a Conservative force. The 
whole training of the Nonconformist makes him the most 
formidable foe of the Jacobin or Anarchist. He imbibes 
with his mother’s milk an invincible prejudice in favour 
of the Ten Commandments, which alone is enough to 
make him worthless from the point of view of the criminal 
conspirator. Free from all superstitions as to the Divine 
right either of monarchs or of majorities, and supremely 
indifferent to the fetish of the law, if that Jaw happens to 
be unjust, the Nonconformist is, nevertheless, unable to 





seem to imagine that it 
is fair to aceuse Mr. 
Chamberlain of almost 
every conceivable 
enormity; but as a matter of fact no one doubts that 
the Liberal Unionist leader is sincerely and honestly con- 
vineed that he was acting in accordance with his highest 
conception of right, alike when he was parading the 
country with his friend Jesse’s standard of three acres 
and a cow, and to-day when he is the fidus Achates of 
Mr. Balfour and the Tory Opposition. The sense of 
rectitude, of honesty, and of fair dealing which is 
more or less ingrained in the English nature, is 
made the object of special culture in Nonconformist 
Churches; and in these changeful times of unrest and 
of revolution, the presence in our midst of an exceeding 
great multitude trained to regard their conscience as 
king, even in the midst of party strife, is one of the most 
important, if not the most important, of the securities 
which England possesses against shipwreck and disaster. 
MR. BRIGHT AND MR. W. H. SMITH. 

The other great Nonconformist who obtained Cabinet 
rank —the first, indeed, of the three—was Mr. Bright, 
and in many respects he bore more conspicuously the mark 
of his spiritual up-bringing than either Mr. Chamberlain 
or Mr. Fowler. ‘The three men, however, are sufficiently 
distinctive in character to be accepted as among the 
best types of the Churches to which they belong. John 


Mr. Carnegie. 
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Bright the Quaker, Henry Fowler the Methodist, and 
Joseph Chamberlain the Unitarian, constitute a significant 
addition to the ranks of English statesmanship in the last 
quarter of the nineteenthcentury. To these may be added 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who, although he became a Churchman, 
had his character moulded and his life shaped in a Metho- 
dist home. It is worthy of note that Mr. Fowler and 
Mr. W. H. Smith were both members of Great Queen 
Street Chapel at a time when the Rev. Joseph Fowler 
was the senior minister of that Cathedral of Metropolitan 
Methodism. 
NOTABLE “CHILDREN OF THE MANSE.” 

Mr. Fowler was not only a Methodist, he was born in 
the purple, having been the son of a Methodist minister, 
and a minister; too, of sufficient note to occupy the 
responsible position of secretary to the Conferefice. The 
son of a Nonconformist minister is of necessity born poor, 
and enters the world by way of the school of adversity. 
Yet it is noteworthy that in the Cabinet there are to be 
found no fewer than three Ministers who are what in 
Scotland would be called “Children of the Manse.” 
Lord Herschell, the Lord Chancellor, was the son of a 
Congregational minister; Mr. Bryce, President of the 
Board of Trade, the grandson of a Presbyterian minister ; 
and Mr. Fowler, the son of a Methodist minister. Mr. 
Asquith, although the son of a Congregationalist, is not 
a “Child of the Manse.” Another characteristic of the 
present Ministry is, that it is composed very largely of 
North-countrymen. In this Mr. Fowler resembles the 
majority of his colleagues. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

He was born in Sunderland; but the life of a Methodist 
minister being more or less that of a pilgrim who has no 
abiding city in any part of the world, he can hardly be 
regarded as a North-countryman other than by birth. 
He was cducated at Woodhouse Grove School, an insti- 
tution maintained exclusively for the sons of Wesleyan 
ministers; he afterwards went to the Newcastle Grammar 
School, and finished his school education under Dr. 
Sharpe, of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He now sits for the 
Midland borough of Wolverhampton, of which town he 
has been a resident, and to whose service he has 
dedicated his life. The fact that he was not educated at 
any of our great public schools may explain the lack of 
that keen interest in field sports and athletics which is 
characteristic of most of our public men. Mr. Fowler 
has always been a man of the study rather than of 
the fields. In this respect he is almost as bad as 
John Morley, whose indifference to amusement other- 
wise than by meditation, music, and reading, is notorious. 
Mr. Bright was a devotee of salmon fishing; Lord 
Spencer is, or was, Master of the Hounds; Mr. Balfour, 
who has long been a devotee of golf, is now learning the 
delights of cycling, and there are few among our public 
men who do not take that more or less keen interest in 
manly sports which is a characteristic of the race; but 
Mr. Fowler is nowhere so much at home as in his own 
library, and he would prefer a book by his own fireside, 
in the bosom of his family, to all the delights of the turf, 
the chase, or the field. 

APPRENTICED TO THE LAW. 

From his youth up, young Fowler was fired by the 
ambition natural to a young man in his circumstances. 
It was the dream of his youth to go to the Bar, and in 
his waking dreams he aspired to the. Woolsack, which a 
young man, the son of another Dissenting minister, was 
ultimately to occupy. In mapping out his future, young 
Fowler calculated upon graduating at one of our 
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universities, but the death of his father rendered it 
impossible for hira to gratify his juvenile ambition. It 
was a great heart-break to him-~possibly the disappoiut- 
ment which he felt the most keenly in his life—wher 
he had to give up all thought of a university career aiid 
all hope of going to the Bar. Instead of going to the 
university and eating his dinners at Lincoln’s Inn, |e 
was articled to a solicitor; little dreaming that when 
he betook himself to the lower branch of the legal profes- 
sion, that he was destined to be famous as the first 
solicitor in England who ever entered the Cabinet of Her 
Majesty. Whether as solicitor or as barrister, it becanie 
him to do with his might whatever work lay ready to his 
hand, and as young Fowler was a demon for work, a per'- 
patetic reservoir of human energy, he soon made his wav. 
For the cultivation of readiness of speech, self-possessio), 
quickness of perception of the points in discussion, there 
are few schools more efficient than such a home as thit 
in which he was brought up, where public affairs, in 
the shape of the concerns of the local chapel or of th« 
general connexion, are continually being debated, as if 
they were—as in truth they are—part and parcel of the 
domestic affairs of the household. Then it came to pas: 
that he was admitted as a solicitor when he was only 
twenty-two, and in time became a member of the firm of 
Fowler, Perks, Hopkinson and Co., of Clement’s Inn, an: 
Fowler and Langley, of Wolverhampton. 


IN CIVIC SERVICE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From this time. onward, Wolverhampton became th: 
centre from which Mr. Fowler was destined to work. Ii 
is not exactly an ideal Utopia, nor can it be said to be 
like another famous city, “the joy of the whole earth.” 
It is, however, the only city in the Black Country whic!) 
can, even at a distance, vie with the leadership of 
Birmingham, and it has always maintained a character of 
its own for independence and public spirit. Into the 
local life of this Midland capital young Fowler threw 
himself with characteristic energy; he was elected to th 
Town Council and became alderman before he was thirty 
and in 1863, when he was only thirty-three years of age, li: 
was elected mayor of the borough. He was at that time: 
the youngest mayor in England. The mayoralty of 
English cities is not by any means equivalent in import 
ance or in power to the position of a mayor in a grea‘ 
American city, over which he reigns more like a Frencl) 
prefect or elective Caesar than as a mere chairman of th 
town council. Still the post carries with it a seat on the 
local Bench, and compels its holder to busy himselt 
with all the departments into which municipal life ix 
divided. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND BIRMINGHAM, 

Mr. Chamberlain in Birmingham, and Mr. Fowler 
in Wolverhampton, each represents the new and risiny 
school of municipal statesmen of whom we have sub- 
sequently had a perfect nest in the London County 
Council. They were the pioneers, and first familiarised 
the British public with the fact that in our municipal 
life there were opportunities for the training of statesmen, 
certainly not in any way interfering with the ordinary 
curriculum of the diplomatic or military service, from 
which in old times cadets used to pass to the Legislature. 
Mr. Fowler admired Mr. Chamberlain, and the two 
emulated each other in all good works; but in one respect 
Mr. Fowler differed from his Birmingham contemporary. 
The difference was characteristic of the temperaments 
of the two men. Mr, Chamberlain believed that it 
was absolutely necessary to subordinate municipal life 
to political partisanship, or, as he would put it, it was 
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necessary to use the engine of party government in order to 
regenerate municipal life. This being translated into 
practical English, meant that in Mr. Chamberlain’s day 
the whole of the municipal administration of Birmingham 
was vested in the hands of the Radicals. Mr. Chamber- 
lain established the caucus which sat like Cerberus at the 
door of the town council, and refused admission to all 
those who were not of the regulation Radical stripe. As 
a result, the Birmingham Town Council hardly contained 
half a dozen Conservatives, and a Tory was as much 
tabooed in the headquarters of the new municipalism as 
Catholics are in the 'Town Council of Belfast. 
CITY BEFORE PARTY. 

Mr. Fowler, on the other hand, went upon exactly the 
opposite tack. He maintained, as he still maintains, that 
it is a mistake to subordinate a great question of civic 
government and municipal administration to the issues 
of national politics with which very often they are very 
remotely connected. “ Where you find a good man and a 
true, a capable man, and one who is ready and willing to 
do good service to his fellow-citizens, that man,” said 
Mr. Fowler, “should be elected, all considerations of 
party and of sect notwithstanding.” This principle he 
always carried ‘out, and to the strenuousness with 
which he has insisted upon regarding local government 
as distinct from national party issues, is largely due 
the success which has attended his greatest adminis- 
trative achievement—the establishment and the passing 
of the Parish Councils Act. After serving as mayor, 
his next important post was that of chairman of the 
first School Board that was elected in Wolverhampton. 
It was a difficult post,. but it was one which he 
filled with conspicuous ability, and with that sweet 
reasonableness which is not usually supposed to be a 
distinctive note of the militant Nonconformist. 


THE TYPICAL METHODIST LAYMAN. 

Although active in public service, busily engaged in 
his own profession, Mr. Fowler never ceased, nor has he 
to this day ceased, to take an active interest in the welfare 
of the great denomination within which he was born. 
His father, the Rev. Joseph Fowler, occupied a very 
distinguished position in the Connexion. In those days 
Wesleyan Methodism was a hot-bed of Toryism, and 
what appears even to the Conservative Wesleyan 
of to-day of a very extreme and prosperous type. 
When Mr. Fowler was a boy it was quite an esta- 
blished article -of faith in many Methodist circles 
that there was something ungodly in political life, and 
such a portent as the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes in those 
days would have seemed to a very large number of 
Methodists nothing short of an apparition of Antichrist. 
In the midst of such a conservative and reactionary 
generation, the Rev. Joseph Fowler shone forth as a pillar 
of light. He was a man of education, broad views, of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, and such a general favourite, 
that after being Secretary of the Conference, he would 
certainly have been elected President, but for his unfor- 
tunate and premature death. It was from him that 
Mr. Fowler inherited that stalwart Liberalism that has 
always distinguished him ever since he first took part 
in political 1'fe. His mother came from a Conservative 
camp; one of her brothers was Mr. James Hartley, of 
Sunderland, a well-known Conservative M.P., who was 
at one time heading fair for a seat in the Conservative 
administration ; while another brother was Tory candi- 
date in East Staffordshire. In the Connexion Mr. Fowler 
took his fair measure of denominational work, and exer- 
cised a steady and constant influence in favour of the 
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liberalising of a denomination sorely in need of it. He 
represented the Wesleyan laymen. He is perhaps at this 
moment the typical Wesleyan layman, and as such took 
a leading part in the efforts that had been made to open 
the Conference to the laity. 

HIS POLITICAL LIFE. 

In all religious and moral questions he has taken a 
prominent part, and to him the country owes a debt of 
gratitude for the constant manner in which he has sup- 
ported Mrs. Putier in her long struggle against the 
official patronage and regulation of prostitution. In 
England, and in any other democratic country which is 
in a healthy condition, the manifestation of efficiency in 
local administration leads to transfer sooner or later to 
the House of Commons. Mr. Fowler was no exception 
to the rule. Although refusing to subordinate municipal 
to national issues, he had always taken an active part in: 
party political strife, and in 1880, when the great Liberal 
revival took place which resulted in the discomfiture of 
the jingoes of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Fowler was elected 
as colleague of Mr. Villiers, the aged Nestor of Liberalism, 
whose name was always associated with the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Mr. Fowler’s reminiscences in political life 
go back tothe beginning of that great struggle. While a 
mere boy he attended one of the famous meetings at 
Covent Garden when the Corn Law League was founded, 
but he was too far away from the centre to hear anything 
that was said. In his fiftieth year he became parliamen- 
tary colleague of the veteran statesman whose annual 
motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws had paved the 
way for the agitation of Messrs. Cobden and Bright. On 
entering Parliament, Mr. Fowler soon made his mark, 

IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A long practice of public speaking in the town council 
had given him fluency and address and a choice of diction 
which he turned to good account in the House of Commons. 
He soon made his mark, His maiden speech on the 
3urials Bill and another speech in favour of the exclusion 
of the Bishops in the House of Lords attracted the atten- 
tion of John Bright, and one or two other speeches on 
similar subjects soon led to his recognition in the House 
and in the country as one of the coming men of the party. 
Although sitting below the Gangway, he devoted himself 
with great assiduity to the mastery of the business of the 
House, he paid special attention to questions of legal and 
local Government reform, and in the discussion of the 
Trish Land Act and the Coercion Act, more than once 
indicated his readiness on occasion to take up an inde- 
pendent although strictly friendly attitude to the 
Liberal Government. After being appointed first to 
serve on one Commission and then on another, he made 
his début as a Liberal official by becoming Under- 
Secretary for the Home Office in 1884. The post 
suited him, and he was in many respects a very useful 
foil of the brusque manners of his chief. He became 
a great House of Commons man—that is to say, he 
lived and breathed and had his being in the lobbies, 
and became an idolator of its forms and customs, and 
at the same time he did his fair share, and more, 
perhaps, than his fair share, of stump oratory in the 
country. He took up the question of the Free Breakfast 
Table, and did yeoman service in connection with the 
extension of the suffrage. 

AT THE TREASURY. 

In 1885 he was returned at the head of the 
poll for Wolverhampton, and on the re-constitu- 
tion, in 1886, of the Liberal party on a Gladstonian 
and Home Rule basis, he became Financial Secretary 
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to the Treasury, serving an apprenticeship, in which 
he distinguished himself so much, that people began 
to think he was certain to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the next Liberal administration. When the 
Home ule Bill fell, and Mr. Fowler with the rest of his 
colleagues went into exile in the wilderness of Opposition, 
he kept up his spirits and kept on fighting with the best 
of them, his equable spirit and stalwart resolution being 
as a pillar of strength to his colleagues. The chief 
service which he rendered to the party in the House 
during the years of tribulation were his criticisms on 
Mr. Goschen’s finance. Sir William Harcourt was for the 
most part too indolent to follow up the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with the assiduity and perseverance which 
the case demanded, and the task fell to Mr. Fowler, who 
applied himself to it con amore. Mr. Fowler is an old- 
fashioned financier, and he disapproved of the financial 
arrangements of the Free Education Bill and of the Naval 
Defence Bill. Mr. Fowler’s criticisms on the Naval 
Defence Bill were exclusively financial, but he refused 
the post Mr. Gladstone had offered him in the Admiralty 
on the ground that he knew nothing about the Navy, 
and he has never set himself up as an authority on 
subjects of Imperial defence. His manly, straight- 
forward, effective eloquence was in great request at all 
demonstrations, and many of the speeches which he 
delivered between 1886 and 1890 were among the most 
powerful and cogent attacks that were made on the 
policy of the coercionist Government. 


A TYPICAL SPEECH. 


Among his speeches, one which deserves special 
notice is that which he addressed to the Eighty Club 
in March, 1890. He attacked the Parliament of 1886 on 
the ground that it was the Anti-Housc-of-Commons 
Parliament. It was the Parliament which had at every 
point and every turn of its history, and in all the 
details of its procedure, uniformly done its utmost to 
impair the dignity and paralyse the power of the nation. 
He maintained it was the duty of the Liberal party to 
uphold the power and prerogatives of the supreme and 
unique position of the House of Commons in our Con- 
stitution, and to defend the right of minorities and indi- 
vidual members. He held that when the Liberals came 
in, it was their duty to maintain the parliamentary 
traditions, and restore the old traditions of fair play, 
equal rights, and equal justice to all sections of the 
House, and to recognise a community of membership 
and good feeling. Speaking as to the future pro- 
gramme of the Liberal party, he said “ that without 
believing in finality, he thought that the political 
machine was a good instrument which could do a good 
deal of work, and that the epoch of construction had 
arrived. It would not do to put the new wine of a 
vigorous democracy into the old bottles of political 
economy of the early Radicals.” He suggested to the 
Liberal party the wisdom of accepting the lead of the 
London County Council, which had indicated the rudi- 
ments of municipal statesmanship, which would be a 
very valuable factor in the history of English politics. 
The aim and ideal of the Liberal party was to improve 
the daily life of the people of this country, to adjust the 
relations between class and class, and to alleviate as far 
as possible the miseries of poverty. The true glory of 
the nation was in the physical and moral well-being and 
well-doing of the masses of the people. In achieving 
this work he protested against the action of those who 
refused to recognise in their opponents the same loftiness 
of principle which actuated themselves.” 


HIS BREADTH OF VIEW. 

Such a speech delivered at the time when party spirit 
was running extremely high, and when it was almost 
regarded as a particular mark of sound Liberalism to 
impute all manner of evil to Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues, was significant of the man. While he 
was a hard hitter, Mr. Fowler never hit below the belt, 
and has always expressed the greatest distaste for all 
personal attacks. No cause is gained, in his opinion, by 
attributing unfair or untrue motives to those who are 
opposing them. This attitude of mind is the political 
counterpart of his religious standpoint. Although Mr. 
Fowler is a devout Methodist, he has always been on 
sympathetic terms with men of the most diverse religious 
creeds. There is nothing of the narrowness of the old 
Methodism about him. He has counted amongst his 
friends men of so diverse a character as Canon Liddon, 
Cardinal Manning, Archdeacon Farrar, John Morley, Dr. 
Dale, and Bishop Fraser. Like few other men in polities, 
he has refused to join in the cry against “ base, bloody and 
brutal Balfour;” and has constantly recognised, both 
publicly and privately, the fact that his own party can 
lay no claim to the monopoly of all the virtues that exist 
in public life. This spirit of toleration and of sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the differences of standpoint of his 
opponents has led some to declare that he was a Mr. 
Facing-both-Ways, who could always be relied upon to 
compromise a principle or evacuate a position which had 
become inconvenient to hold. Such are the accusations 
which intemperate ignorance always finds ready to hand 
to hurl against practical men who are more concerned 
about attaining their end than upon securing triumph 
for the particular organisation or tactics by which they 
have sought to attain it. 

IN THE CABINET. 

There was no mistake among his own colleagues as 
to the nature of the apparent disposition to compromise, 
and it was nevertheless recognised in 1892, when the 
general election once more placed the Liberals in office, 
that Mr. Fowler would occupy aseat in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Gladstone promptly verified this expectation by placing 
Mr. Fowler at the head of the Local Government Board, 
with instructions to take in hand the passing of the 
Parish Councils Bill through Parliament. For this task 
Mr. Fowler’s previous training and equable and well- 
balanced mind were peculiarly qualified; he set to work 
at once with a will, and soon made himself master of the 
subject. As President of the Local Government Board 
he was at the head of one of the most important 
administrative bodies in the United Kingdom. 

AT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

Of his work at the head of the great administrative 
machine, I cannot do better than quote the following 
extracts from an interview with Mr. Fowler, which Mr. 
Blathwayt contributed some time since to Cassell’s Family 
Magazine :— 

“T am the Local Government Board,” said- Mr. Fowler. 
“I wield all the powers and dutics of what was formerly 
known asthe Poor Law Board. I have power over all sanitary 
matters; the questions concerning contagious diseases—except 
as regards animals, which still remains as before—and 
epidemics, which came once within the sphere of the Privy 
Council, are now in my special province. All the powers and 
duties concerning the public health and public improvements, 
concerning, for instance, artisans’ dwellings and the like, local 
covernment, local taxation, ete., which once were in the hands 
of the Home Secretary, are now placed in my hands. You 
will therefore understand something of my responsibilities. 
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“T need scarcely add that I am assisted by an admirable 
staff of workers, for it would be impossible for the work to be 
done without a competent staff. I have in my charge such 
legislative work as that which is involved in the Bills for the 
Registration of Electors, and Parish Councils. All Bills, 
moreover, before the House relating to the London County 
Council are in my charge. For instance, I am just about to 
introduce a Bill with reference to their powers and rates. 
The number of statistical reports of every sort and kind that 
are returned to us long ago exceeded ten millions. We have 
to advise and report on private Bills relating to private matters. 
The public has no idea how many of these Bills come before 
us. We have the advising of Local Authorities in matters of 
hospital construction, and on sanitary matters in general. I 
have just refused the Tooting Authorities permission to build 
the fever hospital in that district. Careless vaccination cases 
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people to sing hymns in the street ; that was strictly forbidden 
at one time. Strangers under our rule may bring dogs into 
the town, and we do not regard ‘lounging’ on Sunday after. 
noons as an offence against the law. The rates have reeciyed 
our especial attention, and I can assure you it was full time 
they did so. In 1879, when the highway accounts were {first 
brought under the audit, some very curious applications of 
these rates came to light. In one parish a sparrow-shvoting 
club for the farmers had been supported by the highway rate, 
In another parish the mole catchers’ bills were paid out of the 
same source. Rewards for killing foxes were paid out of tlie 
rates in several cases. Then, again, the Board had to disal! ww 
champagne and plovers’ eggs, visits to the theatres, journeying 
expenses when no journey was taken, presentation portraits, 
‘suitable demonstrations’ on the chairman of some local boari's 
wedding day, memorial keys, and the like. ‘To such purposes 
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MR. FOWLER'S ROOM AT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


come before us, outbreaks of fever; all these things are under 
my control. I need scarcely say I have inspectors everywhere, 
some of whom at the present moment are inquiring into the 
management of the Lynton workhouse, and the necessity for 
a hospital at Tottenham. Our administrative control varies 
considerably. In Poor Law matters it is complete. I have 
power to create, dissolye, and amalgamate unions, and to 
regulate the proceedings of the guardians in the minutest 
particulars. Over municipalities proper I have no direct control ; 
it is only when the borough wants to berrow money that the 
Board can step in and impose conditions. For instance, I am 
at this moment responsible for the rearrangement of the 
Liverpool Finance, and I have just refused Manchester per- 
mission to buy an estate in Notts for sewage purposes. We 
have power also to amend or to abrogate the by-laws passed 
by the Sanitary Authorities, under the Public Health Act in 
1875. In one instance, we have disallowed a by-law pro- 
hibiting all boys from throwing stones in:the town. ' We allow 


was the public money of old too frequently devoted. But tle 
Local Government Board has altered all that, and those 
halcyon days are now strictly of the past.” 


OUR FUTURE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


As one of the financial ilwminati of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Fowler was attached to Sir W. Harcourt as one of the inner 
circle charged with the preparation of the Budget of tlic 
Session, He rendered good service to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and confirmed his title to be regarded as 
the next keeper of the purse of John Bull. 

Another measure for which he was chiefly responsihl 
was the Equalisation of Rates (Metropolis) Bill. Thi 
measure conferring this important instalment of justice 
was drafted so fairly as to receive the support of Lor 
Salisbury, and passed amid the general applause of all 
political sections, 
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HIS REGISTRATION BILL, 

Mr. Fowler was less successful as a legislator—through 
no fault of hisown—in the attempt which he made to deal 
with the difficulties of registration. His Bill as he 
introduced it in 1893 was condemned by many Radicals 
as too moderate. There are probably few who do not 
heartily wish it had passed into law. The present absurd 
state of things, by which seven out of every seventeen adult 
males, or 4,890,000 out of 11,000,000 adult Englishmen 
are disfranchised, seems likely to continue till after 
another election. Mr. TFowler’s proposals were as 
follows :— 

(1) The appointment of district and superintendent 
registrars, appointed and paid by the local authorities, whose 
duty it will be to see that every qualified householder is duly 
inscribed on the register; (2) the reduction of the qualifying 
period from twelve months to three ; (3) the facilitation of tue 
transfer of voters from the register of one district to another ; 
(4) the simplification of the lodger franchise; and (5) the 
abolition of the rating qualification. 

The Bill never got through, and now Mr. Fowler has 
something else to do. 

AT THE INDIA OFFICE. 

When the great change took place and Mr. Gladstone 
handed over the reins to Lord Rosebery, Mr. Fowler took 
no part in the brief but somewhat fierce intrigues which 
followed. All that he did was to insist that at whatever 
cost, under whatever leader, the party must hold together. 
As a contribution to this indispensable demonstration 
that the Liberal party was not a mere concatenation of 
Gladstonian items, Mr. Fowler placed his portfolio 
unreservedly at the disposal of his colleagues. “ Make of 
me what you please, put me where you choose. I am 
ready to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, if so 
be that thereby I can more usefully serve my party.” 
Asa result of the shuffling of offices that followed the 
change in the premiership, Mr. Shaw Lefevre was made 
President of the Local Government Board and Mr. Fowler 
became Secretary for India. At first he demurred, 
doubting whether the training of a municipal admiuis- 
trator in the Midlands was sufficient qualification for the 
office which holds the.gorgeous East in fee. But his 
scruples were overcome, and Mr. H. H. Fowler went to 
the India Office, where he remains at this moment. 


AT HOME. 


A hard worker in the House and in his office, Mr. Fowler 
has always found his best recreation in the change of 
work, and such relaxation as he needs in reading in the 
bosom of his family. One who knows him well says that 
Mr. Fowler understands most thoroughly how to work, 
but unfortunately for him he is utterly ignorant how to 
play. His devotion to his study is so great that he is apt 
to forget the necessity for physical exercise and the need 
for occasional relaxation. He is as domestic as Mr. Glad- 
stone. He married a daughter of Mr, Thornycroft, a 
Midland ironmaster, and his wife and children have 
always been his favourite companions. His son has acted 
as his private secretary, and both his daughters have 
shown that they possess distinct literary gifts. His eldest 
daughter has published a book of poems, “Grave and 
Gay,” while his second daughter, confining herself to 
prose, has contributed many charming papers to periodical 
literature, dealing chiefly with child life. Her article 
on “Glimpses of Child Life,” in Longman’s Magazine, 
attracted much favourable notice from the public, and 
she is now preparing for press a volume dealing with a 
similar subject. 
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A GREAT MIDDLE CLASS MAN. 

Such in brief and hurried outline is the story of the 
career of one of the most universally respected members 
of the new school of Liberal middle-class statesmen. His 
life story is not so romantie, nor is his personal character 
as full of light and shadow as that of some brilliant 
adventurers who have climbed from the lowest rung in 
the social ladder to where they were able to swagger 
in the foretop of the State. Mr. Fowler was never quite 
at the bottom. He may never be quite at the top. 
Whether near the bottom or the top, he was never a 
swaggerer, and never could be accused of any conduct 
inconsistent with the character of a shrewd, cautious, 
solid, conscientious Englishman, with a passion for work, 
inexhaustible, quiet, good-humoured, and quite a genius 
for getting his own way. 

IJ.—THE MEASURE, x 

The Parish Councils Act is the work of Mr. Fowler. 
He was aided no doubt by Sir W. Foster and his per- 
manent staff, but he has as much right to have his name 
associated with the great reform of our local government 
as Mr. Forster with the Education Act, or Sir Robert 
Peel with the Repeal of the Corn Laws. For good or for 
evil it marks an era in the development of self-govern- 
ment in England. It is in some senses the crowning of 
the edifice of democratic reconstruction. It introduces 
everywhere tlie principle of election, it ignores the dis- 
tinctions of sect and station, and covers the whole land 
with a network of local representative institutions. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT AS IT WAS. 

Mr. Fowler’s speech on introducing the Bill was an 
ideal presentation of a great and complex subject. How 
great and how complex ‘it was we can form some slight 
idea from the following passage, in which in a few 
succinct sentences he described the administrative chaos 
with which he had to deal :— 

Some years ago a high authority, now sitting in this House, 
said there was no labyrinth so intricate as the chaos of our 
local administration. I will tell the House in a few sentences 
the extreme anomalies under which we live, so far as our local 
administration is concerned. An inhabitant of a borough in 
this country lives in a fourfold area for the purpose of local 
government—in a borough, in a parish, in a union, in a 
county. None of these areas are coterminous unless by 
accident. Different parts of a borough may be in different 
parishes, unions, and counties, and an inhabitant is often 
governed by five authorities—the council, the vestry, the burial 
board, the board of guardians, and the quarter sessions. The 
inhabitants of a local board district live under precisely 
the same number of areas and governing bodies, except 
that the local board and its district may be different for 
different inhabitants. The inhabitant of a rural parish 
lives in a parish, a union, a highway district, and a county, 
and may be governed by a vestry, a school board, a burial 
board, and by justices—in fact, my hon. friend the member for 
Carnarvonshire once stated in the House that where he lived 
he was subject to no fewer than 35 different local authorities. 
Some statistics will show the state of things at the present 
day. Irrespective of the 52 counties of England and Wales, 
we have 302 municipal boroughs, 31 Improvement Act dis- 
tricts, 688 local board districts, 574 rural sanitary authorities, 
58 other sanitary authoritics, 2,302 school boards, 362 highway 
districts, comprising upwards of 8,000 parishes and 6,477 high- 
way parishes not included in the highway districts, 1,052 
burial beards, 648 poor-law unions, 13,775 ecclesiastical 
parishes, and nearly 15,000 civil parishes. The total number 
of authorities who tax the English ratepayers is between 
28,000 and 29,000. Not only are we exposed to this multi- 
plicity of authority and confusion of rating power, but the 
qualification tenure, mode of election, and other incidents of 
all these parishes differ from each other. 
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AND AS IT IS TO BE. 

Out of this chaos. Mr. Fowler proposed to create cosmos 
by dealing with the whole question in accordance with 
the simple practical democratic fashion that had been 
followed by the far-seeing statesmen who framed the 
Municipal Corporation Act more than half a century 
since. Every parish henceforth was to have either its 
own municipal parliament, or if the population was too 
sparse its own general assembly of all qualified electors. 
Every householder, male or female, was to have a vote. 
Nothing could be more simple, nothing more obvious. 
But sixty years had to pass after the first Reform Act 
before such an obvious, simple, and inevitable corollary 
to the overthrow of feudalism was to obtain acceptance. 


WHY THE CHANGE WAS MADE. 


Mr. Fowler tersely explained why this drastic reform 
was required. It was not because the old system was an 
anachronism: it was simply because the old system, 
anachronistic or not anachronistic, had failed to achieve 
the ends for which local government was instituted :-— 

The sanitary condition of many of our rural villages is 
disgraceful, and we are bound to do what we can to remedy 
a state of things that the urban authorities have endeavoured 
to remedy for years. What is the business of local govern- 
ment in rural districts? You want localities supplied with 
pure water, the houses and roads properly drained, food 
unadulterated and uncontaminated, and the dwellings fit for 
human beings. For this purpose I submit there is no authority 
better than the authority of the people who reside in the 
locality. 

A QUESTION APART FROM PARTY. 

After explaining in detail how he proposed to vest 
power in the hands of the local residents, Mr. Fowler 
concluded his able and comprehensive exposition of his 
great Bill by the following worthy appeal to the patriotism 
of Parliament :— 

We ought to deal with this question apart from party, asa 
question in which all citizens of the State are interested. I 
have the hope, I cherish the belief, that the new authority we 
for the first time create, purely local in character, the parish 
council, with its district council, the town council, and the 
county councii, and the great council of the realm assembled 
in Parliament, will, by harmonious co-operation, by wise 
administration, by constantly advancing efficiency, confirm to 
successive generations of Englishmen, these representative 
institutions, which are the surest foundation and the strongest 
bulwarks of individual freedom and national prosperity. 

“We ought to deal with this question apart from 
party ”: that was Mr. Fowler’s keynote in ‘alenhiioe the 
Bill. It is his keynote to-day. As in Wolverhampton in 
old times he refused to mix municipal questions up with 
national party issues, so he wishes to see the new system 
of rural government established free from the canker of 
pitty passion. All who worked with him were not 
equally patriotic. But on the whole Mr, Fowler held 
his own. 

THE FIGHT IN THE COMMONS. 

The Opposition in the House did not respond to his 
public-spirited appeal with much cordiality. The fight 
over the disestablishment of the last relics of feudalism 
in the shape of the squire and the parson was carried on 
week after week and month after month with extra- 
ordinary vehemence. 

The Parish Councils Bill occupied 47 sittings of the 
Commons and 10 of the House of Lords. The Opposition 
gave notice of 1,025 amendments, and actually moved 
402. The Government and the Liberal party moved 217 
amendments. Mr. Fowler has, since Parliament closed, 
made a speech in which he stated that he spoke 803 
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times on the Parish Councils Bill. Tue great Poor Law 
Bill occupied only 14 sittings of the Commons; the 
Municipal Corporations Bill, 15; the Irish Church Dis- 
establishment Bill, 18; Irish Land Bill of 1870, 23, 
Mr. Ritchie’s Bill of 1888, 35 sittings (counting both 
Houses); the Parish Councils Bill occupied 57 sittings. 
PARLIAMENTARY PATIENCE. 

The delay was aggravating. The multiplication of 
amendments was hardly disguised obstruction. But Mr. 
Fowler never lost his temper, and continued to meet 
obstructions and critics from first to last with the 
urbanity and courtesy which has always distinguished 
him. Most Ministers in his place would have found tlic 
temptation to say “damn” almost irresistible. If Mr. 
Fowler felt it—for the old Adam is not entirely extinct 
even in a Methodist class-leader—he resisted the tempter. 
If you cannot make a revolution with rosewater, neither 
can you bounce a great administrative reform through 
Parliament. Mr. Fowler was patient, courteous, watchful, 
conciliatory. More than once his wild men jeopardised 
the success of the measure. But he stood to his guns, 
insisted upon meeting critics fairly even when they sat 
in the House of Lords, and in the end he had his reward. 
The Act was placed upon the Statute Book, and in 
December the whole country will be covered from end t» 
end with the councils constituted by Mr. Fowler’s Act. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF THE ACT. 

The part of the Parish Councils Act which most imme- 
diately appeals to me is that which has nothing to do 
with parish councils at all. For years past we hav 
been labouring away at the reform of the poor law 
administration. The constitution of the old boards of 
guardians was such that, outside of parishes with only onc 
member, no one was quite sure who was his representa- 
tive, how many votes he had, when the election took 
place, or anything else about the board. Mr. Fowler’s 
Act at a stroke revolutionises everything. We do not 
know exactly what the parish councils may do. We 
all know what the guardians have to do. They are 
charged with the relief of the poor. They are thc 
executors of the trust—the sacred trust—imposed upon 
all Christian men of seeing that the hungry are fed, that 
drink is given to the thirsty, that the naked are clothed, 
and that the houseless are sheltered. If the words of 
our Lord in describing the Last Judgment are to be inter- 
preted according to their obvious and simple meaning, 
our lot in the next world will be decided more by the 
method in which the guardians whom we elect perform 
their duties than by our attendance at church or our 
views on questions of speculative theology. Hence the 
supreme importance of bringing home as closely as pos- 
sible to every elector his or her personal responsibility 
for electing men and women as guardians of the poor 
who are worthy depositaries of so sacred a trust. 

THE FUTURE BOARDS OF GUARDIANS. 

The new Act achieves this by making a clean sweep 
of every complication, restriction, exceptional privilege, 
or disqualification. Henceforth boards of guardians 
will be elected on much the same lines as town councils. 
As many of my readers will, I hope, be carefully con- 
sidering what should be done to raise the character of 
the new boards, the following brief but authentic sum- 
mary of the changes made by Mr. Fowler will be 
useful :-— 

1. All plural voting is abolished. 

2. All ex officio guardians disappear. 

3. No woman is disqualified by marriage from serving as 
guardian. 
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4. Wvery person on the county council or parliamentary 
register can give one vote and no more for each guardian. 

5. Any man or woman, rich or poor, married or unmarried, who 
has lived for twelve months preceding the election in any 

rish in the union, as well as any person who is an elector in 
any parish in the union, is eligible to serve as guardian. 

6. Guardians will be elected for three years. The county 
council may vary the ordinary rule by which one-third retire 
annually by allowing the whole of them to retire every three 
years. ; : 

7. The elected guardians can elect outside their own number 
a chairman, vice-chairman, and two other members, qualified 
to be guardians. This year these additional members must be 
chosen from the old ex officios. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGE. 

This places the democracy in control of the whole 
machinery for poor law relief. Hitherto many excellent 
persons admirably fitted to serve on boards of guard- 
jans have been unavailable, owing to the fact that 
they were legally disqualified. Now every one is quali- 
fied who is capable. And the first immediate result 
of the change should be a great increase in the number 
of lady guardians. It is no longer necessary for the 
candidate to be a taxpayer. It is enough if she is 
aresident. The true proportion of men and women on 
boards of guardians is half and half, although it may 
properly be contended that as there are more female 
paupers than male, and as the control of the homes 
and children of the State is peculiarly the province of 
women, it would be more in accordance with the fitness 
of things that women should constitute two-thirds of the 
ideal board. We are a long way from that at present. 
But any Union in the land which cannot produce at least 
two capable women to sit on its board, is a Union which 
deserves to be scouted as but semi-civilised and below 
the standard of the century.* 

The immense importance of securing the services of 
the best men and women in the community in the arduous 
and thankless task of ministering to the needs of the poor 
and the afflicted will, I hope, be appreciated by all 
ministers of religion. A Guardians’ Sunday, in which a 
week before the nomination of candidates all pulpits 
might resound with discourses pointing out the obliga- 
tion of the Christian state to Christ’s poor, and the duty 
of personal service to the least of these His brethren, 
would signalise the new departure and help to place the 
first boards elected under the new system within the bene- 
ficent and humanising influence of the Christian ideal. 

THE PARISH COUNCILS. 

The boards of guardians are, as I have said, no new 
thing. We know their work, their duties, their limi- 
tations, and their opportunities. The parish councils 
are a new thing from which much is hoped and much is 
feared. The following brief summary of the provisions 
of the Act will show exactly how things stand. I confine 
myself to rural districts. 

THE PARISH MEETING. 

The Act first of all establishes in every rural parish, large 
or small, a legal body composed of all the electors on the 
county council and Parliamentary registers in that parish, 
which is known as the parish meeting. 

This General Assembly of all the electors must be summoned 
after due notice at least once a year, it must meet after 6 P.m, 
and elect its own chairman. 





* In this connection may I beg any of my readers who may feel dispose 1 to 
move in this matter to place themselves in communication with the Secretary 
of the Society for Promoting the Election of Women Guardians, whose address 
is 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. If they are Liberals, they may 
address themselves with advantage to the Secretary of the Woman’s Liberal 
Federation. : 
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When the total number of electors is under one hundred, 
the parish meeting will be the sole governing body. When 
the electors are between one hundred and three hundred, they 
can at option elect a parish council. When there are more 
than three hundred they must elect such a council. 

The parish meeting, where there is no parish council, takes 
the place of the vestry in all secular affairs, it will appoint 
overseers and assistant overseers charity trustees; it may 
act through a committee and it may, by leave of the county 
council, exercise all the power of a parish council. 

THE PARISH COUNCIL: ITS ELECTION. 

The parish council consists of not fewer than five or more 
than fifteen elected councillors, as fixed by the county council. 

Every parish council must be elected annually before 
April 15, and must meet within seven days after to elect a 
ohairman. 

Every parochial elector, or any person male or female twelve 
months resident in or within three miles of the parish, is 
eligible for election. 

Each candidate must be nominated in writing by two 
parochial electors at the parish meeting, where opportunity is 
to be given for heckling the candidates. 

If a poll is demanded, it must be taken by ballot, and no 
elector can give more than one vote to any candi late. 

ITS MEETING PLACE. 

The parish council is entitled to use, free of charge, rooms 
not otherwise in use in schools receiving parliamentary grants, 
or in buildings supported out of rates, such as workhouses, 
police stations, county offices, etc., for official inquiries, for 
meeting about allotments, in connection with parish and 
district council elections, or for the administration of the 
public funds. 

No parish or district council shall meet on licensed 
premises unless no other room is legally available. 

ITS FINANCIAL RESOURCES. 

The parish council can borrow money or incur any expense 
for legal objects which involves an annual rate of threepence 
in the pound. 

With the consent of the parish meeting the total amount 
which may be raised in any financial year exclusive of expenses 
under the adoptive Acts, but inclusive of all charges in respect 
of loans, is limited to sixpence in the pound. 

Under the adoptive Acts it may levy additional rates 
for Lighting and Washing, Baths and Washhouses, Burials 
Act, Public Improvement Act and Free Libraries Act. 

The expenses of the parish council will be paid out of the 
poor rate. 

Money, with the consent of the county council and the 
Local Government Board, can be borrowed for purchasing 
lund and for buildings and other permanent improvements. 

ITS ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS. 

The powers given to the parish council are :— 

(a) Appointment of the overseers, and appointment of 
additional persons to be overseers in place of the church- 
wardens ; 

(b) Holding of property for the benefit of the parish, and, 
subject to certain conditions, the sale of such property ; 

(ec) The powers and duties of the vestry, except as regards 
Church affairs, and except the powers of adopting the adoptive 
Acts, and of consenting to an expense under those Acts, which 
powers are vested in the parish meeting ; 

(ad) The civil powers and duties of the churchwardens ; 

(e) The powers and duties of overseers, or of churchwardens 
and overseers, as respects rating appeals by them, the pro- 
vision of a vestry-room, parochial office, parish books, parish 
chest, fire engine, or fire escape ; 

(f) The power of making representations with respect to 
unhealthy dwellings or obstructive buildings, and with regard 
to allotments, and the election of allotment managers; 

(g) The. powers of allotment wardens, committee or allot- 
ments managers, the appointment of such persons ceasing ; 

(kh) The powers of executing the following adoptive Acts 
when adopted by the parish meeting, namely, the Lighting 
and Watching Act, the Baths and Washhouses Acts, the 
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Burial Acts, the Public Improvements Act, and the Public 
Libraries Act, and if they or any of them are already adopted, 
the power of carrying them out in future; 

(®) To provide and acquire buildings for public offices, mect- 
ings, and other public purposes ; 

(j) To provide a recreation ground or public walks, and to 
make bye-laws with respect to them, or with regard to any 
village green, or other open space under their control or to the 
expense of which they have contributed ; 

(k) To utilise the supply of water within their parish; 

(1) To deal with any pond, ditch, or drain prejudicial to 
health ; 

(m) To acquire rights of way beneficial to the parish, 
whether situate within the parish, or in an adjoining parish. 


OF REVIEWS. 


= 

The council can permit the erection on allotment land of a 

stable, cow-house, and barn, as well as less substantial buildin vs, 
—AND WITH CHARITIES. 

Trustees holding any property for the purpose of a reercation 
ground or allotments, or otherwise for the benefit of a rural 
parish, may, with the approval of the Charity Commissioners, 
transfer it to the parish council. 

Where the overseers are trustees of any property for the 
benefit of the parish, a corresponding number of persons are {5 
be appointed by the parish council to be trustees in place of 
the overseers, and if the charity is not an ecclesiastical charity 
the same enactment is made as respects churchwardens. ; 

In the case of non-ecclesiastical parochial charities adminis- 
tered by a body of trustees containing no representative 
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HOW IT CAN DEAL WITH LAND— 


A parish council may apply to the county council for com- 

paleory powers to buy land for any of the above purposes, and 
or purposes of allotments. ‘The county council, subject to 
appeal to the Local Government Board, may grant such 
authority if satisfied land cannot otherwise be obtained. 

If the county council refuses, the parish council can appeal 
to the Local Government Board. In any such purchase no 
compensation is to be added for compulsion. Compulsory 
power can be obtained in the same way for the hiring of land 
for allotments for terms from fourteen to thirty-five years. 

Land voluntarily acquired can be let in pieces exceeding the 
present one acre limit. 

Land compulsorily hired shall not be let to any one holder 
in larger lots than four acres, yviz., one acre arable, and three 
acres pasture, 


element, the parish council may sppoint additional trustees | 

the extent allowed by the Charity Commissioners. This pro- 
vision and that of the preceding paragraph apply to charities 
which have been founded more than forty years, and in tl. 
case of charities the founders of which are still alive thei: 
application will commence at the expiration of forty years fron 

the passing of the Act. 

Where the vestry now have power to appoint trustees or 
beneficiaries of a charity, not an ecclesiastical charity, thi 
parish council is to appoint. 

Draft schemes affecting parish charities are to be communi 
cated to the parish council, which will have the same rights a 
the inhabitants at present. 

RURAL DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

Rural sanitary districts are heneeforth to be called rftral 

districts, each with its own rural district council, which will 
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consist of councillors elected in the same way as guardians are 
elected for the several parishes of the district. Every rural 
district councillor is a guardian, but in urban districts coun- 
cillors are elected who do not sit as guardians. 

The chairman of the district council, when not a woman, will 
ex officio be a J.P. 

The rural district councils will have all the powers :— 

(a) Of the rural sanitary authority ; 

(b) Of highway boards and surveyors of highways within 
heir district, together with certain powers possessed by urban 
sanitary authorities in relation to highways- -the transfer of 
these powers may be postponed by order of the county council ; 

(c) Such powers of urban authorities under the Publie 
Health Acts or other Acts as the Local Government Board 
may assign to them ; 

(d) The duty of protecting all public rights of way, and of 
preventing their closure or obstruction, and of preventing any 
unlawful encroachment on any roadside waste ; and if a parish 
council make a representation on the above matters, and the 
district council refuse to act, the county council may on appeal 
act in their place ; 

(e) Power to aid in preventing the extinction of rights of 
common and to regulate the use of commons ; 

(f) The powers of justices in relation to: (i) The licensing 
of gang masters; (ii) The grant of pawnbrokers’ certiticates ; 
(iii) The licensing of dealers in game; (iv) The grant of 
certificates for passage brokers and emigrant runners; 
(v) The abolition of fairs and alteration of days for holding 
fairs; (vi) The execution as the local authority of the Acts 
relating to petroleum and infant life protection; (vii) The 
powers of quarter sessions as respects the licensing of knackers’ 
yards. 

LONDON VESTRIES. 

London vestries are transformed into urban district councils, 
and will be elected in the same way as such councils outside 
London. The incumbent will cease to be ex officio chairman 
of the vestry, but with the churchwardens he will be entitled 
to a seat on the vestry. 

Such are the salient features of this remarkable piece of 
constructive legislation. ‘The total rateable value of the 
rural districts of England and Wales was about fifty 
millions in 1890-91. If all’ the parish councils and 
parish meetings levied the maximum rate of sixpence’in 
the pound, excluding the adoptive Acts, the total available 
income of these rural parliaments would be £1,250,000 per 
annum. Of course this is a total that will not be 
reached, but it represents the maximum amount avail- 
able for purposes of rural administration by the parish 
councils. 

THE INCIDENCE OF LOCAL TAXATION, 


The whole of this sum, be it large or small, will fall 
upon real property--that is to say, on houses and land. 
The inevitable result of this will be that the owners 
of real property will endeavour, very naturally, to 
secure the return of parish councillors who will not 
increase the rates. The pressure of rates on the land- 
owner can hardly be increased without bringing to the 
forefront of political questions the grievance of the inci- 
dence of local taxation. Some other resources besides rates 
on realty must be found for our local administrators. 

I had an interesting conversation on this subject with 
Mr. Fowler immediately before Parliament rose. I found 
him fully prepared to admit that the time had come for 
an exhaustive examination into the whole question of 
local taxation. With regard to the old rates for the 
relief of the poor and the maintenance of highways, he 
held the owners of realty had no reason to complain. 
With the sanitary rates, the education rate, the new rates 
and, of course, the parish council rate it was different. 
The grievance of the landed and house-owning ratepayer 
was undeniable. Mr. Fowler has furnished all the 


material for forming a judgment as to the need for such 
an inquiry by his elaborate report on local taxation 
(printed April 10th, 1893). But something more 
is wanted than a report on the facts. The burdens 
of local taxation must be more evenly distributed 
over a greater number of shoulders. Mr. Fowler 
is inexorably opposed to any extension of the 
wasteful system of grants in ail from the Imperial 
Exchequer. He was even more impressed with the griey- 
ance of the tradesman in towns than of landlords in the 
country, but he despaired of correcting the evil by any 
locally levied income tax. The income tax, he said, was 
an essentially Imperial tax, the great bulk of which 
was collected in London. It was paid at its source 
before the dividends were distributed. It would be 
almost impossible to allocate such a tax among the 
various rateable areas. In Mr. Fowler’s opinion the 
only way out was to allow the local rating authorities 
powers to levy a variety of taxes whicli would reach 
others than farmers and tradesmen. They could have 
the house tax, for instance, and the license duties, 
and they could levy other license duties as, for instance, 
on horses, vehicles, ete. It was, however, impossible to 
dogmatise. What was wanted was an inquiry by a com- 
petent committee or commission into the question. Some- 
thing ought to be done—that at least was clear. 


WHAT WILL PARISH COUNCILS DO? 


Even if this obstacle in the shape of the invincible 
reluctance of the ratepayers to add to their taxes were 
successfully surmounted, it is dubious whether the parish 
councils will effect such a transformation as ardent 
Radicals imagine. Rural England is slow to move. 
Apathy and ignorance are the Gog and Magog of many 
an English parish. Those who are familiar with 
the methods and manners of local administrative elected 
bodies are least sanguine as to the immediate gain result- 
ing from Mr. Fowler’s law. Said a landlord to me the 
other day, “ There is a local board in this district whose 
members never meet excepting when they are market- 
merry ; and as the majority of the members are too drunk 
to attend to business, the most urgent sanitary duties are 
scandalously neglected. The new parish councils are not 
likely to be much better than the old vestries. What are 
they to do, and how are you to keep up the attendance ? 
After the first novelty has worn off, the greatest difficulty 
of the parish council will be that of keeping a quorum.” 
On mentioning this to Mr. Fowler, he said that the 
interest manifested therein in the country was something 
beyond all precedent. No purely constitutional change 
had ever excited the interest which this Act has aroused. 
At the same time, he admitted that, as it was with the 
municipal corporations, so it would be with parish 
councils. It would take some time before the electors 
realised the full significance of the powers with which 
they had been armed. Districts differed. In some there 
was no doubt great lethargy. But in others every one 
was keenly alive to the alteration which the Act made in 
the constitution of rural England. 

WHAT MR. FOWLER HOPES, 

I ventured the opinion that in the majority of cases 
the new council would be simply the old vestry over 
again—that, in short, the squire and the parson would 
find that instead of being disestablished, their power had 
received consecration at the hands of the Democracy. 
“Consecration perhaps,” said Mr. Fowler, “ but at the 
same time they receive inspiration and incentive, If 
you are right it will only be the county councils over 
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again. Nothing was more remarkable than the way in 
which the J.P.’s of quarter sessions reappeared as 
county councillors. But although the men remained 
the same, a wondrous change had come and is coming 
over the spirit of their dream. The sense of responsi- 
bility to their constituents is transforming the county 
justices. The same man who is now a_ county 
councillor acts in an altogether different spirit from that 
which he acted when he was irresponsible to any electo- 
rate. As it has been, so it will be. I bear no ill-will to 
the squire and the parson. I should be glad enough to 
see their authority confirmed by the vote of their fellow- 
villagers; but the mere fact that such confirmation is 
necessary will be sufficient to change their spirit, and to 
secure that they will act in the interest and for the 
service of the people.” 
HOW, THE ACT SHOULD BE WORKED. 

“Then,” said I, “you have neither part nor lot with 
those fanatics of rural Jacobinism who exult in the passing 
of the Parish Councils Act because they believe it will 
enable them to bring about a rural revolution everywhere, 
and who resent the idea of trying to work the measure on 
non-party lines, as if the mere suggestion was treason?” 

Mr. Fowler replied :—“ I hope the electors will see to it 
that the efficiency and honesty of the new governing 
bodies are put first, and that other considerations, 
whether of sect or of party, are subordinated to the 
supreme end of doing something practical to improve the 
condition of the people. I have always attached greater 
importance to social and administrative reforms and to 
all questions dealing with the condition of the people 
than to purely party political issues. I look forward to 
the operation of the Parish Councils Bill with great 
hopes in this direction. It will lead to a betterment of 
the condition of the people, making their lives happier, 
especially among the agriculturists. I belong to that 
school which attaches most importance to these questions 
—shorter hours of work, better wages, more leisure for 
recreation, and a larger share of the enjoyments of life 
generally. These things are more important than mere 
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constitutional changes, or what Lord Beaconsfield called 
the dry bones of party. 
AN APPEAL TO THE CONSCIENCE OF THE ELECTORS. 

“ What do you think,” I asked, “of the suggestion that 
it would be well to have a general manifesto addressed 
to the parochial electors, and especially to all those who 
are of the position of teachers and preachers, pointing out 
the supreme importance of electing the best men and 
women to the new councils, regardless of party? Mr, 
Balfour told me the other day that such was the only 
counsel he would care to give to the electors, and you, it 
would seem, are entirely of his way of thinking.” 

“Such a manifesto,” replied Mr. Fowler, “could not 
fail of doing great good. But I would not have it 
signed by political leaders on either side. 
now passed out of our hands. Its application has passed 
into the hands of the nation. Nothing could be better 
than that those whom I should call the leaders of the 
moral forces of the people—the bishops, the heads of 
the Free Churches, the leading journalists and publicists, 
and all those whom the people at large look up to as 
their leaders in. thought and action—should put on public 
record an earnest appeal to the electors to allow no 
sectarian or party considerations to prevent them 
choosing the candidates of highest character and best 
capacity to serve the parish. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, I think, has expressed himself strongly in that 
sense. The Wesleyan Conference has passed unani- 
mously a resolution to that effect. It would not be 
difficult to secure such an expression of opinion, and if 
you could obtain it, I think there is no doubt but that it 
would do untold good. 

“We onght to deal with this question apart from 
party.” 

Mr. Fowler, it is evident, has no intention of abandon- 
ing that patriotic watchword with which he introduced 
the Bill. It remains to be seen how the nation, which is 
now tolerably wearied of the clish-clash and endless 
bickerings of impassioned partisans, will respond to 
Mr. Fowler's appeal. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON THE ATONEMENT. 
A Sermon ON Mrs. Besant’s Text. 


Mrs. Besant’s autobiography has afforded Mr. Glad- 
stone a text for saying a few things in the Nineteenth 
Century about Mrs. Besant which most people will read, 
and for writing a sermon which many readers for the 
most part will skip, in which he discusses with some- 
what of the prolixity and minuteness of an old divine the 
true and false conceptions of the Atonement. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who appears to have made his first acquaintance 
with Mrs. Besant from her recently published book, 
says:— 

AN ESTIMATE OF MRS. BESANT. 

This volume presents to us an object of considerable interest. 
It inspires sympathy with the writer, not only as a person 
highly gifted, but as a seeker after truth. The book is a 
spiritual itinerary, and shows with how much at least of intel- 
lectual ease, and what unquestioning assumptions of being 
right, vast spaces of mental travelling may be performed. 
The stages are, indeed, glaringly in contrast with one another ; 
yet their violent contrarieties do not seem at any period to 
suggest to the writer so much as a doubt whether the mind, 
which so continually changes in attitude and colour, can after 
all be very trustworthy in each and all its movements. This 
uncomfortable suggestion is never permitted to intrude; and 
the absolute sclf-complacency of the authoress bears her on 
through tracts of air buoyant and copious enough to carry the 
Dirceean swan. Mrs. Besant passes from her earliest to her latest 
stage of thought as lightly as the swallow skims the surface 
of the lawn, and with just as little effort to ascertain what 
lies beneath it. An ordinary mind would suppose that modesty 
was the one lesson which she could not have failed to learn 
from her extraordinary permutations; but the chemist, who 
shall analyse by percentages the contents of these pages, will 
not, I apprehend, be in a condition to report that of such an 
element he can find even the infinitesimal quantity usually 
and conveniently denominated a “trace.” Her several schemes 
of belief, or non-belief, appear to have been entertained one 
after another, with the same undoubting confidence, until the 
junctures successively arrived for their not regretful, but 
rather contemptuous, rejection. They are nowhere based upon 
reasoning, but they rest upon one and the same authority—the 
authority of Mrs. Besant. 

WITHOUT ANY SENSE OF SIN. 

Commenting upon her frequent changes of theological 
position, he says :— 

In all her different phases of thought, that place in the mind 
where the sense of sin should be, appears to have remained, 
all through the shifting scenes of her mental history, an 
absolute blank. Without this sense, it is obvious that her 
Evangelicalism and her High Churchism were alike built upon 
the sand, and that in strictness she never quitted what she had 
never in its integrity possessed. Speaking generally, it may 
be held that she has followed at all times her own impulsions 
with an entire sincerity; but that those impulsions have been 
wofully dislocated in origin, spirit, and direction, by an amount 
of egregious self-confidence which is in itself a guarantee of 
fuilure in mental investigations. 

That is almost all that he says about Mrs. Besant; he 
then turns his attention to considering her objections to 
the theory of the Atonement as popularly stated. 


MRS. BESANT’S IDEA OF THE ATONEMENT. 
The passage in Mrs. Besant’s book to which Mr. 
Gladstone specially draws attention, is that in which she 
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refers to the Atonement as a proposition which is 
assailed by the steadily advancing waves of historical 
and scientific criticism. She regarded as untenable— 

The nature of the Atonement of Christ, and the justice of 
God in accepting a vicarious suffering from Christ, and a 
vicarious righteousness from the sinner. 

Mr. Gladstone is somewhat sarcastic at the rejection of 
this proposition by a young lady not long out of her 
teens, and he imputes to her rash and blameworthy 
ignorance, for not taking pains to verify the fact that the 
essential part of this proposition has been really ineor- 
porated in the teaching of the Churches with which it 
was resolved to deal. The implication of Mr. Gladstone’s 
contention is that if Mrs. Besant has taken pains to verify 
her belief that the belief in a vicarious suffering from 
Christ, and a vicarious righteousness from the sinners is 
part and parcel of the doctrine of the Churches, she 
would have discovered that it was no such thing. He 
does not say so bluntly, but he deplores the state- 
ment made by unwise or uninstructed persons, some 
of Which indeed he has heard from the pulpit, which gave, 
or appeared to give, countenance to the suggestion that 
God expects from Christ suffering, which but for Christ 
would have been justly due to the sinner and justly in- 
flicted upon him, and that Christ being absolutely innocent, 
injustice towards him is here involved, for injustice is not 
the less injustice because there may be a willing submission. 

FORENSIC, BUT NOT ETHICAL. 

He mentions one incautious preacher according to whose 
exposition— 
the Almighty, who was the creditor, had no more to do with 
the affair; while the character of the required penalty, which 
fell upon the Saviour, is so stated as if good had been unde- 
servedly obtained for the sinner, by the infliction of evil 
undeseryedly upon the righteous. 

This preacher agrees with Mrs. Besant in looking on 
the forensic or reputed aspect of the case, instead of look- 
ing to the ethical, which is of necessity its essential 
element. He grants to both, however, the following four 
propositions, which he descsibes as propositions which 
may be described as forensic, or referring to proceedings 
of condemnation or acquittal such as take place in earthly 
courts of justice, expressing no certain truth but only our 
imperfect effort to arrive at it. They are, however, 
necessarily disjoined from ethical conditions in so far as 
they have no fixed relation to them. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S DEFINITIONS. 

“1. That the ‘sinner,’ that is to say, man, taken generally, 
is liable to penalty, for sin ingrained and sin committed. 

“2. That the Son of God, liable to no penalty, submits 
Himself to a destiny of suffering and shame. 

“3. That by His life and death of suffering and shame men 
are relicvable, and have, upon acceptance of the Gospel and 
continuance therein, been actually relieved from the penalties 
to which they were liable. 

“4. That as sin entails su iering, and as Another has enabled 
the sinner to put all penal suffering away, and, in effecting 
this, and for the purpose of efiecting it, has Himself suffered, 
this surely is in the full sense of the term a vicarious suffering, 
an atonement, at-one-ment, vicariously brought about by the 
intervention of an innocent person.” 

MR. GLADSTONE’S CREED. 
Mr. Gladstone then proceeds to propound twelve pro- 
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‘ positions which may be considered as embodying his 
latest views as to the relations between God and Man :— 


1. We are born into the world in a condition in which our 


nature has been depressed or distorted or impaired by sin; and ° 


we partake by inheritance this ingrained fault of our race. 
This fault is in Scripture referred to a person and a period, 
which giyes definiteness to the conception; but we are not 
here specially concerned with the form in which the doctrine 
has been declared. 

2. This fault of nature has not abolished freedom of the will, 
but it has caused a bias towards the wrong. 


8. The laws of our nature make its excellence recoverable 
by Divine discipline and self-denial, if the will be duly 
directed to the proper use of these instruments of recovery. 

4. A Redeemer, whose coming was prophesied simultaneously 
with the fall, being a person no less than the Eternal Son of 
God, comes into the world, and at the cost of great suffering 
establishes in His own person a type, a matrix so to speak, for 
humanity raised fo its absolute perfection. 

5. He also promulgates a creed or scheme of highly in- 
fluential truths, and founds therewith a system of institutions 
and means of grace, whereby men may be recast, as it were, in 
that matrix or mould which He has provided, and united one 
by one with His own perfect humanity. Under the exercising 
forces of life, their destiny is to grow more and more into His 
likeness. Me works in us and by us; not figuratively but 
literally. Christ, if we answer to His grace, is, as St. Paul 
said, formed in us. By a discipline of life based on the con- 
stitutive principles of our being, He brings us nearer to 
Himself: that which we have first learned as lesson distils 
itself into habit and character; it becomes part of our compo- 
sition, and gradually, through Christ, ever neutralising and 
reversing our evil bias, renews our nature in His own image. 

6. We have here laid down for us, as it would seem, the 
essentials of a moral redemption; of relief from evil as well as 
pain. Man is brought back from sin to righteousness by a holy 
training; that training is supplied by incorporation into the 
Christ who is God and man; and that Christ has been consti- 
tuted, trained, and appointed to His office in this incorporation, 
through suffering. His suffering, without any merit of ours, 
and in spite of our guilt, is thus the means of our recovery 
and sanctification. And His suffering is truly vicarious; for 
if Hejhad not thus suffered on our behalf, we must have 
suffered in our own helpless guilt. 

7. This appears to be a system purely and absolutely ethical 
in its basis; such vicarious suffering, thus viewed, implies no 
disparagement, even in the smallest particulars, to the justice 
and righteousness of God. 

8. It is not by any innovation, so to speak, in His scheme of 
government that the Almighty brings about this great and 
glorious result. What is here enacted on a gigantic scale in the 
kingdom of grace, only repeats a phenomenon with which we are 
perfectly familiar in the natural and social order of the-world, 
where the good, at the expense of pain endured by them, procure 
benefits for the unworthy. The Christian atonement is, indeed, 
transcendent in character, and cannot receive from ordinary 
sources any entirely adequate illustration, but yet the essence 
and root of this matter lies in the idea of good vicariously 
conveyed. And this is an operation appertaining to the whole 
order of human things, so that, besides being agreeable to 
justice and to love, it is also sustained by analogies lying 
outside the Christian system, and indeed the whole order of 
revelation. 

9: The pretexts for impugning the Divine character in con- 
nection with the redemption of man are artificially constructed 
by detaching the vicarious efficacy of the sufferings of our 
Lord from moral consequences, wrought out in those who 
obtain the application of His redeeming power by incorporation 
into His Ghurch or Body. Take away this unnatural severance, 
and the objections fall to the ground. 

10. And now we come to the place of what is termed pardon 
in the Christian system. ‘Che word justification, which in itself 


means making righteous, has been employed in Scripture to 
signify the state of acceptance into which we are introduced 
by the pardon of our sins. And it is strongly held by St. Paul 
that we are justified by faith (Rom. iii. 28, v. 1), not by works 
Were we justified, admitted to pardon, by our works, we should 
be our own redeemers, not the redeemed of Christ. But ther 
are further and unwarranted developments of these ideas, 
which bring us into the neighbourhood of danger. 

11. I have said that, when the vicarious sufferings of Chris‘ 
are so regarded that we can appropriate their virtue, whil 
disjoining them eyen for a moment from moral consequences 
in ourselves, we open the door to imputations on the righteous- 
ness of God. But the epoch of pardon for our sins marks the 
point at which that appropriation is effected; and if pardon be, 
even for a moment, severed from a moral process of renovation, 
if these two are not made to stand in organic and vital con- 
nection with one another, that door is opened through whic! 
mischief will rush in. But in Holy Scripture there is no open- 
ing of such a door; no possibility of entrance for such an 
error. 

12. Pardon, on the other hand, has both a legitimate and a 
most important place in the Christian scheme. What is that 
place ? and what is pardon itself? Is it arbitrary and dis- 
connected from the renewing process, or is it, on the other 
hand, based upon a thorough accord with the ethical and the 
practical ideas which form the heart of the scheme? Is it 
like an amnesty proclaimed by some human, probably some 
revolutionary Government without any guarantee or conditior 
as to the motives it will set in action, or is it the positive entry 
of the strong man into the house which he is to cleanse and t 
set in order, while he accompanies his entry with a proclama- 
tion of peace and joy founded upon the work which he is tu 
achieve therein ? 


NOT PERFECT, BUT PERFECTIBLE. 


Incidentally in discussing this question, Mr. Gladstone 
expresses, by-the-way, his belief that the human natur 
of Christ was not perfect, but perfectible, alleging in 
defence of this, what some will regard as heresy, th 
statement of Luke, that Christ “Grew in wisdom and 
stature and in favour with God and man.” Referring 
again to the incarnation, he says :— 


The Incarnation brought righteousness out of the region of 
cold abstractions, clothed it in flesh and blood, opened for it 
the shortest and the broadest way to all our sympathies, gave 
it the firmest command over the springs of human action, by 
incorporating it in a person, and making it, as has been 
beautifully said, liable to love. 

Included in this great scheme, the doctrine of free pardon is 
not a passport for sin, nor a derogation from the moral order 
which carefully adapts reward and retribution to desert, but 
stands in the closest harmony with the component laws of our 
moral nature. 


THE TEACHING OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


It may be interesting, in view of Mr. Gladstone’s attempt 
to re-state the doctrine of the Atonement, to compare his 
propositions with the formula with which the various 
Churches have endeavoured to express what they con- 
sidered to be the truth of the matter. First let us take 
Mr. Gladstone’s own Church, and this is what the Prayer 
Book says on the subject. The definitions are given 
in the Thirty-nine Articles :— 


The second Article says that Christ “truly suffered, was 
crucified, dead, and buried, ‘to reconcile His Father to us, and 
to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for all 
actual sins of men.” The eleventh Article says: “We are 
accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, by Faith.” The thirty-first Article, 
which is headed “ Of the one Oblation of Christ finished upon 
the Cross,” tells us “ The Offering of Christ once made is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction, for all the 
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sins of the whole world, and there is none other satisfaction 
for sin, but that alone.” 


IS IT FOUR-SQUARE WITH MR. GLADSTONE’S ? 


An old theological student writing in the Daily News 
declares that Mr. Gladstone’s opinions are not those of 
the Church of England. He says :— 


For as I read the twelve carefully-reasoned and elaborate 
propositions in which he justifies the ways of God to man, I 
find no mention, no hint, of the Saviour’s merits being attri- 
buted to us, which in the older days at least was the very core 
and essence of the doctrine Mr. Gladstone defends. The 
eleventh article puts this aspect of the atonement in the 
clearest language. “ We are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, by 
faith.’ Yet of this mode of justification—justification by the 
merits and imputed righteousness of our Saviour—there is not 
one single trace in Mr. Gladstone’s argument. His doctrine of 
the Atonement is in fact a new one. It is not that of the 
Church of England. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN DOGMA. 


Neither would it seem to more conservative interpreters 
to be that of the Presbyterian Church of England. 

The belief of the Presbyterian Churches on the subject 
is expressed in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, in the 
answers to the three following questions :— 

How doth Christ execute the office of a priest ? 

Christ executeth the office of a priest, in His once offering 
up of Himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and to re- 
concile us to God, and in making continual intercession for us. 

Wherein did Christ’s humiliation consist ? 

Christ’s humiliation consisted in His being born, and that in 
a low condition, made under the law, undergoing the miseries 
of this life, the wrath of God, and the cursed death of the 
cross; in being buried, and continuing under the power of 
death for a time. 

What is justification ? 

Justification is an act of>God’s free grace, wherein He 
pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as righteous in His 
sight, only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to us, and 
received by faith alone. 

Most people reading his carefully balanced sentences 
would come to the conclusion that he would be in accord 
with Mrs. Besant if the popular way of presenting the 
doctrine of the Atonement were to be the only medium 
in which it can be presented to the believer. So far from 
this being the case, he maintains that he makes good the 
following thesis :— 

This dispensation of Atonement is part and parcel of the 
Incarnation; and the Incarnation, yndertaken in order to 
suffer, by the Man of Sorrows acquainted with grief, is mystery 
but is not injustice; does not involve the idea of injustice, and 
is not liable to the charge. 


A LESSON FOR THEOLOGIANS. 


He admits that Mrs. Besant’s book will do good, but 
not in the way she intended it. As for instance, this 
statement of her objection to the crude popular notion 
of the Atonement may lead theologians to express their 
teaching more carefully. 

And we welcome aid, from Mrs. Besant or any one else, which 
recalls us from rashness to vigilance and care. Again, and in 
closer proximity to the present subject, we have seen that even 
now representations are sometimes made which seem to treat 
the Atonement of Christ not as a guarantee, but rather as a 
substitute for holiness. For if sin; which is undoubtedly a 
debt, be nothing but a debt, if it be so detached from the 
person of the debtor that when it is paid it matters not by 
whom, that then the debtor can no more be challenged, and 
re. nains as he was before in all things except that a burden has 


been discharged from his shoulders, then again the moral laws 
are in danger. For those laws will not for a moment tolerate 
that grace and favour be disjoined from reformation, justifica- 
tion from repentance and conversion of the heart. 

Such are the openings from error, which are due to the 
shortcomings of individuals, or of factions in the Church. 


QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM.,. 


The last sentence of Mr. Gladstone’s sermon is as 
follows :— 

But I desist from this strain of observation, and bring these 
remarks to a close with the suggestion that, according to the 
established doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Christian 
Church, the great Sacrifice of Calvary does not undermine or 
enfeeble, but illuminates and sustains, the moral law; and 
that the third proposition of Mrs. Besant, with which alone we 
are here concerned, is naught. 


LIBRARY MANAGEMENT. 
“THE Dawn or A NEW Epocn.” 

For some weeks the Public Library of Clerkenwell has 
been the subject of considerable discussion owing to the 
interesting experiment in library management now on 
trial there. Since May Ist free access to the shelves of the 
lending library has been accorded to all registered 
borrowers who wish to take out books for home reading. 
The Library of July thus refers to the beginning of this 
new epoch :— : 

A hundred years hence the authorities of the greater 
municipal London, which will then be carrying on the work 
now only attempted by the present congeries of village com- 
munities, will pass a resolution ordering a tablet to be fixed to 
the wall of a quaint three-cornered building in Clerkenwell, 
to commemorate the fact that here, in 1894, the revolution had 
begun which in a few years had changed the entire system of 
public libraries throughout the land. For here in Clerkenwell 
had been found, for the first time, the liberality combined 
with courage which enabled the administrators of a public 
library to throw off the traditions of the past, and to submit to 
the test of actual practice the theory that the British demo- 
cracy was honest enough and enlightened enough to use its own 
books without abusing them or stealing them. 

Up to May Ist, 1894, in spite of all the fine things that have 
been said to the British working-man by the promoters and 
administrators of libraries as to the elevating influence 
of literature, they have in practice shown that they con- 
sidered it necessary to keep the British working-man at a 
distance, and to treat him, indeed, with that suspicion and 
care which is only excusable on the part of bankers in dealing 
with strangers at the change counter, or on the part of railway 
companies in giving out tickets to the public. 

At Clerkenwell, the system in vogue in other libraries is 
simply reversed, for the public are now inside the counter, and 
the attendants outside. Each borrower, who is provided with 
the usual ticket entitling him to borrow books, instead of being 
invited to wade through a catalogue, and then to pore over an 
indicator in search of the many books that are “ out,” is asked 
to walk inside, and select a book from those that are “ in.” 

The system of registration is equally simple, and there 
can be little doubt that the new departure will be appre- 
ciated by the ratepayers and frequenters of the Clerkenwell 
library, and that the new plan will before long be adopted 
elsewhere with success. 





Science and Art, edited by Mr. John Mills, is a useful 
magazine for those interested in technical education and 
the work of the Royal College of Science at South Ken- 
sington. 3 
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SOME ANARCHIST PORTRAITS. 
By an ANARCHIST ARTIST. 

Mr. Cuartes Mavato contributes a very remarkable 
paper to the Fortnightly Review on the Anarchist assassins 
who have recently been guillotined in France. He knew 
most of them; he belongs to their party; he admires and 
praises them even while compelled to admit their mis- 
takes. His paper is one of singularly tragic interest. 
He makes heroes of them all, and his article will not tend 
to increase the love with which our English method of 
dealing with the Anarchists is regarded by foreign 
powers. Mr. Malato says :— 

THREE TYPICAL ASSASSINS. 

Ravachol and Vaillant, born deep down in the stratum of 
the disinherited, represented the one force of character, the 
other sentimentality. A third was about to appear, of a very 
different order. Theirs were simple-hearted natures, his was 
purely intellectual. Unlike his predecessors, although he 
fought against the bourgeoisie, to which by birth he belonged, 
he felt mueh more disdain than love for the people. This was 
Emile Henry. 

Ravachol represented the vgiorously-cast, primitively simple- 
minded man, who, plunged in darkness and suddenly catching 
a glimpse of a light, marched towards it, his eyes yet troubled, 
without stopping at the obstacles that barred his way. Vail- 
lant represented the man of heart who had been driven to 
extremities and yet remained humane even in his attempt. 
Emile Henry appeared before his judges—some persons whose 
names are already forgotten—as Saint Just would have 
appeared before Monsieur Prudhomme. 

Mr. Malato is convinced that social problems need at 
certain times to be solved by force. He loves and admires 
those who attempt such solutions, and he feels indignant 
when ignorant journalists bestow on all his co-religionists 
the title -of miscreants. 

A RELIGION DIVORCED FROM ETHICS. 

The religion of these strange mortals is entirely divorced 
from ordinary ethics. 

Here is a specimen of Ravachol’s written thought: “If 
a man, when he is in work, is without the necessaries of life, 
what can he do when he is out of work? His only course is 
to die of hunger. In that case, a few words of pity will be 
uttered over his corpse. Let others be content with such a 
fate. I could not be. I might have begged. It is cowardly 
and degrading. It is even punished by law, which regards 
misery as a crime. I preferred to turn contrabandist, coiner of 
counterfeit money, and murderer.” 

But although the Anarchist stole, and cheated, and 
murdered, his admiring friend notes that he did not keep 
the stolen money for his pérsonal use, and did not even 
smoke ! 

SENSIBILITY AND CONSCIENCE. 

Vaillant, the tender and energetic hero who flung 
the bomb that burst in the Chamber of Deputies, he 
regards with intense affection. This man was a grocer’s 
assistant, who took up the cause of Socialism with all 
his soul, as, eighteen hundred years earlier, he would 
have taken up Christianity. He had a singularly beauti- 
ful voice, which was heard at its best when he chanted 
revolutionary hymns or sentimental ballads. Some popular 
pamphlets fertilised his eager brain with ideas as yet 
unknown to him, and made his loving heart beat fast. 
He was also, it seems, profoundly humane, so much so, 
that instead of bullets he only put nails into his bomb! 
He was a man of extreme sensibility, with a scrupulous 
and tender conscience. After he had been condemned to 
death for the crime in the Chamber, his delicacy of 
feeling was so conspicuous that he wrote to excuse 
himself for having in a private letter, which had become 
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public property, called by her Christian name the wife 
of an Anarchist who had done him service. 
A TERRIBLE AND SPLENDID FIGURE. 

Emile Henry, the man who exploded the bomb in 
the Café Terminus, and manufactured the bomb which 
killed six persons, the secretary and police agents, at the 
mining company of Carmaux, was guillotined when he 
was only twenty-one. He was an insatiable enthusiast 
of science, he fell into the abyss of spiritualism, believing 
in astrology, and exulted in the belief that the phenomena 
of occultism would help, not to contradict, but to antici- 
pate science. He entered a linen-draper’s shop, shared 
his salary with his less fortunate fellows, and lent his 
little room for several weeks to a poor houseless family. 
His nervous system was refined and delicate, and he had 
a very lively perception of all physical and moral 
impressions. At his trial he was a terrible and splendid 
figure, 

THE IMPECCABLE SANTO. 

Of Caserio Santo, who killed President Carnot, 
Mr. Malato says :— 

He lived the inward life alone. I have seen some of his 
letters; they are full of mistakes in spelling, but they reveal 
an astonishing power of logic and stability of idea. 

Santo, who was the very type of the regicide, a sober 
and continent young man, with a shapely round head 
and a charming smile, was the Harmodius of his genera- 
tion, and impeccable from a revolutionary point of view. 
Such, says Mr. Malato, were the men of summary action 
who took lives, but also sacrificed their own. 

Even in Ravachol, the most debated of these terrorists, we 
find fine moral traits. There is blood involved, certainly, in 
their deeds, but sincere conviction too, and new societies are 
founded on conviction as well as with blood when the old 
societies are decaying. 

He concludes his paper by reminding those who call 
an Anarchist assassin malefactor, that that same word 
was used about Jesus of Nazareth. But unfortunately 
for the parallel, the Nazarene showed His humanity in 
more practical methods than by substituting nails for: 
bullets in the dynamite bomb which was exploded in the 
midst of unsuspecting and defenceless legislators. 


Why Beggars abound in Liverpool. 

“THE Prevailing Jealousy of Wealth ” is the title of aw 
article in the Hngineering Magazine, wherein Mr. W. N. 
Black glorifies the race for wealth with characteristic 
American fervour, and declares that men like Pullman 
and Jay Gould have “created” far more wealth for the 
community than they have ever won for themselves or 
their children. To check the millionaire in his accumu- 
lations would be. to stunt social progress, Mr. Black then 
adduces this astounding illustration of his thesis :— 

Liverpool, in England, we are told, is swarming with beg- 
gars. Apologists for Liverpool will say that this is true only 
because Liverpool is a seaport town. But other seaport towns 
are not troubled with a plethora of beggars. The cause of the 
difference is right here: Liverpool is the one city in the world 
where disguised but practical socialism is rampant, and where 
the battle of life seems to have been abandoned; or, if not 
abandoned, where the retreat from the field is most demoralised 
and disastrous. From Liverpool we hear of municipal docks, 
municipal warehouses, municipal railways, municipal tene- 
ment-houses, and heaven knows what not of municipal hum- 
buggery. The Liverpool capitalist seems to have gone to 
Manchester or retired; and there is nothing left for a beggar 
to do but to beg. By the time New York comes to her muni- 
cipal railway she may have as mauy beggars as Liverpool. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN PRAISE OF ANARCHY. 
Pius THE (PRIVATE) PoLicEmMAN! 

Mr. WorpswortH DonistHorPe writes in the New 
Review “In Defence of Anarchy,” but the anarchy he 
defends is a very meek and mild affair. It upholds 
private property and police protection. “No anarchist 
believes in the Ishmaelitish anarchy of the tiger.” 

Indeed, anarchists are of all men the least aggressive. Their 
whole political philosophy may be summed up in the words,¢ 
*Let be.” They hold that every man has a right to do what- 
ever he chooses, so long as he does not thereby viclate the 
equal right of his fellows. This is the creed of liberty. 

In an anarchist community, the extinction of. fires 
would be undertaken by private enterprise ; the fire in- 
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phase of social development.’ On the question of 
resistance to authority he exclaims :— 

Your very House of Commons was born in sedition. De 
Montfort was a rebel, a traitor, Your glorious Magna Charta 
was illegally forced from the supreme authority. What of 
John Hampden who dared to refuse the ship-money demanded 
by God’s Anointed ? What of the Mayft wer? Even New 
England cannot boast of a more law-abiding parentage than 
the old country. The Pilgrim Fathers were law-breakers and 
sedition-mongers. 






*“*ELECTRICITY DIRECT FROM COAL.” 

Tars, Dr. William Ostwald informs us in the Enagi- 
neering Magazine, isas yet only a problem, but the greatest 
problem in electro-chemistry ; and the solution is within 
our horizon. At present the steam-engine utilises only 
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Fe nD THE CROCODILES TAKE REFUGE UNDER ENGLAND'S WINGS. 


surance companies supporting engines and brigade and 
quenching all fires indiscriminately. Police protection 
would also be supplied by private enterprise :— 

The cost of a good establishment of watchmen and _ police 
‘would be ascertained. Persons wishing to insure themselves 
or their families against assault, battery and murder, would 
pay the required premium, and would receive the compensation 
agreed upon in case of injury. Morcover, it would be the 
interest of the voluntary associations to do in addition precisely 
what the State does now by way of prevention. 

Anarchy would certainly “breed a class of social 
spongers who would shirk their own fair share of public 
burdens and take full advantage of their genercus neigh- 
bours. This is admitted. But it is the only set-off 
against the many crying evils and abominations of 
compulsory taxation.” The writer also concedes that “a 
man may be a good anarchist and yet admit the reed for 
a certain amount of State interference in the present 
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one-tenth of the heat stored in the coal. The production 
of a cheaper energy is what is wanted. 

That path must be discovered by the electro-chemist. If we 
produce a galvanic element which furnishes electrical energy 
from coal and the oxygen of the air, and furnishes it in 
amounts somewhat in proportion to the theoretical values, then 
we shall face a technical revolution in comparison with which 
the one following the invention of the steam-engine will be 
dwarfed into insignificance. Think of the inecomparably simple 
and elastic distribution of clectrie energy and imagine the 
change in the appearance of our industrial centres. Nosmoke, 
no soot, no boilers, no steam-engines, nay, even no fire, for fire 
will be needed only in the few processes which cannot be 
accomplished by electricity, and of those there will be fewer 
every day. How the galvanic element in question will be con- 
structed, of course, cannot even be surmised at present... . 
In its chemieal process such an element would be like an ordi- 
nary stove. Coal is shovelled in at one side and oxygen 
admitted from the other; carbonic acid escapes as product of 
the reciprocal action, A suitable electrolyte has still to be 
added to bring about the electrical process. 
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WHAT MR. GOLDWIN SMITH SAYS. 
A Review or “Ir Curist CAME TO CHICAGO.” 


Mr. Gotpwin Surru’s article on my book (“If Christ 
Came to Chicago”) appears in the Contemporary Review. 
A GENTLE CORRECTION. 

It begins badly, starting off with a statement which 
is, unfortunately, quite false. Mr. Smith, referring to the 
publication of the “Maiden Tribute,” says that when 
proof of the facts whichI stated in that report was 
demanded, no proof was forthcoming. This is abso* 
lutely false. When proof of the statements which I[ 
made was demanded, the question was referred to the 
Mansion House Committee, when I produced before 
one of the most distinguished tribunals that ever was 
empanelled, evidence which led them to publish to the 
world a statement that “we are satisfied that, taken as 
a whole, the statements in the Pall Mali Gazette are 
substantially true.” That declaration—the unanimous 
finding of the Committee after four days’ careful examina- 
tion of witnesses—bears the names of R. T. Reid, Q.C., 
who acted as the representative of the law; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; the Bishop of London; Cardinal 
Manning, and Mr. Samuel Morley, the Nonconformist: 
When, therefore, Mr. Goldwin Smith declares that no 
proof of my statements was forthcoming, he himself 
makes a statement which he cannot prove, because it is 
directly contrary to fact. 


WHY OVERLOOK THE PORK BUTCHERS ? 


Despite this unlucky beginning, Mr. Smith’s review, 
like everything that proceeds from his brilliant pen, is 
readable. Some of his criticisms are rather amusing, 
but hardly pertinent to the occasion. For instance, 
there is a suggestion that I would have done well to have 
looked into a pork factory, in order to see pigs turned 
into sausages, not only by a process singularly rapid, 
but also scrupulously humane. It did not occur to me 
that Chicago butchers stood in need of a tribute from 
me, either in regard to their rapidity or their humanity or 
other processes. This, however, is one of the things which, 
it seems, is wanting to the completeness of my picture of 
Chicago. It is hard, he says, upon a city to be repre- 
sented by its sewers, and this, he says, is the effect of my 
picture of Chicago. Yet if acommunity is being poisoned 
by sewer gas, it is more important to survey the sewers 
than to praise the temples. And that I did not 
exaggerate the municipal corruption of Chicago, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith does not attempt to suggest. On the 
contrary, he says: “ All that Mr. Stead says about the 
municipal corruption of Chicago we are thoroughly 
prepared to believe.” And, further, he does not think 
it possible to form an exaggerated conception of the 
political corruption of Chicago and of the State of 
Illinois. But, as I strictly confine myself to Chicago, I 
do not see that Mr. Smith’s complaints have much 
foundation. 

CHICAGO IS NOT AMERICA. 

Chicago, he tells us, cannot be taken as a type of 
American character or commonwealth; and he declares 
that it is unfair to take Chicago as a complete specimen 
of American life and character, or a trustworthy index 
of the probable progress of the American commonwealth. 
But whoever said it was? Certainly not the author of 
the book “If Christ Came to Chicago,” who neither 
directly nor indirectly has ever asserted that Chicago or 
New York was an adequate measure of the habits of the 
American people or of the sinews or safeguards of the 
American commonwealth. Indeed, it will not be difficult 
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to find in the grudging admissions of Mr. Smith confirma- 
tion of almost everything I say. He only cavils at his 
own misconceptions of my contentions, and the more he 
does of that the better. 

“ALL ALIKE.” (No, No!) 

T am glad to see that it is Mr. Smith’s personal belief 
that the worship of money is not more intense in America 
than it is elsewhere. It is always pleasant to find any 
one who takes a more cheering view of the situation than 
you do yourself. Butit may be remarked that Mr. Smith’s 
observation may not imply more faith in America, but 
less faith in other places. Faith, indeed, is not a charac- 
teristic of this lugubrious Jeremiah; for he declares that 
the universal corruption which prevails in the municipal 
life in Chicago is only the common story of municipal 
government by popular election. It is evident that 
Mr. Smith does not look into Spring Gardens when he 
pays his occasional visit to London. His distrust and 
dislike of popular government comes out in every page. 
For instance, he says :— 

The assessment dodging on the part of the rich which 
Mr. Stead most justly denounces, is susceptible of a sinister 
palliation as the evil resource of property defending itself 
against mob taxation. If the full amount of taxes legally due 
were paid it might only be squandered by incompetence or 
devoured by corruption. 

PREACHING TO THE CONVERTED. 


T am glad to find that Mr. Smith is willing to go any 
length with me in denunciation of gambling. 

Mr. Stead is perfectly right in holding that racing is as 
much gambling as poker or roulette, though under pretence of 
breeding horses which, preternaturatly fast for a mile, in a 
week, or perhaps in a day’s run, would be beaten by an Indian 
pony. England has been converted by the Turf into a vast 
gambling-table, as any one who takes up a local newspaper 
may see. Many bet who know nothing of a horse, and perhaps 
do not see the race. A greater moral curse has seldom fallen 
upon a nation. The infection spreads to the United States, to 
the British Colonies, and every country over which British 
society has influence. Mr. Stead would be a real benefactor if 
he could get up a crusade against the Turf. 

Considering that Mr. Stead has been trying to get up 
this crusade against the Turf for the last three years, this 
critic can hardly be said to be up to date. 


A REVIEWER REVIEWED. 
Of course, Mr. Smith does not approve of my views as 
to the functions of the Church. He says :— 


Is revealed Christianity true or is it not? If it is, the 
functions of a Church are Christian communion, teaching, and 
worship. If it is false, let not the churches be kept in exist- 
ence as relief associations of an equivocal kind, as donkey- 
engines to the trade-union, or as targets for the moral satirist. 
Let them be abolished, and let the city council be recognised, 
in accordance with Mr. Stead’s theory, as the true Church. 


All this is fairly smart, but hardly up to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s usual standard. When all is said that he endea- 
vours to say what does his criticism amount to? At the 
worst, that our ideas of churches and millionaires differ, 
which I do not for a2 moment deny, and that my book is 
not an exhaustive encyclopedic description of the whole 
of Chicago in the first place, and of the American Republic 
in the next. But in this also I agree with him. 

As Mr. Goldwin Smith only takes exception to a meta- 
phor without pointing out a single error in fact or even 
attempting to expose any misrepresentation as to the 
actual condition of things in Chicago, I think we may 
regard him as a Balaam who has blessed what he was 
expected to curse. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ARE AMERICAN CITIZENS FOR CRIME? 
Nor ALL, BUT PRoBABLY THE MaJoriry! 

Tuis is the answer which Mr. I. Brooks Leavitt makes 
in the Forum of August to the above question. The 
article, which is entitled “Criminal Degradation of New 
York Citizenship,” is based upon the evidence brought to 
light in New York by the Lexow Investigating Committee 
appointed by the Senate to examine into the charge of 


police corruption. Mr. Leavitt says :— 
has, 


The Senate Investigating Committee’s examination 
however, demonstrated one thing—that the time has com 


when yoters must choose between supporting reform or crime. 
There is now no middle ground. He who is not for reform, 
stands for crime. 

And at present there seems, on his showing, to be no 
doubt that the majority, in the cities at least, are for crime. 

This inquiry has disclosed the terrible fact that the quality 
of our American citizenship is being destroyed in the race for 
wealth. Personal convenience outweighs civie duty, That 
trait of our national character, the dislike of making in little 
things what we calla fuss, has been treated as if it were a virtue. 
It was a foible. It has become cultivated into a fault. Said 
James Russell Lowell, years ago:—*‘I sometimes find myself 
surmising whether a people who, like the Americans, put up 
quietly with all sorts of petty personal impositions and 
injustices, will not at length find it too great a bore to quarrel 
with great public wrongs.” A true prophecy,—so true, that 
the word “reformer” is even used as a word of reproach. It 
would seem as if our ideals of American citizenship were to be 
utterly shattered. Our parties no longer tend to educate 
statesmen. Our National Congress, our State Legislatures, 
no longer produce statesmen. The latter, indeed, are nurseries 
for criminals. The brains and talent of the country stay 
at home, in private life. They are therefore available for 
municipal affairs, which have for many years been wholly 
subordinated to national interests. It is our municipal matters 
which now demand our best statesmanship. 

Demand it, indeed, but hitherto the demand has fallen 
on deaf ears, as appears if we dwell for a moment upon 
the New York investigation, popularly called the Lexow 
Investigation, from the name of its chairman, Mr. 
Leavitt says :— 

The prophecy is of long standing, that if an honest, fearless, 
searching examination should be made into the government of 


that city, there would come revelations at which the com- 
munity would stand aghast. 
If the testimony of the witnesses is to be believed, there 


existsin the city of New York, a Police Protective Tariff (to 
borrow the phrase used the other day by a distinguished 
ex-mayor of New York), the revenues from which equal the 
legitimate income of the city. These revenues are divided 
between various politicians in and out of office. The proba- 
bilities are that there is a regular ratio of division, a 
percentage, as is usual among brigands. 

It will be profitable to examine in detail the figures of our 
Police Protective Tariff as taken from the testimony. It will 
be seen that the duties are both specific and ad valorem :— 


$ 
500 
50 to 100 
50 to 250 


Disorderly houses, initiation fee 
monthly payme nt ee 
Concert saloons, unlicensed, per month . . . . . 


Cafés, unli ensed, per month . 15 to 25 
L iquor-sal sons (to ward men for privil ege e of selling on 

Sundays), pe rmonth. . . 5 to 25 
Liquor-saloous, unlicensed (to excise inspe tor), “per 

month 5 to 10 
“* Green-goods ” men, according - to. the number of 

‘“*turning-joints ” per month, not less than . . 1,000 


‘* Milk-shake ” peddlers, per month . ar 25 
Merchants, for illegal use of sidewalk, per } year . 25 to 100 


*ush-cart vendors, per week . 2. . 1 «ee 15 
Peanut vendors ie EE ee en 5 
Kootblacks, per year. . ee, catiae eve 10 


10 to 25 


Steamship companies, per month . 
- 300 to 400 


Policemen, for appointment 


n »» promotion, roundsmas . . . . . 750 
” ” 99 sergeant 3,000 
” ” * captain 10, 000 to 17,000 


’ . Pace waged om 
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This table, says Mr. Leavitt, is not intended as a complete 
statement of all the trades or oce upations, legal and illegal, 
which buy police indulgences or submit to blackmail, bat only 


of those in which payments have already been proved. The 
counsel to the Investigating Committee, Mr. John W. Goff, has 
kindly furnished the figures to the writer. 
PROPITIATING TAMMANY. 
Wuart iT Costs, anpD How ir ts Donz. 

“THE Price of Peace” is the title which Jos. B. 
Bishop gives to his scathing exposure in the Century of 
the wholesale civic corruption in New York. The most 


conservative authorities, he says, put the total of bribes 
received by the Tammany machine in such a year as 
1893, when it controlled Legislature, Governor, and City 
Government, at from two to four million dollars! 

While it is probably true that in some instances the “ peace 


” 





money is paid to protect a corporation in tl untenance of 
privileges that are hostile to the public inte: oth ag, the great 
majority of cases it is paid to secure immunity from 1 all kinds 
ot blackmailing attacks. ... A corporation carrying on its 
work in New York city, and subject tT al regulations, will 
soon find that unless it makes a “ peace” contribution, its 


business is practically at a star istill 
A single incident sets thi 
rather comic light :— 


Wnole system in a clear if 








Towards the close of the campaign of a the president of 
a powerful and wealthy corporation lled a meeting of its 
lire ctors to consid ra spe iai mn atte Yr. There was seme de lay 
in getting them all together, and the mecting was not held till 
the Friday prece ding election da Whe n the directers had 
‘1S mbled, the president stated to oe m that the cerporation 

ad been asked to ¢ ntribute $15,000 to the Demoeratie ¢ im- 
, tigen fund. He advocated the granting of the demand, 
saving that the amount was same that they had paid the 

‘ar before, that they had got all they ad bargained for 
tat he considered the payment a gocd Lusiness investment 
‘or the company, and that as careful custeclians « nterests 
intrusted to them they could not afford to refuse, The 
lirectors voted the payment lt was stipulated by the 
“peace” negotiators that the mon should be divided 
uto three equal parts, oné heq e for $5,000 to to a 
State machine leader nother for the same count to 

local boss, and the third to a mpai mmittee 
fund. The cheque Ss Wer drawn, and were to | led for by 
one of the beneficiarics on Monday following hey were 
locked in the company’s safe. On Saturday the cashier or 
other employee in charge of the safe was called away, expect- 
ing to return on Mond: Ly. He was de layé ad, the safe could not 
be ope med, and when the cheques were called fer, the person 
ealling was told that they had been ordered and dri WWD, but 
could not be reached for the reasons given; he was told, how- 
ever, that it was all right, and if he would call on Wedne i 
the He after election, he could obtain the On Tuesday the 
election was held, and py result showed that the Demoerats 


When the ehe ques were 
thheld on the ground 
todelivyer ” in return 


had lost control of the legislature. 
called for on Wednesday, they were wi 
that the democratic bosses “had no 
for the money. 

Republican success developed something like a boss on 
their side. When the issue of elections is doubtful, 
contributions are made to the funds of both parties. 
Mr. Rice feels justified in stating that Maryland and 
Pennsylvania are the only States, except New York, where 


coods 


a “machine ” with an autocratic boss has been established. 
He suggests sworn publication of accounts by every 
campaign committee as a remedy. 

“Tue Complete Leader-Writer: by Himself,” which 


appears in Wacmillan’s, is an exeeptionally racy piece of 
satire on the methods and ethics of modern jou unalism. 
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THE WAR IN THE KOREA. 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD'S Brier FOR JAPAN. 
THe land of the rising sun has few friends so pro- 
nounced as the author of * The Light of Asia.” In the 





[August 18, 1594. 
THE EVIL RESULTS OF NEWSPAPER FLATTERY. 

The Jap orders a London made evening dress and fondly imagines that he 

is not a savage still. 


From Moonshine.) 


New Revie he appears once more as her champion, and 
defends her action in the Korean peninsula. 

War has supervened at last, not as a political alterative, nor 
for the reason that Japan considered her military and 
naval forces complete, but because the crisis had come when 
Japan must act, or see Korea abandoned in disorder, first, to 
Chincse mandarins and eunuclis, next, and finally, to Russian 
intrigue, made all-commanding by occult arrangements with 
Peking and by the completion of the trans-Siberian Railway. 

Nationally, then, because nothing can separate those desti- 
nies of Korea and Japan which geography has indissolubly 
united ; internationally, because diplomatic evidence is abun- 
dant to prove that the rights of Japan in Korea were at least 
equal to those of China; and morally, because Japan alone 
was earnest in the desire to establish order and good govern- 
ment in the peninsula, and to preserve, if possible, its integrity — 
Japan has acted as England would have acted. On all these 
three grounds the Government of the Mikado stands before the 
world, la téte haute, and within its good rights. In the existing 
conflict, indeed, Japan truly represents civilisation, and acts 
strictly in its interest. 

CHINESE MENACE TO WESTERN LABOUR. 


Sir Edwin’s foreboding fancy finds in the Mongol and 
the Slav—in China and Russia—the “two stupendous 
dangers always overhanging the civilised world.” The 
Russophobia is no new thing. But 


Those do well who dread the sullen and sombre weight of 
China, controlled, as it is, by the social system springing from 
that arch-opportunist Confucius, the most immoral of all 
moralists, China, to-day, is perhaps only held back from a 
prodigious immigration into all the fields of labour by one 
slight doctrinal bond . . . All this depends upon one or two 
passages in the Confucian Scriptures, and these might easily 
admit a larger interpretation than that which to-day almost 
obliges the relatives of a dead Chinaman to bring his remains 
back to his native soil.... But when any such general emi- 
gration of Chinamen occurs as that which I am forecasting, it 
will be a social and industrial deluge. The markets of the 
world will be literally swamped with the most industrious, 
persevering, fearless, and frugal specimens of mankind, who 
will everywhere underbid labour and monopolise trade. 

The ultimate factors of the great problem will be seen more 
clearly when Russia has completed her railway to Vladivostock, 
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and when the Isthmus of Panama has been, as it will be, ly 
some means abolished. Then the Pacific Ocean must take its 
turn to become the chief of all the seas commercially and 
imperially, and that Power will be happy and fortunate whic, 
possesses the friendship of the Empire of the Mikados, . . . tlic 
England of the Pacific. 

WHAT “ NAUTICUS ” THINKS. 

The distinguished naval critic “ Nauticus” discusses 
in the same Review the relative naval strength of the 
countries involved. The Korean fleet is practically non- 
existent. The armoured ships of China would be a match 
for those of Japan except for the lack of discipline, orga- 
nisation and trustworthy officers. The efficiency of the 
Japanese navy is spoken of in the highest terms. The 
writer quotes the prophecy of a German officer in Japan, 
“that Japan has as great a future in Asia as the English 
race has in America and Australia”; and himself con- 
cludes as to the war now going on, “ that if there be no 
outside intervertion, the navy of Japan can and will 
presently drive the navy of China from the seas.” 

MR. HENRY NORMAN'S VIEW. 

There are few journalists who wield a more facile pen, 
or have seen more of the world both east and west, tira 
Mr. Henry Norman, formerly of the Pall Mall Gazet', 
now of the Daily Chronicle. His paper on the Korea: 
question in the Contemporary is the bést and most inte- 
resting plea for Japan that has appeared. He is a Jay 
through and through, as may be seen from the sentence 
with which he concludes his paper :— 

Japan, in spite of all her mistakes, stands for light anil 
civilisation ; her institutions are enlightened; her laws, drawn 
up by European jurists, are equal to the best we know ; and the; 
are justly administered; her punishments are humane; her 
scientific and sociological ideals are our own. China stands fv 
darkness and savagery. Her science is ludicrous superstition, 
her Jaw is barbarous, her punishments are awful, her politics 





(August 12, 1894. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA DECIDE TO REMAIN NEUTRAL 
IN THE WAR BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN, 


are corruption, her ideals are isolation and stagnation. How 
is anybody to desire the extension of the sway of the latter 
rather than that of the former, without avowing himself a 
partisan of savagery ? 


THE Ceylon Review, edited by Mr. Isaac Tambya, which 
was founded in April, 1898, is a specimen of the best 
cheap printing and of the best art possible in the island, 
in respect to illustrations, The Review, I am glad to 
learn, is popular in Ceylon, and has been very favourably 
received by the Indian and Ceylon press. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


“7 AM A SOCIAL PURITY MAN.” 
DECLARATION BY Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

In the Humanitarian for September, Mr. Grant Allen, 
defending his ‘‘ New Hedonism” from the criticisms of 
Dr. Bonney, takes occasion to make the above ayowal. 
The passage in which it occurs is the following :— 

The point in Dr. Bonney’s article to which I attach greatest 
importance, however, is the vague hint thrown out in passing, 
that the New Hedonism would regard without dislike or 
disgust certain hateful and unnatural vices of Grieco-Roman 
society. On this issue, the most serious one raised in the 
entire paper, I desire to be quite explicit. I am a Social 


Purity man. I can find no language sufficiently strong to say 
with what dislike and repulsion I regard such vices. In my 


article in the Fortnightly L tried my best to make this clear. 
I contrasted the perfectly pure and wholesome state which is 
the outcome of feedooiel with the world as we know it, the 
product of nineteen centuries of Christian teaching. I spoke 
with no uncertain voice on the evils of prostitution and of 
which and 


those other still more hateful vices naturally 
necessarily flow from a religion of asecticism, a regime of 
repression. Surely it is clear that the New Hedonism—the 


ethical philosophy which posits as its summum bonum the 
highest pleasure for all in the only life we wot of—must needs 
be opposed to tliese hateful practices, destructive to health, to 
bodily vigour, to mental purity, to refinement of life, to decorum 
and beauty, to the poetry of love, to all that is noblest and 
sanest within us. Above all, the New Hedonism cannot fail 
to perceive that every man and every woman holds his or her 
sexuality and productive power in trust for humanity. Any 
paltering with these, such as our existing system permits and 
justifies, is treason to posterity. We are bound to bring to the 
begetting of future generations sound and wholesome faculties, 
unsullied by disease, unblunted by vile practices, unsmirched 
by low and hateful associations. My main charge against the 
prevailing ascetic creed is just that—that it has degraded our 
manhood and soiled our womanhood ; that it has chosen for the 
fathers and mothers of our community men debilitated by viee 
and crippled by disease, women unfit for the cares and duties 
of maternity. The child is the kernel and key of the 
situation. 

You must judge a system in its entirety, uot by one side only 
of its complex working. Now our existing system is not, as 
people hypocritically pretend, a system of pure monogamous 
marriage; it is a mixed system of marriage and prostitution, 
or rather, if one treats it from the practical side in the order in 
which most men come to know it, a mixed system of prostitution 
and marriage. The greater number of men are introduced to 
the sexual life through prostitution alone; they bring at last 
to marriage and the production of future generations only the 
leavings and relics of an effete constitution. Our whole exist- 
ing social fubrie is based upon the degradation of the paid 
harlot—that is to say, upon the vile slavery of a large number 
of unhappy women; and it also involves other and still more 
soul-killing practices on the part of a vast proportion of our 
developing boys. Hardly one man in ten brings to marriage 
and child-getting an unimpaired virility. It will be the object 
of the New Hedonism to combat these vile vices; to put the 
relation of the sexes and the production of children on a sound 
and wholesome basis, moral, physical, and emotional ; to insist 
on the rights of unborn and as yet unbegotten generations. 
Hedonists will not rest till they have relieved the women of 
the community from the hateful slavery of the streets, till they 
have vindicated the claim of the children of the community to 
a sound father and a sound mother. They will not rest till 
prostitution is as effectually dead for our race as polygamy ; 
till the equal freedom and dignity of woman is universally 
admitted. What they ask is that every man and every woman 
shall live a life of perfect purity and perfect liberty; that 
every child shall be the pure offspring of a healthy and natural 
union of unmixed affection. Will Dr. Bonney help us in this 
crusade against vile custom? No bought love; no forced 
cohabitation with a drunken, a violent, or a distasteful hus- 
band, for the production of hereditarily tainted children; no 
priestly blessing on a wicked bargain between the unfit, the 
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decrepit, the insane, the cancerous. The New Hedonism will 
protest against all that, and will ery out with a trumpet voic: 
in spite of detraction, that whatever makes for race-preserva- 
tion is pure and holy, whatever makes ‘for race-extinetion or 
race-degradation is vile and hateful; and it will hold it vil 
and hateful still, though the Archbishop of Canterbury stan. 
over to invoke the benediction of God on.a loveless marriage 
or an immoral compact : 

The New Hedonists and the Isocrats have their hands 
full. Possibly after they have had a little more experience 
of the weary failures which attend all such reforming 
efforts, they may have a little more sympathy for those 
who, however mistakenly, have been fighting against the 
same evils on other lines. 

The rest of the article hardly calls for-much notice, if 
we except Mr. Grant Allen’s dicta on Jesus of Nazareth, 
Paul of Tarsus, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Lord Byron: 
Mr. Allen takes very little stock in any of them, especially 
the first and last. Of Jesus, he says “ we know little or 
nothing.” He ‘may or may not have lived, though 
recent researches like Frazer’s would seem to suggest 
the idea that He was a mythical being.” He is doubtful 
whether there is any certainty about the authenticity of 
His works. As to the others, this is what he says :— 

I do not regard Rousseau as a “moral luminary;” on the 
contrary, I know him to have been an exceptionally weak and 
untrustworthy creature, given to most deadly forms of sexual 
aberration; while for Byron I have the profoundest moral 
contempt and hatred. His treatment of women was worse 
than brutal; he was cruel, heartless, vindictive, selfish. I 
know no more awful life than his; I feel it a erying and 
terrible warning against aristocratic institutions und the evils 
of our existing amorphous ethical education. For Byron was 
one of the devils who - believe and tremble.” 


PALMING OFF POOR SONGS. 
Tue “ Royauty ” NUISANCE. 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, the well-known song writer, is 
interviewed by Mr. Frederick Dolman in the Young 


Woman. He says that he usually begins and finishes 


the score of a song in an hour or an hour anda half. Of 
“ The Better Land,” which was written at this rate scven- 


teen years ago, he thus tells the origin :—‘“‘ Madame 
Antoinette Sterling called my attention to Mrs. Hemans’ 
poem one day, saying that she thought it would make a 
beautiful song for her. I went home, wrote the score, 
and sent it to Madame Sterling.” 

Mr. Cowen calls attention to a very unpleasant develop- 
ment in the output of English songs. Seventeen years 
ago to have a song sung by a great singer was almost 
sufficient to secure its success. ‘“ The smaller fry were 
content to take up the songs sung by the leading 
artistes.” Not so now. The keener competition among 
music publishers has led to “the system of indiscrimi- 
nately giving royalties for the singing of a song.” 

In order to advertise a song the publisher will pay a fee to 
Mr. Brown or Miss Jones every time they sing it at a concert, 
and moreover he will advertise their names into the bargain. 
Then second-rate artistes like to have songs “ expressly 
written ” for them, and owing to the competition among song 
composers there is no diftie _ about this. As a consequence, 
the singers of the and third rank do not implicitly 
follow, as they used to, the lead of such artistes Mr. 
Edward Lloyd or Mrs. Mary Davies, and a great deal 
rubbish is inflicted upon concert-goers. But the time 
probably coming when the publishers, in self-defence, will bh 
obliged to combine and to refuse to pay royalties to leg 
singer, great or small. The thing is, of course, ethically 
indefensible, and is most unjust to the composers. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

M. Jutxs Simon, the well-known French man of letters, 
and one of the most important members of the Peace 
Society, gives in the August Revue de Paris a sympathetic 
sketch of William II. as seen by him during his late 
visit to Berlin. What struck the old Frenchman most 
was the Emperor’s extreme frankness and honesty of 
manner. 

Of the Imperial Palace and of a reception given by the 
Emperor and Empress he gives an interesting account. 
“The Emperor stopped and said a few words to me, as 
did the Empress, a rare favour which made me at once 
acquire a certain importance to those round me; then a 
message was sent to ask me to walk alone behind the 
Emperor and to sit at his right hand.” But far more 
interesting than this banquet were the conversations 
held by M. Simon with William IT. at one of the latter’s 
small private parties, which are held once a week, and 
when only intimate friends are received. On this occa- 
sion M. Simon was again asked to sit by the Emperor. 
“T never saw him excepting in uniform. On the occasion 
of which I am writing he wore a white Hussar costume, 
and with his tall slight figure looked like a young 
officer... . His countenance is agreeable, his manner 
affable and kindly; and his nut-brown hair seems some- 
times shot with gold.” The Kaiser speaks French it 
seems without the slightest accent and with extraordinary 
ease, and few, according to the writer of this article, know 
so thoroughly both ancient and modern French literature. 
He confided to M. Simon that his favourite novelist was 
Georges Ohnet, but he has a violent antipathy to Zola. 
“T know that he has great qualities,” said the Emperor, 
“but it is not to them that he owes his popularity: it is 
to the moral villanies and dirt with which he poisons his 
stories, That France should like such a writer gives 
foreigners the right to judge her severely ;” but, observes 
M. Simon significantly, a few days later Berlin was 
flooded with the great realist’s new work. 

William IT. assured his French visitor that he was : 
regular family man, and that his happiest evenings were 
spent in dining quietly alone with his wife and reading 
— to her a chapter of some novel before going to 
sleep. 

M. Simon could not “draw” his host on the question 
of war, excepting’ in the most abstract fashion, such as 
observing incidentally that the man who tried to provoke 
a war between two great nations would be both a madman 
and a criminal. 

On social questions the Emperor seems to have very 
clear and decided views, and to be possessed with a very 
real fear of Socialism. He would like to limit the 
working hours of women, especially those who happen to 
be in what is termed an interesting condition; and when 
the Labour Congress passed a resolution recommending 
such a course to be taken, he specially congratulated 
M. Simon on the part which the latter had taken in the 
discussion. 

M. Jules Simon dined with Bismarck the evening of the 
day on which the Iron Chancellor sent in his resignation 
to his Imperial master, and during the long conversation 
which they had after dinner, the Prince told his French 
guest that he intended when in retirement to write his 
memoirs. M. Simon has done both William IT. and him- 
self good service in publishing this interesting account 
of the Emperor of Germany, for his words bear weight, 
and he is known to have been at no time of his long life 
a courtier. 


WHY NOT NATIONALISE INSURANCE? 

THe demand for the nationalisation of land, or at 
least agricultural land, at a time when the value of land 
has sunk, or is rapidly sinking, to that of the prairies, 
has never seemed to me a profitable speculation to the 
community. With town land it is different, and if you 
are to nationalise anything, why not nationalise that 
which pays, rather than that which does not pay? 
Banks, for instance, pay, and insurance companies, 
New Zealand is taking a forward step this year in the 
nationalising of the State bank. And now from Austria 
we learn that a ministerial commission has just advised 
the Government to take all insurance liabilities into its 
own hands. This relates to fire insurance :— 

As reasons for this proposal it is urged that the State offvrs 
far greater security than can be given by any, even the best 
and longest-established, private insurance company, and thiat 
the profits of the insurance business, which now fall to privat: 
enterprise, ought by right to belong to the State, since insuranc: 
is specially an institution connected with public, not civil, lav, 
and has nothing to do with rights of a private character. 
Further, the Commission has proposed that insurance against 
fire should no longer be voluntary, but obligatory. 

The Insurance Department of the Home Ministry is now 
occupied in preparing a Bill to be founded upon the resolutions 
adopted by the Commission, and to be laid before Parliament 
next Session. 

Every one is familiar with proposals to insure against 
old age, and from that it is but a step to suggest that the 
entire life insurance of the community should be under- 
taken by the Government departments. In the Aven 
for August Rabbi Solomon Schindler, in a paper, “ Insur- 
ance and the Nation,” pleads strongly for the nationalisa- 
tion of insurance business. He would centralise all th: 
branches of life, fire, accidents, etc., into one focus, with 
the result that much lower premiums could be granted 
and a basis established for compulsory insurance. Among 
the indirect effects of this change, he thinks that legisla- 
tion in regard to precautionary measures against fire and 
water would be prompt, trains would be run with greater 
care, and sanitary regulations would be more strictly 
enforced. He believes also that nationalisation of insur- 
ance establishes the simplest and first step towards the 
establishment of a new social system. Half the peopl: 
now employed in managing a multitude of competing 
companies would be sufficient under a proper system to 
do the whole work. It would also be a valuable training 
ground for the Government in work it would have to 
undertake if the State were to be socialised. 


Pearls Made to Order. 

In an entertaining paper by Mr. H. J. Gibbins on 
“ Curiosities of Pearls,” in the Gentleman’s, this striking 
incident in pearl-making is recounted :— 

An extraordinary treasure, illustrating the successful manner 
in which these precious gems can sometimes be produced by 
the “ strategical process,” was lately shown by the Smithsonian 
Institute. This was a pearl the size of a pigeon’s egg, of an 
exquisite rose colour, and the receptacle containing it was th: 
original fresh-water muss¢l in which it had been formed. ‘The 
nucleus of this wonderful stone was nothing more nor less than 
an oval lump of bee’s-wax, which had been placed and left for 
a few years between the valves of the molluse, which had at 
once proceeded to coat it with the pink nacre it secreted fol 
lining its shell. The mussel was kept in an aquarium whil 
engaged in its lengthy task. It belonged to a species common 
in American rivers, and it is suggested that the result of th 
experiment opens to every body the possibility of establishing 
a small pearl factory for himself by keeping a tank full of tami 
mussels and humbugging them into making “great pink 
pearls ” for him. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY. 
A Sore Remepy ror Depressed AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Epmunp MiITcHELt in the Westminster Review urges 
on the distressed British farmer the duty of co-operation 
in lines of production still open to him. In view of the 
prolific granaries of Manitoba and the as yet undeveloped 
possibilities of Australian agriculture, “ wheat-growing 
in these islands is doomed.” But dairy farming is 
open to us. Yet dairy produce to the value of over 
£25,000,000 was last year imported into Great Britain 
from abroad. The foreign producers are handicapped by 
distance, and only gain on us by using scientific methods 
and new appliances. 

A HINT FOR OUR COUNTY COUNCILS. 

The salvation of the West Victorian agriculturist has been 
nothing more nor less than co-operative dairy-farming. .. . 
Five years ago not a pound of butter was shipped from Mel- 
bourne; now the exports are little short of £750,000 per 
annum, and within another decade will be double or treble 
that amount. Thus, almost at a bound, the colony has become 
one of the great butter-producing countries of the world. 
This result is due to organisation and co-operation. The 
Government, at the request of the farming community, sent 
practical men to study American methods of dairying, and 
also introduced American experts to teach local producers the 
use of the very latest appliances. A travelling dairy, equipped 
with the best machinery and placed in charge of a skilled 
instructor, was organised, and journeyed round the colony, 
remaining in each district a sufficiently long time for every 
one interested to attend the lectures and master the yarious 
processes. 

SCIENCE AND FELLOWSHIP. 

The value of this work is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
the travelling dairy invariably left behind it in each locality a 
co-operative dairy, or creamery, its itinerary being marked by 
a series of new buildings equipped with centrifugal separators, 
milk-testers, and all the newest appliances, owned and managed 
by the farmers themselves, and worked on a system that 
eliminates the middleman and is almost ideal in its realisation 
of the principle of co-operation. 

In the United States there are over 6,000 co-operative 
creameries of this kind, and new establishments were started 
last year at the average rate of two a day. .. . The applica- 
tion of ammoniacal refrigeration is extending rapidly, and is 
gradually equalising prices all the year round... . The lesson 
was taught by Denmark and Sweden to America and Australia, 
and must be learned by British and Ivisli farmers. 

The few creameries in England and Ireland are mostly 
capitalistic, not co-operative. 

MARVELS WROUGHT BY THE MILK-TESTER. 

The very name of the milk-tester is unknown to 
thousands of our farmers. Yet by letting the farmer 
“know exactly how much butter each individual cow 
produces from every gallon of its milk,” it enables him to 
eull his herd, and replace poor by good butter-producers, 
thus doubling in time the average yield per cow. “ Were 
the milk-tester in universal use throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, the capitalised value of our dairy herds 
might be increased in a few years time by fully 25 per 
cent.” 

_ The enormous growth in the New Zealand frozen meat 
industry is due to the adoption of co-operative effort. 
Mr. Mitchell concludes :— 

With co-operative creameries in every important centre, 
increased facilities for theoretical and practical teaching in 
dairy work, and the general use of the latest appliances, such 
as the separator and the milk-tester, it is not too much to say 
that an era of renewed prosperity may open for British 
agriculture. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE NEW FLYING MACHINE. 
By Hiram S. Maxim. 

Hiram MAxtm, in the National Review, describes what 
his machine has done and what he hopes todo with it. He 
is quite sure that he has solved the question. He says :— 

Now that it has been shown that a machine may be made 
which will actually lift itself and travel through the air at a 
very high velocity, I believe that some of the Military 
Powers who have so long been experimenting in this direction 
will take advantage of what I have accomplished, that they 
will obtain sufficient appropriation, and that an actual flying 
machine for military purposes will soon be evolved, whether L 
continue my experiments or not. As for the commercial value 
of flying machines, I do not think it is likely that they will be 
employed for freight or passengers. Perhaps they might be 
used for sporting purposes, and it is not altogether unlikely 
that in the daily journals of twenty years hence we shall find 
illustrations of some popular prince of the realm on a flying 
machine pursuing a flock of wild geese through the air and 
firing on them with a Maxim gun. 

After explaining the principle upon which he con- 
structs his machine, he gives the following account of the 
successful experiment which he made the other day :— 

I found that a large engine would be more efficient for its 
weight than a small one; moreover, the weight of the two or 
three men necessary to navigate the machine was a smaller 
factor in a large machine than in a small one. I therefore 
made my engines over 300 h.-p., and the total width of my 
machine over 100 feet. When finished and loaded the machine 
with its water, its fuel, and three men, weighed very 
nearly 8,000 lb., and the actual horse-power dev luped on the 
serews was 363 h.-p., with a screw thrust of rather more than 
2.000 lb. But of course it would not do to launch such a 
machine into the air at once without some previous practice in 
regard to steering, for it will be seen that an aerial machine 
has to be steered not only in a horizontal direction, but 
also in a vertical direction, and any pitching up or down 
might be disastrous. I therefore determined to run my machin 
in a straight line on a railway track, in fact on two tracks, one 
an ordinary track for supporting the machine, and the other an 
upper and inverted track, to receive and hold the machine 
when it lifted clear of the supporting track, and thus keep it 
in a horizontal position, the tracks being so arranged that, 
when the wheels were lifted an ineh clear from the supporting 
track, another set of wheels was brought in contact with the 
upper or inverted track. Upon running the machine it was 
found that at thirty miles an hour very little load remained 
on the lower track, and at thirty-six miles an hour the whole 
me hine was completely lifted, and the upper wheels brought 
in contact with the inverted rails. Upon running the 
machine at full speed the lift on the upper or safety track 
became so great that the axletrees for holding the machine 
down doubled up, and one of the timbers of the safety 
track was broken, lifted up, and became entangled in the 
framework of the machine. Steam was instantly shut off, and 
the machine brought to a state of rest, when it fell directly to 
the ground without any serious shock, embedding its wheels in 
the turf in such a manner as to show that its fall had been 
directly downward, and that the wheels had not moved after 
they had touched the earth. These experiments, although 
causing considerable damage to the machine which will take 
some months to repair, demonstrated in the most conclusive 
manner that it is possible to construct a boiler, engine, pro- 
pelling-screws, and aeroplanes so light, and at the same time 
so powerful, as to lift themselves into the air. I think it has 
been admitted by scientific men on all sides that if this could 
be accomplished a flying machine would soon be a fait 
accompli. 

Mr. Wiit1AmM Morris and Decorative Art in England 
form the subject of a highly interesting article, by M. Jean 
Lahor, in the Revue Encyclopédique of August 15, and the 
illustrations include specimens of wall-paper design, house 
decoration, bookbindings, book illustrations, ete. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE HOMESTEAD STRIKE. 
By Proressor Bemis, 


In the Journal of Political Economy, published in 
Chicago, there is a very carefully written and valuable 
study of the Homestead strike from the pen of Prefessor 
Bemis, well known as one of the best authorities on 
industrial and sociological questions in the United States. 
The article, which is a very long one, is an attempt 
to present astatement of the causes of the Home- 
stead strike, based upon the official investigations of 
the United States House of Representatives and of the 
Senate, as well as from other material believed to be 
reliable. 
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MR. CARNEGIE NOT TO BLAME. 


English readers will be most interested in hearing what 
Mr. Bemis has to say as to the merits and demerits of Mr. 
Carnegie in relation to this strike. It would appear that 
Mr. Carnegie has been much sinned against in this matter, 
being made the scapegoat for the sins of Mr. Frick. The 
capital of the Carnegie Company is £5,000,000 sterling, 
and the value of the Homestead plant, not including 
land, is over £1,000,000, and the annual profit has been 
over millions of dollars for many years. Only once in the 
twenty-six years which Mr. Carnegie managed his own 
works was there any stoppage from strike or lockout in 
any one of his works, and he has always shown a disposi- 
tion to sit down and wait until an agreement could be 
reached rather than to call in new men. Mr. Frick only 
became chairman and manager in April, 1892, and since 
that time the relations between the employers and 
employed were very different. 

MR. FRIOK THE REAL OFFENDER. 

Mr. Frick, indeed, seems to have been the villain of 
the piece all through. The trouble would never have 
arisen if he had not trampled conciliation under foot, 
and forced on the struggle which has had such a baneful 
influence in embittering the conflict between capital and 
labour in the United States. The Committee of Investiga- 
tion of the House of Representatives roundly condemned 
Mr. Frick and his officers for lack of patience, indul- 
gence, and solicitude, and they say :— 

Mr. Frick seems to have been too stern, brusque, and some- 
what autocratic, of which some of the men justly complain. 
We are persuaded that, if he had chosen, an agreement would 
have been reached between him and the workmen, and all the 
trouble which followed would thus have been avoided. 

The upshot of the whole thing is that the responsi- 
bility for the industrial war at Homestead lies upon Mr. 
Frick, and Mr. Frick alone. 

HOW MR. FRICK DEFIED MR. CARNEGIE. 

Professor Bemis tells us a very interesting fact, not 
hitherto known, which tends still further to clear 
Mr. Carnegie, and to saddle Mr. Frick with the 
sole responsibility for the trouble. Professor Bemis 
asserts that Mr. Frick not merely defied common- 
sense, but Mr. Carnegie’s expressed directions, The 
story is as follows : “After explaining the part taken 
by Mr. O’Donnell in promoting an amicable settlement, 
Mr. Bemis says that Mr. O’Donnell states, as did the 
President of the Trades Unions, that there was no dis- 
position on the part of the employés to stand upon a 
question of scale, or wages, or hours, or anything else.” 
All that was wanted was the reopening of the conference 
doors. This Mr. Frick refused, and every obstacle was 
placed in the way of the appeal to Mr. Carnegie. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s letter, cited above, had applied to Mr. Frick 
for Mr. Carnegie’s address in order to telegraph him—Mr, 
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Carnegie being at that time absent in Scotland, and hi 
address not being known to anyone in this country except hig 
business associates. -Mr. Frick refused to give the address: 
whereupon Mr. Reid obtained it from our Consul General jy 
London, John C. New, and then cabled Mr. Carnegie, in whic) 
he accepted the terms proposed by Mr. O’Donnell, and urged 
that Mr. Frick be seen immediately with a view to effecting 
the settlement. 

My informant (whose name is withheld) goes on to say: 
Mr. Frick was obdurate. He refused to consider the matte 
at all, denounced the strikers as assassins, and declared that jf 
Carnegie came in person, in ecmpany with President Harrison 
and the entire Cabinet, he would not settle the strike. 

SOME FACTS ABOUT THE STRIKE. 

It is not necessary to enter into the rest of Professor 
Bemis’s paper, but one or two facts may be quoted which 
are very interesting. In the twenty-five years preceding 
1892, outside the Southern States and Colorado the militia 
were only called out in thirty instances to settle labour 
troubles. Since 1892 they have becn called out much more 
frequently. One result of the Homestead strike has been 
the prohibition by several States of the employment of 
the Pinkerton detectives. 

Mr. Robert A. Pinkerton testified that in the previous 
twenty-six years his detective foree had furnished men in about 
70 strikes, and had been employed against over 125,000 strikers 
in all parts of the country. (Senate Report, pp. 242, 247.) 

The cost of the strike was very heavy :— 

Mr. Frick testified that the strike cost the men in wages 
during its 143 days about a million dollars, while the loss of 
the Company is not given. It is known, however, that it must 
have been heavy. The cost to the State, writes the State 
Treasurer, was $440,246.31. 

THE FALL OF WAGES IN THE STATES. 

Perhaps one of the most startling facts brought up by 
Professor Bemis is the extent to which the wages of 
Mr. Carnegie’s men have dropped in the last few years :— 


1389-92. Oct. 1892. Feb. 1891. 
Hookers . ‘ $8.5 $6.08 $2.72 
Heater’s Helper . 7.5 4.85 2.27 
First Leader . o. Kerb 5.21 2.95 
Second Leader . . . 7.25 4.47 2 56 
Shearman’s Helpers . 5.50 3.47 2.27 


No word can be obtained from the Carnegie Company as to 
the truth or falsity of the following table of reductions of 
wages of the skilled labour stated by Mr. O’Donnell to have 
been made in the 119-in. plate mill since 1892. He claims 
that no improved machinery has been introduced there in the 
last two years. The figures relate to rates per ton of 2,240 


pounds :— 
1889-92 Oct. 1892. Feb. 1894. 

OMe. el Ge $i4 $12.15 $6 

Screwman 11 5 9.55 Re 
First Shearman. . . 13 9.85 4.09 
Second Shearman . . 8.5 6.8 3.41 
Tablemau + « 30 6.94 3.2 
Heater ep a oo ee 9.55 5.25 


How to Dry up Tramps.! 


“JostaH Frynt,” who speaks as an expert in the 
science of Tramps, propounds in the Century the method 
for eliminating them :— 

(1) All charity shown to beggars should be put into the 
hands of municipally employed specialists. (2) Each town 
should have a police rendezvous for yagabonds, conducted on 
such principles that the seeker of work should be entircly 
distinguished from the professional tramp. (3) The latter 
must fall under a system of graded punishment and enforced 
labour in institutions where he will be continually in contact 
with law and order. (4). The juvenile tramp must be speedily 
eliminated from the problem by penalties imposed on lis 
seducers. 
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A GREAT PRINTER. 

Tue Puantin-Moretus Museum. 

In Velhagen for August, Herr Friedrich Schaarschmidt 
has an account of the Musée Plantin-Moretus at Antwerp 
and its famous founder. , 

THE ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN. 

Christoph Plantin, who was born near Tours in 1514 
frst took up printing at Caén, and did not find his way 
to Autwerp till 1549. The city on the Scheldt was then 
the centre of commercial and intellectual life for the 
North of Europe, and here, it would seem, Plantin’s first 
occupation was rather bookbinding than printing, just as 
his former master, Robert Macé, the printer of Caén, was 
pookbinder to the University in his city. At any rate, 
Plantin in his first years at Antwerp did bookbinding, 
and displayed great skill in making articles of leather— 
boxes, cases, etc.—which he decorated with gilt and inlaid 
work, and turned out in a state of perfection hitherto 
mnknown in that country. 

HIS FIRST PRESS AT ANTWERP. 

Soon misfortune came, and Plantin’s attention was 
directed to bookselling and the art of printing, as a 
more practical mode of earning a livelihood. According 
to his son-in-law, Jan Moretus, Plantin one evening was 
taking a box that had been ordered to Cayas, the 
secretary to Philip II. of Spain, when some men, mis- 
taking him for some one else, attacked him, and he was 
severely wounded in the arm. But he was glad to escape 
with his life, and the weakness of his arm which was the 
result of the encounter proved such a hindrance to him 
in his handicraft that he decided to set up a printing 
establishment. He had already opened a shop in which 
he sold books and his leather wares. The first book 
which he printed was a sinall octavo volume, “ Giovanni 
Michele Bruto, La institutione di una fanciulla nata 
nobilmente, 1555,” and it was followed in rapid suc- 
cession by books of the greatest variety till 1562, when 
another serious interruption in the master-printer’s career 
took place. 

A PARIS HOUSE. 


During the Inquisition, Plantin was suddenly accused 
of publishing an heretical book, “ Briefve instruction 
pour prier,” and by order of the Regent, Margaret of 
Parma, a search was made in his house, and three of his 
works were seized. He fled to Paris, and refused to 
return till a thorough inquiry could prove nothing 
against him. Thus he escaped arrest, but his three 
unhappy assistants were condemned to the galleys. 
During his absence Plantin got some friends to sell all 
his possessions at Antwerp, and in the meantime he 
started a bookshop at Paris, and, it may be, was associated 
with some printing works there. The following year he 
was able to return, and four friends joined him in forming 
anew business, of which he himself became head. 

THE THREE SONS-IN-LAW. 

Plantin’s only son died young, and as he had five 
daughters, three of whom became wives to three impor- 
tant members of the business, it was evident that the 
founder of the celebrated printing establishment must 
look to his sons-in-law to carry on the work of his life. 
Franz van Ravelingen, a man of great learning, was chief 
proof-reader, and to him Plantin gave his eldest daughter 
Margaretha. The second daughter, Martine, was the wife 
of Jan Moretus, who became the foreign representative 
of the Antwerp house, chiefly at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where he attended the fairs regularly. Ravelingen was 
more of a scholar, having been a Professor at Leyden 
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University, but when a branch was opened at Leyden in 
1583 Plantin entrusted him with the management of it. 
A third son-in-law was Egidius Beys, who married 
Magdalena, Plantin’s third daughter, in 1572, but from 
1567 he had been manager of the Paris business. Moretus, 
besides being foreign representative, had charge of the 
bookshop in the neighbouring street, and as he was the 
most closely associated with the master he naturally was 
the son-in-law who was best initiated in the ideas of his 
father-in-law. He therefore became the real successor 
to Plantin, and the business remained in his family till 
1876. 

THE 

So far back as 1566, Plantin had made up his mind as 
to what should be the great work of his life—a Biblia 
Polyglotta, and events were greatly in his favour. The 
Reformation was directing scholars and others to the 
sacred writings, and Frankfort and even Heidelberg were 
ready with financial support for such an enterprise; but 
it was Cayas, his former patron, who made Plantin 
known to Cardinal Granvella, and King Philip, acting on 
the advice of the ‘Cardinal, commissioned the printer to 
execute the work. Besides an extraordinary sum of 
money, Philip sent Arias Montanus, his court chaplain, 
as a scientific and religious superintendent, and the 
eight volumes&yere put through in the most perfect 
style, 1569-1573. In recognition of these services, Philip 
appointed Plantin sole printer of church books for all 
countries under the Spanish Crown, and in the centuries 
which followed this was the staple work of the Plantin- 
Moretus press. 

This success did not enable Plantin to amass a fortune, 
and in 1583 we see him a bankrupt, leaving the Antwerp 
house with Jan Moretus, while he founds another house 
at Leyden, which Ravelingen afterwards conducted when 
his father-in-law returned. Plantin died at Antwerp in 
1589, and no more fitting motto could have been chosen 
for his printer’s mark than that which had been his life 
motto—Labore et constantiu. 


POLYGLOT BIBLE. 


THE MUSEE PLANTIN. 

In 1876 the city of Antwerp purchased the Antwerp 
house for 1,200,000 franes, and out of it was created the 
Musée Plantin. It is a two-storey house, built in 1761 
by Franz Moretus on the site of five small houses, and 
the entrance is from the Friday Market Place. Every- 
thing in the Museum has been arranged as far as possible 
as it was under the printer’s management, and every- 
thing of interest in the place has been faithfully pre- 
served. In the shop, for instance, there are the scales 
for weighing gold pieces, the Catalogue, and the “ Mother 
of God ” over an inner window looking into the counting- 
house. In the sitting-room there is some beautiful oak- 
carving, and among other things three clavichords which 
bear testimony to the taste of the owner. 

Several rooms were set aside for proof-reading, so that 
authors could make their corrections undisturbed. One 
of these is called the room of Justus Lipsius, one of the 
few authors paid a salary by his publisher, and a portrait 
of the scholar hangs in the room. There are ten portraits 
by Peter Paul Rubens in the house. To many the type- 
founding room, the founts of type, and the printing presses 
will have the greatest interest. In 1565, Plantin had 
seven presses; ten years later, fifteen were in use; and in 
1572, twenty-two; whereas Stephanus, the famous Paris 
printer, never had more than four going. Velhagen gives 
us a plan of the building, with many excellent illustra- 
tions of the interior, besides a number of portraits of the 
leading celebrities of the firm. 
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A BIG BOOKSELLING CENTRE: 
SIMPKINS AS AN INDEX oF PopuLAR TASTE. 

fuat important centre of civilisation known as 
“Simpkins,” or more precisely as Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co., the wholesale bookselling house 
for town and country, is the subject of one of Mr. W. J. 
Gordon’s pleasantly instructive articles in the Leisure 
Hour. “ There is,” he says, “no house in the world in 
which so many different kinds of books are kept in stock, 
and none in which the pulse of current literature is 
better known.” It takes at least some of about nine- 
tenths of the books published ; over 120,000 varieties of 
books are the average stcck. The firm “orders its brown 
paper by the twenty tons ata time.” “ Almost any book 
in‘print could be had for the asking in two or three 
minutes.” The supply rooms consist of mazes, with 
paths a yard wide running between walls lined with 
pigeon-holes, which are crammed with books, Each 
maze is a “town” of books, and the “streets” run in 
alphabetical order. The books are grouped in sizes, the 
larger being put in the suburbs, the smaller and cheaper 
in the centres. Only “live” books are kept in stock, 
The dust is allowed to accumulate as a sifh, and, when 
it is noticeable, the work is removed to make room for 
a successor. ws 

CURIOUS PENANCE FOR RISKY READING. 

The seasonal fluctuations in the trade reveal strange 
moral tendencies. They vary thus :— 

In September the sales begin to rise, to drop a little in mid- 
November, and rise again until they touch their maximum in 
the week before Christmas. That is the great period of presen- 
tation, when books are bought, not to read, but to give away. 
Early in January the decline is enormous, but at the close a 
rise occurs, due to the educational works required by the 
schools. Down go books again until Lent. Then it is that 
the women betake themselves to the Jmitatio and its crowd 
of imitators, by way of amend for their excursions into the 
<loubtful and suggestive. The coincidence is too striking to be 
overlooked ; whenever there is a boom of an “ advanced” novel 
in November, there is a greater run than ordinary on “ devo- 
tionals” in the following Lent. During Holy Week the sale 
of Lenten literature thins out, and by the Thursday is utterly 
lost amid a crowd of guides and holiday hand-books. During 
Easter week the stream of outdoor books continues to flow, and 
“‘educationals ” rise for the schools, but week by week, though 
the outdoor stream runs strong all through the holiday months, 
the book-sales drop until the opening of the chief publishing 
season in September. 

WHAT BOOKS SELL BEST. 


“ Bread-and-cheese books—those from which some- 
thing is learnt either compulsorily or as a means of 
money-making—are the backbone of the bookselling 
trade. School-books have long lives. . . . In short, the 
books that sell best are those of which ‘ the world’ hears 
least,” In novels the fashion is now for stories setting 
forth the superiority of woman. The “ three volumer ” 
is moribund. The shilling shocker is on the down grade. 
Pamphlets have commercially. very little in them. 


Shakespeare is perennial, and seems to sell more than all the 
rest of the poets put together. . . . Next to Shakespeare the 
most popular poet is Milton. . . . Even now, Tennyson is the 
most popular poet on the list, barring Shakespeare and Milton, 
while Browning is among the lesser lights. Longfellow is 
another poet in much demand in town and country; Cowper, 
too, goes steadily; so does Hood. Wordsworth, who only made 
ea out of his poetry in twenty-six years, is now high in 
ayour.” 


THE GREATEST LIVING POET OF SPAIN. 

Spanisu takes its place with English among the few 
tongues which may be called world-languages, and the 
vast extent of Spanish-speaking humanity ought to make 
us ashamed of our scant knowledge of great modern 
Spanish writers. We have reason to thank Sir George 
Douglas for his sketch in the Bookman of Gaspar Nitiiez 
de Arce, whom he describes as in effect the Poet Laureate 
of Spain. Nujfiez has recently received national recog- 
nition and coronation as the pre-eminent Spanish poet of 
the time; and 
that his reputation is not confined to the Peninsula is amply 
proved by the fact. that, within the space of six years, over 
eighty editions of his poems have appeared in the United 
States, Mexico, Chili and Columbia. 

Gaspar Niiiiez de Arce was born at Valladolid, 4th August, 
1834, and his early years were spent at Toledo. Our space 
does not admit of biographical detail, so it must here suflice 
to state concisely that he has been in his time journalist, 
Member of Parliament, Governor of a Province, Under-Secretary 
of State, and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

HIS WORKS AND HIS FAITH. 

Among his more famous works are mentioned “ Gritos 
del Combate” (Shouts from the Battle), a brilliant and 
impassioned denunciation of the political evils of the 
time; “ Raimundo Lulio,” a romance “of almost un- 
exampled brilliancy;” “‘ The Idyll,” “a charming sketch 
of the love of boy and girl; ” “ La Pesca” (The Fishing), 
a tale of homely conjugal love; the ‘ Lamentacion de 
Lord Byron”; “ La Selva Oscura” (The Gloomy Wood), 
in which Dante tells anew his life story ; and “ La Vision 
de Fray Martin ” (Vision of Brother Martin Luther), 
the last two being philosophic poems.— 


In politics, as has been shown, Sefior Nifiiez de Arce holds the 
view of a Moderate Liberal, or as we should now say in this 
country of a Conservative. As a philosopher, amid the general 
overturning of systems, religious and moral, he clings per- 
sistently—it may be instinctively, but it would be the height 
of injustice to say blindly—to a Transcendentalism which 
nowadays many people would call old-fashioned,—affirming 
whenever opportunity occurs his belief in the personality of 
the Deity, in the unchangeableness of the moral law, the rights 
of conscience, the responsibility of the human being, and ‘the 
absolute necessity of an Ideal which shall act, so to speak, as 
the salt of life and preserve it from corruption. 


THE LAST TRIUMPH OF THE ART OF LANGUAGE. 

Never, perhaps, in the whole history of Spanish literature, 
has the stately and sonorous Castillian language found a 
worthier wielder. To speak of his style as to the last degree 
chastened, as scholarly, as recalling the style of Tasso, would 
be natural, but would convey an erroneous impression. For, 
though all this it is, the impression left upon the reader’s mind 
is not one of scholarliness, correctness, or refinement, but of 
nature —of spontaneity, limpidity, and ease. The last 
triumph in the art of language seems, in fact, to have been 
achieved. 





Frizprich WILHELM WeBeErR, who wrote the well- 
known poem “ Dreizehnlinden,” died on April 5th, and 
almost every German magazine has honoured him with 
an appreciative obituary notice. He was born in 1813; 
and on Christmas Eve, 1877, he placed under the Christ- 
mas tree, as a present for his daughter, the neatly-written 
manuscript of “ Dreizehnlinden,” his first poem ; and six- 
teen years later, on his last Christmas Eve, the sixtieth 
edition of his work lay under his Christmas tree. Besides 
writing poetry, he was a doctor of medicine, and for over 
ten years was a member of the Prussian Diet. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


THE BIG WHEELS OF THE WORLD. 


Notuinc NEW UNDER THE Sun, 


In Cassier’s Magazine Mr. T. H. Coggin has a paper on 
the Ferris and other big wheels, in which he points out 
that the greatest attraction in the Midway Plaisance at 
the World’s Fair, although an engineering feat of great 
ingenuity and interest, was not after all such a very new 
idea. For example, the tension principle introduced by 
Mr. Ferris, and regarded by him as one of the chief 
points in the wheel, was well known and practically 
applied forty years before the designer of the Ferris 
wheel was born, and for the last forty years it has been 
prominently in practical use in America. Mr. Coggin 
goes on to give some particulars of other remarkabie 
wheels. He says :— 

The two great sand wheels used by the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Company at their stamp mills in Lake Linden, 
Michigan, for the purpose of raising their waste sand and 
water, so as to carry the sand farther into the lake, are built 
on the tension principle, applied in a different method than 
that used in the Ferris wheel, but no less a complete embodi- 
ment of the principle. ‘These wheels were designed in 1888 by 
Dr. E. D. Leavitt, of Cambridgeport, Mass. They are 54 feet 
in diameter over all, and 11 feet wide, having a capacity to 
raise in twenty-four hours 30,000,000 gallons of water and 
2,500 tons of sand. 

But Dr. Leaviit laid no claim to the discovery of a new 
principle, knowing full well of a water wheel, built upon the 
same principle, which had then been running nearly forty 
years. This wheel was designed by Mr. Henry Burden, so 
well known as one of the founders of the Burden Iron Co., of 
Troy, N.Y. As carly as 1840 he had designed and constructed 
a water-wheel on the tension principle. This wheel was run 
nearly ten years, but coming to extensive repairs, on account 
of defective timber, a new one was built on the same principle 
in 1851. Its diameter is 62 feet over all; width 22 feet, and 
its weight is about 230 tons. It has 264 radial tension rods 
and two tangential rods. It is the largest overshot wheel in 
the United States, and with a limited amount of water 
transmits about 550 horse-power by a gear on its rim through 
a pinion to the main shaft, and after forty-three years of con- 
stant running is still in perfect working condition. 


The writer then refers to Sir William Fairbairn, the 
eminent English engineer, whose long and large expe- 
rience in mill work, including water-mills, gives him and 
his writings a wide reputation among engineers all over 
the world. That engineer, in his volume “ Mills and 
Mill-work,” describes some wheels designed by himself :— 


They were erected at the Catrine Works, in Ayrshire, 
between the years 1825 and 1827, and in 1851 he wrote that 
“these wheels, both as regards their power and the solidity of 
their construction, are, even at the present day, among the 
best and most effective structures of the kind in existence. 
They have now been at work upward of thirty years, during 
which time they have required little or no repairs, and they 
remain nearly as perfect as when they were erected.” 

These wheels were 50 feet in diameter and about 11 feet 
wide, and transmitted their 240 horse-power from internal 
segmental gears attached to the rims, the gears being 48 feet 
6 inches diameter, of 15-inch face, and 3}-inch pitch. Speak- 
ing further of the practice of using this principle in the con- 
struction of wheels, Mr. Fairbairn said that it was “the 
principle most generally practised in the construction of 
improved iron water-wheels. The two chief points in the 
construction of these wheels are identical with those which 
seventy years later were claimed as new in the Ferris wheel, 
and which, meanwhile, had been successfully applied by both 
Mr. Burden and Mr. Leavitt. But even Mr. Fairbairn claimed 
no originality in the use of this principle, but wrote that “ it 
was reserved for Mr. T. C. Hewes, of Manchester, to introduce 
an entirely new system in the construction of water-wheels, in 
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which the wheels attached to the axle by light wrought-iron 
rods are supported simply by suspension. 

Finally, Mr. Coggin mentions the great overshot 
water-mill at Laxey, in the Isle of Man, which is the 
largest and most expensive water-wheel ever built :-— 

It is 72 feet 6 inches in diameter, and is supposed to develop 
about 150 horse-power, which is transmitted several hundred 
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THE 72-FEET OVERSHOT WHEEL IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


feet by means of wood trust rods having supports. The power 
thus transmitted operates a system of pumps in a lead mine, 
the duty of which is raising 250 gallons of water per minute 
to an elevation of 1,200 feet. The water is brought some 
distance to the wheel in an underground conduit, and is 
carried up the masonry tower by pressure, flowing over the top 
into the buckets. This great wheel was constructed some forty 
years ago, and is said to have been running continuously 
during all this time. 

But the big tension wheel now being erected in London 
will throw the Ferris wheel into the shade, for this one 
will rise toa height of over 300 feet, and will accommodate 
1,600 people in its forty cars. 


tev. Dr. CiirForD, writing on his first sermon in the 
Young Man, gives a glimpse of the educational beginnings 
of a man who has now after his name a quite extraordinary 
number of letters, denoting high academic degrees :— 
“How poor and feeble that sermon was, I need not say. 
I was not half-way through my sixteenth year. I had 
left school before I was eleven, and had worked in the 
lace factory, when the Factory Acts were not yet applied. 
To be sure, I had sought knowledge early and late, from 
books and from men, in the street and in the fields; but 
I am appalled at the crudities of these first efforts.” 
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THE GREAT NAPOLEON ON THE PASSION OF LOVE. 
Pzruars the most interesting contribution to the French 


- August reviews is a dialogue on love in the Revue de Paris — 
which is affirmed to have been written by Napoleon Bona- 


parte in the year 1791, whilst he was acting as Lieutenant 
at Valence. M. Masson, who is a great authority on all 
that concerns Napoleon I.’s private life, vouches for the 
authenticity of the MS., and explains in a preliminary 
note that the Des Mazis who played the part of inter- 
locutor in the curious conversation recorded was at the 
time these pages were written Napoleon’s dearest comrade 
and friend. 


Des Mazis: “ What is love... . ?” 

Bonaparte: “I do not ask for a definition of the passion. 
T myself was once in love, and have retained sufficient recollee- 
tion of the feeling to eschew those metaphysical definitions 
which obscure rather than make clear. I do not deny the 
existence of the feeling. But I consider the passion injurious 
to humanity and fatal to individual happiness. Love is full 
of evil, and Divine Providence could not do the world a greater 
favour than to deliver us from the passion.” 

Des Mazis: “ Without love the world might come to an end 
for all I care.” 

Bonaparte: “Do not look at me with such indignation, but 
answer me truly why, since you have been dominated by the 
tender passion, have you given up society? Why are you 
neglecting your work, your relations, your friends? You spend 
all your day walking about alone, waiting impatiently for the 
If you are suddenly 
called upon to defend your country, what will you do? What 
are you good for? Can one who is wholly influenced by 
the behaviour of another be trusted with the lives of his 
fellow-creatures? Can a State secret be confided to one who 
has no will of his own?... Ah, how I detest a passion which 
can thus change an individual! ... A glance, a hand pressure, 
a kiss—what are in comparison to them your country or your 
friends?... You are twenty years of age, and can choose 
between giving up your profession and continuing to act as a 
good citizen .... If you adopt the latter course, you must be 
ready to do anything and everything for the State—you must 
take up arms, become a man of business, even a courtier, if 
the interest of your country demands it. Ah! how ample will 
be your reward. Time himself will stand still, for your old 
age will be surrounded by the respect and gratitude of your 
kind. .. . You enslaved by a‘woman!... ” 

Des Mazis: “ No, sir, you have never been in love!” 

Bonaparte: “ I grieve for you. What! you actually believe 
that love leads to virtue. Why the passion proves a stumbling- 
block every step of the way. Be sincere. Since this fatal 
feeling grew upon you have you ever thought of any pleasures 
but those of love? You will do good or evil according to how 
your passion sways you, for you and love are one. As long as 
the feeling lasts you will be influenced uniquely. by the 
passion. ... Yet, you must admit that the duties of a citizen 
comprise the active service of the State... .” 


THE DIVERSITY OF DIVORCE LAWS. 
PLEA For A Untrorm Cope. 


Mr. Hennrker Heaton concludes in the New Review 
his plea for a uniform code of marriage and divorce 
law for Christians throughout the British Empire. Here 
are some of his statistics in comparative divorce :— 


to tord 


In England there is one divorce to 577 marriages, in Russia 
1 to 450, in Scotland 1 to 331, in Austria 1 to 184, in Belgium 
1 to 169, in Hungary 1 to 149, in Sweden 1 to 134, in Holland 
1 to 132,in Baden 1 to 100, in Roumania 1 to 94, in France 
1 to 87, in Germany 1 to 62, in Prussia 1 to 59,in Denmark 
1 to 36, in Saxony 1 to 33, in Switzerland 1 to 21, in Italy 
1 judicial separation to 421, in Berlin 1 divorce to 17, in 
Vienna 1 to 43, in Paris 1 divorce or separation to 13. In 
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Tolland county, Connecticut, there is 1 divorce to 6 
marriages. 
WHAT TRICKS A DON JUAN MIGHT PLAY. 
Inspired by his researches, certain enterprising drama- 
tists are preparing to present on the stage some of the 
more striking contrasts he has shown in the world’s 
marriage-laws :— 


Such a piece might, perhaps, be entitled “ Round the World's 
Divorce Courts in Sixty Days.” The hero, Don Juan, first marries 
in Ireland. He takes a second wife in Scotland, and a. third in 
England. The law declares all these unions to be both legal 
and illegal, for want of uniformity. As the United Kingdom 
has become too hot for him, he starts,a much married man, 
from Liverpool. He might be divorced and remarried 
half-a-dozen times in the States; he could commit 
bigamy and trigamy, and yet escape punishment by 
putting in at Constantinople, and becoming a subject of 
the Sultan. He might, with a copy of my “articles in his 
pocket, commit every imaginable matrimonial offence, and 
yet find an asylum in some land with a medieval marriay: 
code. He might in one country by royal permission marry his 
grand-aunt, in a second his niece, in a third his deceased wife’s 
sister; and yet, though he would be considered a depraved 
scoundrel in “England, he might live all his life with the three 
ladies in Turkey, and be regarded as a model of the domestic 
virtues. If he deserted them, Mussulman opinion would pro- 
nounce him a heartless villain; while British public opinion 
would view his desertion as a laudable return to respectability. 
If a wife talked too much, he could take her to Japai, and get 
rid of her; if she drank too much, a visit to Melbourne would 
entitle him to relief from the Victorian Courts. 


The Superlatively Feminine George Meredith. 

In the Free Review for August Mr. Ernest Newman 
devotes twenty pages to the study of George Meredith 
and his nove's. He says :— 


Mr. Meredith is always on the woman’s side. A lady once 
told Amiel that he was “superlatively feminine ”; the cha- 
racterisation would apply very accurately to the Meredith of 
the later novels. “The Egoist” is so exquisitely delicate an 
analysis of a woman’s feelings in relation to a man who 
offends, not through over-grossness, but through over refine- 
ment, that one might be reasonably pardone od for supposing 
the author of it to be a woman. It is noticeable that 
his last three novels —“ The Egoist,” “ Diana,” and 
“One of Our Conquerors” — have been mainly a state- 
ment of the woman’s side of the case, a pleading that 
could hardly be equalled for force, delicacy, insight, 
and pathos. “ If you consider the extremely tenuous 
nature of the interest in “ The Egoist,” you will be all the 
more astonished at the rare psychological ability with which 
that interest is maintained throughout. We unconsciously 
become feminine in sensation and emotion in the reading of the 
novel; we feel something of Clara’s subtle, feminine shrinking 
of the flesh at the approach of Sir Willoughby’s caress. In 
“ Diana,” not all the abortive attempts at wit can make us do 
anything but love and sympathise with the noble woman who 
has the courage to stand against the masculine grossness of 
the world ; while “One of Our C onquerors,” which, perverse as 
it is, contains some of the finest of Mr. Meredith’s writing, is 
planned on large motives and is supremely pathetic in interest. 
In all these books he achieves his wonderful success because 
he is “superlatively feminine.” And reading him in this 
light, one smiles at Diana’s story of the girl in her service who 
had a “ follower.” “She was a good girl; I was anxious about 
her, and asked her if she could trust him. ‘Oh, yes, ma’am,” 
she replied, ‘I can; he’s quite like a female.” It is sad to 
think that Mr. Meredith himself, possessing as he does this 
desirable virtue of being quite like a female, has not yet 
become a favourite of the sex in England. It may be that the 
feminine reader is more perplexed at him than the masculine 
in this respect. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN ON IRELAND. 
Tue Porr’s First Impression OF LAND AND PEOPLE. 

“Tuat damnable country ”—a phrase once used by an 
jrate statesman—is the title which Mr. Alfred Austin 
chooses to set off by way of contrast his glowing panegyric 
on Ireland in Blackwood. He has been to the Emera'd 
Isle for the first time; and returns wistful for the next 
visit. His cry is, “Goto Ireland and go often. Itisa 
delightful country to travel in.” 

I do not willingly allow that Ireland is lovelier still than 
England, but it is. One has said with Aineas, only too often, 
when Spring came round, Jtaliam petimus? Yet are not 
Bantry Bay and Clon-Mac-Nois as beautiful, and as hallowed 
by the past, even as the Gulf of Spezia and the cyclopean 
walls of Sora? . . . Neither the Yorkshire nor the Devonshire 
cliffs can show anything comparable in stern beauty and 
magnificence with the west coast of Ireland. . . 

Even “ Irish rain is warm a3 an Jrish welcome, and soft 
as an Irish smile.” ° 

THE TAKE-IT-AISY THEORY OF LIFE. 

The Irish people he does not find as lively as repute 
would have it. 

I cannot put aside the impression that sadness is the deepest 
note in the Irish character. . . Poverty seems natural, and 
even congenial, to them. Life is not to them, as to English- 
men or Scotsmen, a business to conduct, to extend, to render 
profitable. It is a dream, a little bit of passing consciousness 
on a rather hard pillow,—the hard part of it being the ocea- 
sional necessity for work, which spoils the tenderness and 
continuity of the dream. . . 

This so-mauy-horse-power and perpetual-catching-of-trains 
theory of life is not one that is accepted by the Irish people; 
and I do not think it ever will be.... The saying, “ Take it 
aisy; and if you can’t take it aisy, take it as aisy as you can,” 
doubtless represents their theory of life; and, for my part, if it 
were a question either of dialectics or of morals, I would sooner 
have to defend that view of existence than the so-many-horse- 
power one. 

LITTLE IMAGINATION OR SENSE OF BEAUTY. 

The beauty of Ireland is little known, Mr. Austin holds, 
because it has had no great poet to glorify it :— 

Irishmen do not seem to love Ireland-as Englishmen love 
England, or Scotchmen Scotland. ... But in truth I doubt 
whether the Irish are a poetical people, in the higher sense. 
They have plenty of fancy, but little or no imagination. ... 
The Irish are both too inaccurate and too sad to produce poetry 
of the impressive and influencing sort. ... But just as its people 
in many respects so gifted, have little imagination, so have 
they little feeling for beauty. 


HOW TO TURN ON WINTER 
As we TuRN ON WATER AND Gas. 

Tovcuine a button or turning a tap already does for 
us wonders almost as great as were called up by the 
rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp. The possibilities of trans- 
formation which a generation hence will see laid on from 
mains under the street promise to eclipse the marvels of 
Eastern phantasy. Here, for example, in Cuassier’s for 
August, Mr. Wilberforce Smith tells us how for four years 
Denver and St. Louis have been supplied with a system 
of refrigeration from central stations, which on the turn 
of a small switch will change your water into ice, 
erystallise your warm moist air into hoar frost,and lower 
the temperature of your room in the hottest weather by 
some dozen degrees. In one of the St. Louis restaurants, 
which the enterprising owner has decorated in a manner 
suggestive of the Polar regions, pipes upon the walls are 
connected with the street line, so that in sweltering 
summer he can turn on the cold and defy the dog-days, 
The slop and waste of taking in ice and keeping the ice- 
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bunkers replenished is obviated. The getlie of frost can 
be summoned at a touch, and at a slightly smaller cost. 
Condensed anhydrous a:nmonia is supplied in mains, and 
its action when turned on is thus explained : — 

Ammonia under atmospheric pressure boils at — 28 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and, at ordinary temperatures, is kept liquid by a 
pressure of ten or twelve atmospheres In the process of 
refrigeration, anhydrous ammonia, compressed to liquid form, 
is allowed to escape very slowly through a minute yalve into a 
comparatively large pipe, called the expansion coil, where, 
relieved of pressure, ft expands to a gaseous form and, in doing 
so, absorbs heat from its surroundings, leaving them cold. , 

The cycle of operation is completed by the recovery of this 
gas, and its recondensation by pressure, in a vessel surrounded 
by cooling water to remove the latent heat given out in the 
process of condensation. 

The gas is either returned to the central station free 
and then recompressed, or is absorbed on leaving the 
absorption coil by weak aqua ammonia, and then at the 
centre liberated by distillation. 

WHAT BOYS LIKE TO READ: 
Past AND Present Compare. 

An interesting study in the reading tastes of young 
Britain now and a generation ago is supplied to the 
Strand by Frances H. Low. She compares the recollee- 
tions of distinguished persons of to-day with the 
confessions of some 300 boys and 150 girls, in schools 
belonging to the middle and upper-middle classes, who 
have furnished through their teachers lists of their 
favourite authors. “ Pilgrim’s Progress” bulked largely 
in the childhood of the personages now famous; but only 
five out of the 300 modern boys, and two out of the 150 
girls, mention it. 

“Robinson Crusoe” does not oceur in nearly on 
half their papers! But M. Daudet describes it as 
the sole food of his infancy, the Prince of Wales calls it 
“the favourite book of his childhood,” it was the ecom- 
panion of John Burns, Gabriel Rossetti, Professor Huxley, 
Sir Henry Thompson, and Mr. Santley in their childhood ; 
but neither Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, nor Mr. 
Ruskin give it any place of favour. “The Arabian 
Nights,” the confessed joy of many an early genius, is 
named by only fourteen out of the 300 boys and by none 
of the girls. Mr. Gladstone’s favourite books at the age 
of ten, writes Mrs. Drew, were Scott’s novels, Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Arabian 
Nights. Lord Salisbury says his were Walter Scott's 
novels, the earlier novels of Dickens, Marryat, l’enimore 
Cooper, and Shakespeare’s plays. Lord Wolseley con- 
fesses “It was love of country more than love of heroes 
which filled my mind.” The writer thus states her 
concluding impressions :— 

Perhaps the moral that is most driven home to one, or, at 
any rate, to the humble writer of this, is that bad books so- 
called—meaning books dealing openly with the relations of 
men and women, and with matters of the world—do not much 
harm a clean-minded little boy. 

Of much greater import, so it seems to me, is the vulgarity 
of style and sentiment of many of the books favoured by modern 
bovs. There are books—I will not advertise them more than I 
can help—reeurring again and again, whose distinguishing 
characteristics are certain cheap qualities that should recom- 
mend them to the servants’ hall, but nowhere else. The strain 
of commonness in humour, the vulgarity of the style, the 
complete absence of anything imaginative, or high, or heroic, 
that can inspire and animate and unconsciously educate a boy, 
are so marked, that it is a marvel that parents should permit 
such literature in the schoolroom; and their popularity is the 
severest commentary on the national demoralisation of literary 
feeling. 
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COMMAND OF THE INTER-OCEAN CANAL. 
How To SEcurE 1T For GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ Wuat the Mediterranean was yesterday, the Atlantic © 
is to-day, and the Pacific will be to-morrow. The 
‘course of empire’ moves ever westward.” Therefore, 
urges Mr, Arthur Silva White in the United Service 
Magazine, let us secure our.“ needed foothold in the 
Pacific.” But just as the cutting of the Suez Cann! 
altered the international situation, so by the cutting of 
the inter-ocean canal, whether via Panama or Nicaragua, 
“the world’s commerce will be revolutionized, leading to 
the re-distribution of trade-centres.” The Galapagos 
Islands, situate under the Equator, in the Pacific Ocean, 
about 500 or 600 miles both from the Isthmus and the 
South American mainland, will then become “a possession 
of the highest political, commercial, and naval import- 
ance.” 

So far as we know, the Galipagos Islands offer all the 
essential advantages for the establishment of a coaling-station. 
Drinking-water is probably scarce or bad. But there are good 
anchorages and roadsteads, and sufficient creeks, bays, and 
harbours. ‘heir chief value, as such, lies in their unique 
geographical position, for there are no other islands in that 
part of the Pacific that could serve as a naval base and coaling- 
station. Over 3000 miles of sea separate them from the tropical 
islands of Oceania. 

And “Great Britain has absolutely no stations in the 
south-east Pacific.” The canal would further enormously 
develop the commerce of the western States of South 
America, whose choice between absorption in the United 
States and commercial friendship with Great Britain 
would be affected by the holders of the islands in 
question. 

Mr. White, therefore, proposes that Great Britain 
should buy them from the moribund State of Ecuador 
to which they now belong. There is the political bogey 
valled the Monroe doctrine; but have the United States 
a navy strong enough to uphold it? Mr. White is “in 
a position to know that the Foreign Office does not 
contemplate taking any steps towards the acquisition of 
the Islands”; and, as the United States are sure not to 
ignore the question, he invokes “the pressure of public 
opinion ” to jog the elbow of the Foreign Office. 


STORIES ABOUT GENERAL SHERMAN, 

Some personal recollections of General Sherman are 
well told in McClure’s for August. The writer is S. M. 
Byers, who, while a captive in Libby’s prison, wrote the 
famous song of “‘ Sherman's March to the Sea.” This song 
introduced him immediately on his escape to a place on 
the General’s staff, and to his lifelong friendship. We 
cite a few of his stories about the General :— 

He shared all the privations and hardships of the common 
soldier. He slept in his uniform eyery night of the whole 
campaign. Sometimes we did not get into a camp till mid- 
night. I think every man in the army knew the General’s 
face, and thousands spoke with him personaily. . . . He paid 
small attention to appearances; to dress almost none. 

“There is going to be a battle to-day, sure,” said Colonel 
Audenreid, of the staff, one morning before daylight. 

.“ How do you know ?” asked a comrade. 

“Why, don’t you see? The General’s up there by the tire 
putting on a clean collar. The sign’s dead sure.” 

A battle did take place that day. 

Despite reports to the contrary, he was as chivalrous towards 
women and children in the Scuth as he was towards his own 
people, and protected them as fully. TI recall vividly how once 
on the mareh in the Carolinas he caused a young staff officer 
to be led out before the troops, his sword broken in two, and 
his shoulder-straps cut from his shoulders, because he had 
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permitted some of his men to rob a Southern woman of ler 


jewelry. 


Once I saw him at Berne when he was boarding the train for 


Paris. Eyery American girl who happened to be in the town 
came to see Lim off. Not one of them had ever seen jim 
before, but every one of them kissed him; so did some of thicir 
mothers. 

A copy of Burns lay on his desk constantly. 
Dickens’s novels he read once every year. He was a constint 
reader of good books, and I think he knew Burns almost hy 
heart. He was alsofond of music, and went much to the opera. 
Army songs always pleased him. 

He would say. “I almost think it impossible for an editor 
to tell the truth, If this country is ever given over to social- 
ism, communism, and the devil, the newspapers will be to 
blame for it. The chief trouble of my life has been in dealing 
with newspapers. They want sensations—something that will 


sell. If they make sad a hundred or a thousand hearts, it is 
of no concern to them, 
‘ 


The Royal Stag Hunt. 

Mr. Caspar W. Wurirney gives in Zarper’s a compre- 
hensive American survey of “ Riding to Hounds in Eue- 
land,” setting out very clearly the attraction and distinc- 
tion of the principal hunting centres. He laughs at the 
idea of the Queen’s buckhounds furnishing either sport 
or a “ terrible example of cruelty.” He says :— 

Let me assuage the fears of compassionate Americans as t 
the cruelty of this diversion; I cannot call it sport. Most 
us, and [ know I was of the number, have pictured the deer it 
the paddocks trembling at the approach of man, shivering wit! 
fear in the dark van as it is driven to the meet, bewildered : 
ihe unearting, and, after a half-hopeful, fully terrorised flight. 
finally brought to a last desperate stand by fierce hounds ths 
seek its life-blood. This is the hysterical pen-picture famili: 
to most readers of the press, but the facts do not support i 
The deer, despite its antlers being sawed off, neither trembl 
at man’s approach nor permits the hounds to worry lim: 
indeed, they are frequently on very comfortable terms ct 
intimacy. As for the terrors of uncarting and sight of tl 
crowd, none of the deer I saw gave evidence of being s 
stricken, and one at least walked about looking at the crow 
until some one “ shooed” it off. A mect of the Queen's buck 
hounds is quite, from a sporting point of view, the mo: 
ridiculous performance I have eyer attended, and though th: 
fieids do have « sprinkling of sportsmen who follow for socia! 
reasons of varying degrees of pressure, the great majority tur: 
out because it is one of the events of the locality, and ver 
likely because the master and the hunt servants are the onl; 
ones in England that embellish their liyery with gold lace. 


Aladdin’s Cave in Western Australia. 

Tue contribution of Western Australia, says the 
Australian Leview of Reviews, to the history of July i 
of a very shining quality, In the Londonderry Reet 
from a mere trench some 4,000 oz. of gold have been 
“dollied” in less than four weeks; a single block o 
golden quartz, a foot square, was broken out so heavy) 
with the precious metal that it took the strength of a 
powerful man to lift it. The story of the discovery ot 
this reef is a romance. <A party of six miners—four from 
New South Wales, two from Victoria—reached Cvo!gardic 
about the middle of.Mareh. After six weeks’ Larren 
prospecting they were returning, wearied and disgusted, 
to Coolgardie when, within nine miles of that place, they 
stumbled on an outerop of amber-coloured quartz, lieav) 
and shining with gold. Two of the finders sold out to 
their mates tor modest sums, and these, in turn, liav 
already refused to sell five-sixths of the mine for £50,000 
cash. Here, then, are four miners who, in less than two 
months, and by what may be described as the lucky blow 
of a pick, have been lifted from poverty to wealth! 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHO ARE CHRISTIANS? 
Or,. WHAT IT IS TO BELIEVE IN JESUS. 

In a recent number of the Review I quoted some 
criticisms of Professor Herron’s book, “ The New Redemp- 
tion,” from an ultra-orthodox point of view. Professor 
Herron, who occupies the chair of Applied Christianity 
at Grinnell College, Iowa, is the author of a very remark- 
able book on the “* New Redemption,” which is a series of 
very fervent and cloquent discourses intended to rouse 
the American public to the grave social dangers which 
confront their country. In the June number of the 
Avena, Professor Herron writes a letter in which he 
gives us his definition of a Christian :— 

I use the term not to define one’s creed, but to define a 
quality of life. For instance, I call John Stuart Mill and 
Frederie Harrison Christians. They are not such in creed, but 
they are such in practice. I do not demand that men shall 
believe all that I believe about Jesus, but I do plead for our 
trying to get practised His teachings concerning right and 
wrong. The belief for which I plead is a moral, rather than a 
theological, belief. T will join hands with any and all men 
who will work with me toward establishing a Christ quality 
of human relations on the earth, without ever stopping for one 
moment to demand of any man that he shall believe as I 
believe. It is not a man’s opinions that I eare for, but his 
purpose and character. If unselfishness is the law of his life, 
I believe that he is a Christian in the sight of Christ, though 
he be absolute materialist in his philosophy. 

I do indeed believe in Jesus Christ. I belicve in Jesus as 
the one man who has been wholly filled with the Spirit of God, 
so that He was of one mind with God. I believe in Jesus as 
the one perfect revelation of what our human life really is. I 
believe that all the epochs and crises of history are but the 
process by which the world is being Christ-made. My belief 
in Jesus is the stay of my reason, my lope for the world, my 
meat and drink. I do not think there is an hour of my life 
when I am not conscious of this Jesus as a living, human, 
saving Christ. I ean make no sense out of life, I ean read no 
sense into the universe, except through faith in Him as the 
man we are all becoming. My belief in Jesus is the passion 
and vision of my life. I ean find no other personal standard 
of righteousness than His that is worth having. I find that 
men who deny His standard as the one altogether unselfish 
and right, do exactly as you have done in your article 
measure every other standard by Him after all. The very 
uimost that has ever been claimed for those who have gone 
before, or come after, Him, is that there are some things in 
them and their teachings like the person and teachings of Jesus. 

[ am driyen to Jesus by my passion for humanity. The 
wrong, injustice, and oppression of the world humiliate, hurt, 
and crush me. I feel as if the sin of the world were all, 
somehow, my own sin, and that I myself am responsible for 
getting it out of the world. The woe and shame of the world 
break my heart, wrench my brain, and make life a sort of 
continuous, divine agony. To whom shall I go—and to whom 
shall any of us go—for a way out of all this, except to Jesus ? 
I see more clearly every day that if men would only do as 
Jesus tells them, if they would only practise His teachings, 
that there would be perfect justice and peace and right among 
men, and we should have heaven upon the earth—as I believe 
we one day surely will haye—and perhaps sooner than we 
think, It is because of my love for men, because I would save 
the world from the evil and misery, slavery and selfishness I 
find it in, that I point to Jesus. I can find no other man, no 
other teachings to have absolute faith in, exeept Jesus. I do 
believe that His is the one name under heayen whereby we 
may be saved, 

I think I am one of the last men on earth who would under- 
take to compel other men to believe exactly as I believe, or 
refuse to work with men of other creeds. In fact, I have no 
creed except that I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as inear- 
nating, revealing and teaching the kind of righteousness we 
musf all practise, in order to set this world right and make it 
a kingdom of heayen. 
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« THE OLD GOSPEL RESTATED. 

A PAPER significant of the movement of theological 
thought is contributed by a writer under the initials 
J.D. T. to the Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review for 
July. It is entitled “The Parable of the Garden of 
Eden.” The writer scouts the idea that the serpent was 
the devil, and maintains that the Fall was the birth of 
conscience. The Fall, in fact, becomes a rise—a rise to 
an agonising self-consciousness, a torturing sense of guilt, 
and a ceaseless conflict with weakness and limitation. 
Through sin, and the sense of sin, we ultimately struggle 
upwards to a place of large life not attainable by any less 
bitter or woful path. He says:— 

Not one essential verity need be sacrificed, only reeonceived. 
“Sin” is not made one whit less, but more real, for its ancestry 
is known, and it is seen to be the dominance of the lower 
nature over the higher in spite of the protests of that higher. 
“Original sin” and “federal headship” are the scientific 
truths of heredity and solidarity. “Salvation” is emancipa- 
tion from the dominion of the lower self; it is that inward 
condition of energetic moral health in whieh the man is 
entirely in harmany with the Divine will, and entirely given 
up to the Divine purpose. ‘“ Atonement ” is that identification 
by sorrow and sympathy in which the Christ becomes one with 
us, realises and bears our sins and carrics our griefs, as in our 
small measure we too may bear the sins and the sufferings of 
others. “ Justification” is the reckoning of the promise and 
potency of the new life of the present for that fulness of the 
future to which it will grow, as the farmer sees the harvest in 
the sprouting blade. “ Forgiveness” is the recognition of the 
changed attitude of a man towards the law of righteousness 
and truth—it is, in another view, the sense of peace and rest 
which that changed attitude towards Goi’s great order ever 
The “witness of the Spirit” is but another way of 
putting the same experience. “ Regeneration” holds its old 
place, and becomes even more intelligible as that change in a 
man’s nature, that forward step in his development by which 
the spiritual or higher element obtains the ascendency over 
the fleshly or lower principle, so that the seat of rule is 
shifted, the balance of power is on the side of the nobler nature 

this transference Of sovereignty requiring aH the same for 
its accomplishment the bending down of a great Divine energy. 
Faith in the future, if touched at all by our version of the 
“fall,” is made more potent and energetie than ever. This 
view shows us what, through God's grace, are the ultimate 
tendencies of our life in harmony with Paul’s magnificent 
dream of spiritual evolution. 

It would be interesting if we could hear what the 
Primitive Methodist fathers of twenty, or even ten years 
ago, would have said to J. D. T. 


brings. 


Professor Blackie’s Four Heroes. 
An interview with the venerable Scot, now eighty-five 
years old, is reported in the Woman at [lome, by Mr. 


Arthur Warren. The conversation, which was of a 
strictly unconventional order, included lunch :— 

While we ate, the Professor talked, burst into snatches of 
melody, rippled in Greek, alternating with thunderous 
German, laughed —and wore his hat! Professor 
Blackie is not what the anecdote-mongers call a “conver- 
sationalist.”. He does not converse; he explodes. His 
talk is voleanic. There comes an eruption of short sentences 
blazing with the philosophy of life. There is a kindly glow in 
it all, and the eruption subsides quickly with a gentle troll of 
song. I well remember the explosion that followed some refer- 
ence to education. The table shook under a smiting band, and 
these words were shot at me: “ We are teaching our young 
men everything except this: to teach themselves, and to look 
the Lord Jesus Christ in the face!” 

Later in the day, he ejaculated to his guest, “ Ariss 
totle, Shakespeare, Goethe, and the Apostle Paul,—these 
are my heroes,” 





















A PRINCE OF SHIPPING. 

Ay illustrated interview of more than usual interest is 
furnished to the Strand by Mr. Harry How, the subject 
being Sir Donald Currie. He is described as a “ perfect 
Scotchman, careful, cool and calm in everything he does.” 
“ Earnestness, perfect and complete earnestness, is the 
great characteristic which has governed and directed his 
life.” He was, it appears, born in 1825. His first school 
was in Belfast. He recalls the political feuds then active 
as being of much greater virulence than any known now. 
James Bryce’s father was his teacher. He confesses to 
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[le Jeune, Paris. 


From a photograph by} 














having been always fond of ships, and is inclined to think 
he had one of the biggest collections of small boats of any 
of the boysin the school. At fourteen he left school and 
entered the steam-shipping office of a relative in Greenock. 
When eighteen he went to Liverpool and joined the 
Cunard Company’s service. On the abolition of the Navi- 
gation Laws he organised that company’s lines of traffic 
between the Continent of Europe and America. From 
1856 to 1862 he was attached to the headquarters of the 
company in Liverpool. In 1862 he withdrew and started 
for himself the Castle Line between this country and the 
East Indies. In the development of South Africa, espe- 
cially since 1875, Sir Donald has had a leading share. 
He has much to tell his interviewer of the celebrities, 
royal, republican, and literary, whom he has entertained 
on board his palatial steamers, and a page of most illus- 
trious signatures is reproduced from his autograph-book. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Referring to the famous voyage together of Mr. Gladstone 
and the Jate Lord Tennyson, Sir Donald. observes, “that 
when Tennyson talked it was just like one of his own 
poems. When he was viewing sccnery—a moonlicht 
night, or a sunset, or a little bit of impressive landscipe 
—he would sit and look at it silently for a moment, as 
though drinking it in and filling his soul, only the next 
moment to tell it all to those whose privilege it was to sit 
near him.” The shipowner cherishes as one of his chief 
treasures a clay-pipe of the poet’s, given him for a keep- 
sake. It appears that Sir Donald is a great lover of the 
arts,and has a collection of Turners probably unequa. 'ed 
by any private gallery in London. 


THE SINGLE-TAX PANACEA. 
PROGRESS AT THE ANTIPODES. 

“ THE Riddle of the Sphinx,’—the problem presented 
by the social and international difficulties of modern 
humanity—is read, to his own satisfaction at all events, 
by Mr. Arthur Withy in the Westminster Review. Having 
resided himself in New Zealand for seven years, he begins 
with Australasia. Free trade between the colonies worild 
produce federation—Australasian, Imperial, English- 
speaking, omninational. But by free trade he means iiot 
merely freedom to exchange, but freedom to produc 
free access to land, therefore the suppression of all rates 
and taxes by a single-tax on land values. Let the Stat 
absorb the full rental value. His statement of the actuu! 
progress made in this direction is interesting :— 

The principle of the taxation of land values has lately mid 
great strides in the Australasian Colonies. In South Austr: lis 
a tax of 4d. in the £ has for some eighit or nine years b.«1 
imposed on the capital value of the land, and during the ps 
year a Bill has passed both Houses of the Legislatur 
empowering local bodies to levy upon the unimproved valu: of 
the land. In New Zealand a tax of 1d. in the £ is levied on 
land values, and a Bill to enable local bodies to rate land 
values passed the Lower House last session, but was thrown 
out by “the Lords.” As the Ministry has been returned t 
power by an overwhelming majority, the Bill, which was 
‘made a test-question at the election, may be considered 
safe. The Tasmanian House of Representatives also passed 
a Bill last session taxing land values up to £500 at 

d. in the £, and over that amount at 1d. in the 
£. The Bill was rejected by the Upper House, but lias 
been adopted as a plank of the Ministerial platform 
for the forthcoming election. In Queensland again, a Bill 
was passed by both Houses last year adopting the land valu 
system of taxation for municipalities, and fixing the amount 
of the tax at 2d. inthe £... In New South Wales, too, pro- 
gress is reported. The Local Government Bill drafted by th 
present Government will empower local bodies to tax land 
values, and a party of 25 out of a Parliament of 141 members 
has recently been formed with the taxation of ground rents as 
its principal plank. 


He argues that the liberation of labour and capital |. 
the abolition of all other taxation, and the opening up +! 
land to human effort which would result, would give t'» 
State first adopting these measures such an enormou 
advantage in the international market, over other States, 
as practically to compel them to follow suit. After New 
Zealand, the Australias, then the United Kingdom, the: 
Canada, then the United States, then the world. Jit 
points out that “ while the total rates and taxes of th’ 
United Kingdom amount to some £128,000,000 pc 
annum, the rental value of the land, as distinguished 
from buildings and other improvements, amounts + 
upwards of £160,000,000—an estimate based on thi 
income tax returns.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


THE HIGHEST HOUSE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Anp 1Ts MArtTyr INMATEs. 

Tue Observatory on the top of Ben Nevis is the subject 
of a bright and instructive sketch by Mr. Edward 
Whymper in the Leisure Hour. It was erected in 1883 
by public subscription. It is a massive structure, having 
double wooden walls covered with felt and enclosed by 
stone walls from four to ten feet thick. The thickness of 
its walls leaves little room for habitation. “The bed- 
rooms are about the size of ordinary berths in a ship.” 

The little garrison of this stent fortress lead something 
like a martyr’s life. Every hour, summer and winter, 
dlay and night, personal observations are made and re- 
corded. Since May, 1884, the hourly duty has been done 
with scarcely an intermission. The vigils of modern 
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instruments that calculate weather forecasts?” Occasioually 
they have almost too much society—at other times none. 
Taking one year with another, about 4,000 persons arrive on 
top. Sometimes a considerable number of persons congregate 
there even at Christmas; in other years no one can go—the 
ascent is impossible. ... Hence it is found ady’sable to keep 
several months’ provisions in hand, and plum-puddings are sent 
up in September. 

It is pleasant to know that these Simeon Stylites of 
meteorology are occasionally relieved by volunteer sub- 
stitutes. 


How the Church Beat the Floating Grogshop. 

Mr. F. M. Hotmes contributes to the Gentleman’s a 
picturesque sketch of what he saw among the Deep Sea 
Fishermen. He tells of a victory gained by religious 
common sense, which is worth emphasising :— 


OBSERVATORY STATION CN THE SUMMIT OF BEN NEVIS. 


science are as exacting as those of medizval saintliness. 
The mean summer temperature is Arctic, being about 
‘the same as that of Spitzbergen. The atmosphere is 
‘extremely humid. In the warmer weather the house and 
its occupants are as a rule in a dripping state. The mist 
soaks everything. The effect of this moisture in the air 
is very enervating and depressing. In winter the snow 
lies from ten to twelve feet deep. The wind sweeps over 
the summit for days together at the rate of eighty to 
one hundred, sometimes reaching one hundred and twenty, 
miles an hour. 


If fine weather reigns on the top of the Ben, life there, as on 
other mountain summits, is extremely enjoyable. ... These 
happy occasions are few and far between, and it is s varcely too 
much to say that the normal life of observers is a perpetual 
round of discomfort and self-denial. Their diversions are 
principally confined to assisting exhausted tourists, or to 
answering such questions as, “ Will you please show us the 


Once upon a time floating grog-shops, called copers, used to 
cruise among the fleets, and cause incalculable mischief. They 
hailed from foreign ports, Dutch, German, or Belgian, and sold 
an utterly vile and abominable liquor called aniseed brandy, 
which used to inflame even the strong North Sea fishermen to 
madness. . . . But in 1882 the practical Mission to the Deep- 
Sea Fishermen was started, having as one of its chief objects 
opposition to the coper. It sold tobaceoas the copers did, but 
much cheaper; it has supplied good and readable literature 
instead of the vile stuff offered by the floating grogshops; it 
has attended to the injuries and sores of the fishermen. The 
Mission vessels, nearly a dozen in number, are floating churches, 
libraries, and dispensaries, and three of them are well-equipped 
hospitals for the treatment of serious injuries, such as the 
breakages of limbs. In a few years the copers were nearly all 
driven off the sea by the spirited and cheerful opposition. 

Were the Church ashore to fight the tavern on its own 
ground as resolutely as the Church afloat has here done, 
there might be fewer grogshops ashore. 
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WANTED; A BRITISH IMPERIAL DOLLAR. 
Tue currency of the British Empire is in a sad state of 


chaos and crisis, according to Dr. J. P. Val d’Eremao’s ~ 


account of it in the Asiatic Quarterly. Not India merely, 
but our Colonies further East, West Africa and the West 
Indies are “ all inconvenienced by the present system, or 
rather want of system, in Imperial coinage.” Within 
the dominions of the one sovercign, there are no less than 
nine different systems of currency. 

NINE SYSTEMS OF CURRENCY IN THE EMPIRE. 

The writer divides the Empire into the following 
groups, according to the currency they employ :— 

1. British Gold Standard (£ s. d.)—(1) The British Islands. 
(2) The Australian Colonies; Tasmania, New Zealand, and 
Fiji. (3) 8.-Africa, Ze, The Cape Colony and Natal, with 
their dependencies, including the 8. Africa Co.’s_ territory. 
4, Off-lying minor places: St. Helena, Malta, Bermuda, the 
Falkland Islands. 

2. Special Gold Standard.—Newfoundland. Newfoundland 
has a special gold coin all to itself—the gold double dollar. 

3. Foreign Gold Standard.—(1) Canada (United States 
gold dollar and its multiples). (2) Gibraltar (Spanish gold 
and silver). (8) Many West India Islands (U. 8S. gold). 

4, Legally British gold, practically foreign coins.—Most of 
our West India possessions. 

5. The Mexican dollar—(l) Hong Kong. (2) Straits 
Settlements. 

6. The Guatemalan dollar.—British Honduras. 

7. French silver.—West Coast of Africa, especially Gambia. 

8. British and foreign gold.—Cyprus (French and Turkish 


gold). 

4. The Rupee.—(1) India, (2) Ceylon. (8) Mauritius. 

The way out of this muddle is suggested by the fact 
that among these various coinages— 

“There is a certain denomination of money which within 
an easily remediable difference is common to them all... . 
This is the equivalent of the United States silver dollar. It is 
nominally the equal of the various “dollars” of Central and 
South America; and its near equivalents are our double 
florin, the French 5-frane piece, two Indian Rupees, and the 
Newfoundland half-gold double dollar. 

RE-NAME THE DOUBLE FLORIN. 

Such a coin minted in India for the Eastern half of our 
Empire, and in London for the Western half, would 
restore order. Already we have the thing, but we per- 
versely call it a ‘‘ double florin ” instead of a dollar. 


It cannot surely do any possible harm to England to change 
the names of two of its coins—the double florin to the dollar, 
and the florin to the half-dollar ; but it certainly would benefit 
greatly the colonies which in any way deal with or use dollars 
of any kind, to have an honest home-made British dollar of 
guaranteed weight and fineness, instead of their being at the 
mercy, as they are now, of foreign countries for their supply of 
coins, and trusting to foreign mints for the intrinsic value of 
what they get. Various British colonies have specifically 
asked fora British dollar. A British dollar is, in fact, the 
sole means for establishing a common British currency through- 
out the empire: it is a means as thorough as it is easily 


~ practicable ; and a corresponding gold dollar equalling one-fifth 


of a pound sterling would link gold and silver together ona sure 
and satisfactory basis, without any empiric changes in our 
time-honcured currency. 

Possibly the simple change of name from double florin 

to dollar would prove a new and serviceable link between 
the English-speaking Empire and the English-speaking 
Republic. 
i THE Sunday Magazine has begun a new feature, entitled 
“Our What-Not,” which is a more miscellaneous collec- 
tion of occasional notes than those which are to be found 
in the monthly summary. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Dr. W. H. ifussar» writes in the Leisure Hour upon 
Deaf Mutism. His article is brief but interesting. 
St. Augustine excluded the deaf from the church on the 
ground that faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. Dr. Hubbard says he thinks it would be 
possible to breed a race of deaf mutes by the constant 
intermarriage of the deaf-born. When one parent is deaf- 
born and the other has. perfect hearing, one child in 
135 is deaf. When both parents are deaf, one child in 
every twenty is also deaf.. The following information as 
to the number and distribution of these afflicted creatures 
is worth quoting :— 

It is estimated that there are at the present time more than « 
million of this defective race throughout the world, and over 
two hundred thousand of these are in Europe. According to 
the census enumeration for J851 (the first taken of them as a 
separate class), in England and Wales there were 10,314—one 
in every 173818 of the population. By the census of 1891 
they numbered 14,193—or one in every 2043°47. (This pro- 
portionate decrease is chiefly due to advanced medical science 
and improved sanitation.) Locality depends largely upon tlie 
physical features of tle country, and the habits of the people. 
They are more numerous in dark, damp, and mountainous 
regions than in level countries. In Switzerland, for instance, 
there are 24:5 in every 10,000 of the population, while in tl 
Netherlands there are only 3°35 in the same amount of popula- 
tion. (This is mainly due to Cretinism, a physical and mental 
degeneracy which is endemie in Switzerland and absent in 
flat countries.) They are more numerous in rural districts 
than in cities. The poor are more frequently afflicted than 
the rich—and they are incomparably more numerous in 
Israelitish than in Christian communities. These last three 
circumstances are plainly owing to two conditions: to con- 
sanguineous marriages and heredity. It has been mooted and 
accepted as possible, by scientists devoted to the subject, that 
by constant intermarriage of the deaf-born, a distinct—a nn- 
speaking—variety of the human race would result, This 
hypothesis seems favoured by the following facts and figures 
When one parent is congenitally deaf, and the other has prr- 
fect hearing, the proportion of deaf offspring is as 1 to 135. 
In instances of both parents being congenitally deaf, the pro- 
portion of deaf children is as 1 to 20. 


How to Save our Wild Birds. 

Tue root of the evil which threatens many rare specics 
of British birds with speedy extinction is found by Sir 
Herbert Muxwell, writing in Blackwood, in the professional 
collector of birds’ eggs. Of his destructive pursuit “the 
instinct of annexation and the excitement of competition 
are in most cases the ruling incentive.” “Even more 
mischievous is the eagerness for having stuffed specimens.” 
Sir Herbert sorrowfully reflects that Parliamentary action 
cannot stop these things. Sir Edward Grey's Bill, hy 
making the molestation of certain species penal, would 
have darkened the air with birds of prey, and mace 
grouse, partridges, and lambs considerably scarce. To give 
power to County Councils to protect certain areas appears 
to the writer to be unworkable. Protection either of 
species or area would multiply undesirable varieties. 
Sir Herbert comes to the conclusion that would delight 
the heart of Mr. Auberon Herbert and his school—that 
the end is to be gained not by State compulsion, but by 
moral suasion, aided by such a missionary enterprise as 
the Wild Birds Protection Society, whose secretary, 
Mrs. F. E. Lemon Hillcrest, Redhill, Surrey, enrols as 
members every one forwarding half-a-crown subscription. 
The article concludes with a strong protest against the 
cruelty of keeping birds in cages. 
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ARTICLES 


LEADING 


THE DAILY NEWS, THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
AND MR. SMALLEY. 

In. the first of the “Chapters in Journalism” which 
Mr. George W. Smalley is contributing to J//arper’s 
Magazine, he tells (in the August number) the story 
of the share which he, as the representative in 
London of the New York Tribune, had in setting the 
example during the Franco-German- war of using the 
telegraph for war-correspondence purposes. Hitherto 
the Daily News has by every one been considered thi 
pioneer in this respect, but Mr. Smalley shows that the 
whole credit of the undertaking belongs to the paper 
which he represents. ‘lhe war had broken out suddenly 
and unexpectedly, finding the great newspaper offices of 
London and New York quite unprepared. The greatest 
difficulty was experienced in getting correspondents into 
the field, and moreover Mr. Smalley saw at once “ that 
any single American paper, no matter how well served in 
the field by its own correspondents, would be heavily 
handicapped by its want of aecess to the general news 
services which every great London journal had at its 
disposal.” 

MR. ROBINSON’S REFUSAL— 

Reflecting much on these matters, I finally went to Mr. 
Robinson, the manager of the Daily News, and laid my views 
before him. TI told him frankly what we needed—that we 
asked nothing less than that he should put his office at our 
disposal, conceding to us the privilege of seeing news, proofs, 
and everything else, at all hours, whether relating to the war 
or otherwise. In return we offered him the results of our 
special service. I told him what we proposed, whom we wer 
sending into the field, what our plans were, what we expected 
and hoped to accomplish.. [ pointed out to him that we had 
behind us the four years’ experience of our own war, during 
which news had been collected on a scale and by methods 
before unknown, and I said we meant to apply the same or 
similar methods here, and to adapt: our American practices 
to European fields. I said we were prepared to spend 
a good deal of money, and to use the telegraph far more 
freely than was the custom here, and in a different way. 
I explained that we did not propose the arrangement for 
the sake of economy, nor with any wish that either paper 
should reduce its expenses in reliance on the other. What 
I meant was that he, on his side, should organise his cor- 
respondence exactly as if we did not exist, that we, on 
our side, should do the same with ours, and that each journal 
should ‘have the full benefit of the double service. All our 
telegrams and letters were to be supplied to him in duplicate 
on their way to New York, and his and ours were to be printed 
simultaneously in New York and London. Mr. Robinson 
listened attentively to this statement, which seemed to make 
little impression on him, asked a few questions as if for 
civility’s sake, and ended by rejecting my proposal altogether. 
He saw no advantage in it, he said, and could not perceive that 
the Daily News would gain anything of consequence by 
accepting it. 

—AND HIS CHANGE OF MIND, 

But Mr. Smalley knew better than to take no for an 
answer.. He got Mr. Robinson’s leave to discuss the 
matter with Mr. Frank Hill, the editor of the paper, and 
Mr. Hill “said without hesitation that he would see Mr. 
Robinson and urge him to accept.” “He knew his way 
to Mr. Robinson’s mind much better than I did, and the 
result of his intervention was that Mr. Robinson recon- 
sidered the matter, and accepted.” 

“Mr. Hill’s sagacity was vindicated almost at once.” 
Mr. Holt White, a Zribune correspondent, had pushed 
forward rapidly enough to see the first engagement on 
the north-eastern frontier of France, “and, in pursuance 
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of his instructions, telegraphed his account of that action 
direct to London—about a column altogether.” 

That despatch marks the parting of the ways between the 
old and the new journalism of England—between the days 
when the telegraph was used only for short summaries of news 
and the days when de spateches became letters, and « verything 
of any real consequence, and much that was of none, was sent 
by wire. 

The despatch reached Mr. Smalley early in the evening. 
Making a fair copy, he went at once to the Daily News 
office, only to be told that Mr. Robinson had gone home 
and Mr. Hill had not come in. 

THE FIRST FRUITS. 

[ asked to see the editor in charge, and I handed him the 
despatch. He knew but very imperfectly the agreement we 
had come to, and he did not know at all what to make of the 
despatch. He asked more than one I meant to say that it 
had come by telegraph. L assured him it had. “ The whole 
of it?” “Yes the whole of it.” He was incredulous. He 
remarked that it was not written on telegraphic forms. I teld 
him [ had myself copied it-from the forms. He was perfectly 
polite, but he evidently wanted to see the forms; and as, anti- 
cipating some such question, I had brought them with me, I 
produced them. He looked at them as if I had produced a 
transcript from an Assyrian tablet. Finally he said he thought 
he might go so far as to have the despatch put in type, and Mr 
Hill would determine what should be done with it. I had done 
IY part, and [ left. I confess I pene I the D tily News next 
morning with curiosity. There was tlhe despatch, and there was, 
moreover, a leading editorial, rather longer, I believe, than the 
despatch, commenting on it, and inviting the attention of the 
reader to this novel, and indeed entirely unprecedented, piec 
of enterprise in European war news. From that time on there 
was no further question in Mr. Robinson’s mind as to the value 
of the alliance with the Tribune Le spatches poured in. We 
were admirably served by the men we had with the French 
and German armics, and during that memorable six weeks 
which ended with the battle of Sedan, the Tribune in New 
York and the Daily News in London were far ahead of all 
other journals. So much was admitted. From the beginning 
the alliance was useful to us, for the reasons given aboye ; but 
for a considerable time it was, if I may say so, still more useful 
to our partner. With the exception of the account of the 
battle of Gravyelotte, the larger part of the war news was ours, 
und the system was ours. Mr. Robinson was a very capable 
man, but it took time to get his forees into working order. 

A COMPLIMENT FROM THE “ TIMES”! 

Naturally this new and striking departure in war news 
made the greatest sensation among journalists, and upon 
the Duily News publishing “ the first and, for a long time, 
the only account of the capitulation of Metz,” the Times, 
copying the despatch the next morning in full, said :— 

*We are indebted to the Daily News for the following 
excellent account of the surrender of Metz, and we congratulate 
our contemporary on the enterprise and ability of its corre- 
spondent.” That also was without precedent, and sueh a tribute 
from the Times made no little stir in the world of journalism. 
It is to be understood, of course, that both the Tribune and the 
Daily News regarded all these despatches and letters as 
common property, and neither credited them or any of them to 
the other. Very soon there grew up a legend about this Metz 
narrative. It was attributed to Mr. Archibald Forbes. No 
higher compliment could be paid to it or to its author. Mr. 
Forbes’s renown was then in its early growth, but he was 
already widely known alike for the solidity and brilliancy and 
military value of his writing, and for his almost matchless 
energy in the field. He had nothing whatever to do with this 
Metz despatch, but it is no wonder that outsiders credited him 
with a particularly good and difficult piece of work. 

The incident had a tragic sequel. The correspondent 
who had brought the despatch from Metz, a young 
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German-American, Mr. Gustav Miiller, was naturally 
elated with his success, and willing, Mr. Smalley had no 
doubt, to repeat it. 

I asked him to return to his post at once; gave him, as was 
usual, a large sum of money; we said good-bye, and he walked 
out of the office in Pall Mall. From that day to this I have 
never heard of nor from him. He vanished utterly into 
space. As he had every inducement to continue his career, I 
always supposed, and still suppose, that he was either shot in 
some skirmish, or murdered by some of the plundering bands 
always hanging on the rear of an army. The inquiries made 
at the time came to nothing, and it is-too late to expect the secret 
to disclose itself, but I should still be much obliged to anybody 
who could give me a clue to the fate of Gustav Miiller. 


WOMEN’S MISSION AMONG THE MOORS. 

Mr. Wiutram Swarp, in the <Aflantic Monthly for 
August, has a very interesting paper on “Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s work in North Africa.” From this it appears 
that the Cardinal’s chief work was the introduction of 
women into the mission fizld of Algeria. 

It will however interest many readers to know that this 
mission work in Kabylia, as indeed elsewhere throughout 
Franco-Moslem territories, is due even more to the Sisters of 
Our Lady of African Missions than to the indefatigable and 
unselfish labours of the White Fathers, praiseworthy and re- 
sultant in innumerable good works as the efforts of these 
apostolic emissaries have been and are. 

On his elevation to the see of Algiers—to be more exact, on 
his yoluntary and self-sacrificing transfer thither from his 
wealthier and more comfortable sce of Nancy—Mgr. Lavigerie 
almost from the first foresaw the need of women missionaries 
to carry out his schemes of evangelisation and social and 
domestic regeneration. His plans were regarded dubiously 
eyen by many of his fellow-bishops and higher clergy, and a 
large section of the public openly protested against the idea of 
Christian women being sent into regions where their honour 
would not be safe for a day. 

The archbishop had that supreme quality of genius, con- 
trolled impatience. Within a quarter of a century he is said 
to have declared once to his Holiness, the late Pope, “ French 
Africa will be civilised by women.” 

From the moment he explained publicly the need for women 
missioners, volunteers were ready. The first response to his 
appeal came from his ‘old diocese of Nancy—from the well- 
known and venerable community of the Sisters of St. Charles. 
A novitiate was formed that year (1868) at Kouba. 

For a few years the obvious results were sufficiently humble 
to give some colour to the derision or misrepresentation of the 
covertly malicious, the openly hostile, and the indifferent. But 
at last even the hostile had to admit that a labour of extra- 
ordinary -importance, whether tending to ultimate good or 
ultimate evil, was being fulfilled throughout Algeria, and even 
among the intractable Kabyles and the haughtily resentful 
Arabs and Moors. Now, the African Sisters, as they are 
called succinctly, are a recognised power in the land; and even 
the most bigoted anti-religionist would hesitate to ayer that 
their influence is not wholly for good. 

Among the Arabs there was and is a spirit of wonder and 
admiration for the .dauntless courage, the self-sacrificing 
deyotion, the medical knowledge and skill, the tenderness and 
saintly steadfastness of these heroic women. Hundreds have 
been brought to a different attitude entirely through observa- 
tion of the Sceurs de Notre Dame d’Afrique. In the words of 
the eminent Jesuit whom I have already quoted, “The moral 
superiority of these women, their self-denying kindness, their 
courage and deyotion deeply impressed the unbelievers, who 
gazed at them with astonishment and admiration, as if they 
belonged to a different order of beings, and were something 
more than human.” 

Not very long ago, no European women were able to appear 
in Sidi-Okba, even with an escort, without having to run the 
risk of insult, and even violence. Well, the African Sisters 
have not only gone to this unlikely placc, but have thriven 
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there. In the face of threats, insults, and passive (and occa- 
sionally active) opposition they have persevered, and are now 
winning an ever-increasing reward. 

From a White Father in Biskra I learned that the work s 
silently and unostentatiously done by these African Sisters is 
of so great importance that if, for any reason, it were impos- 
sible for both the White Fathers and the White Sisters to 
remain there as missioners, the Fathers would unquestionably 
have to give way. 

“Tn a word,” he added, “we are the pioneers, forever on the 
march after receding boundaries; the Sisters are the first 
dauntless and indefatigable settlers, who bring the practically 
virgin soil into a prosperous condition, full of promise for a 
wonderful and near future.” 

I asked if there were many mischances in the career of those 
devoted women. 

“ Few,” he replied: “strangely enough, fewer than with the 
White Fathers. We have had many martyrs to savage vio- 
lence, to the perils and privations of desert life. The Sisters 
have had martyrs also, but these have lost their lives in ways 
little different from what would have besct them in any other 
foreign clime. As for endurance, both of climatic strain and 
privations generally, I have come to the conclusion that 
women can undergo more than men; that is, if they have any- 
thing like fair health, are acting in concert, and are sustained 
by religious fervour. They do not, as a rule, act so well on 
their own initiative ; they cannot, naturally, do pioneer work 
so well as men; and though they have superior moral 
courage, they are unable to face certain things, in particular 
absolute loneliness, isolation, remoteness. Many a White 
Father would instinctively shrink from the task fearlessly 
set themselves by some of the more daring Sisters; yet these 
very heroines would be quite unable to cope with some 
hazards almost inevitable in the career of one of our mis- 
sioners.” 

Personally, I think the greatest work is being achieved by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and in particular by the institu- 
tions and societies inaugurated, and the specially trained 
emissaries sent forth by Cardinal Layigerie. 


THE ORIGIN OF MR. CARLYLE’S BLUMINE. 

EvizaABETH Mercer, in the Westminster Review, con- 
tributes a few pages in which she throws some light upon 
the lady whom Mr. Carlyle first loved, and whom he 
immortalised as Blumine in “ Sartor Resartus.” It 
seems that Blumine was a Miss Kirkpatrick. She was 

The daughter of a Begum at Hyderabad, a Persian princess 
by descent, who married Colonel Kirkpatrick, an English 
officer, holding a high post at the Court there. Her hair, 
which Carlyle describes as “ bronze-red,” was, she said, pecu- 
liar to the Persian royal family. In person she was far more 
foreign than English, and it was this rare combination of 
Eastern grace and beauty, with the highest English culture, 
which made her so very charming. 

Elizabeth Mercer writes : — 

I was connected with Mrs. Phillipps (Blumine), my first 
cousin having married her niece, Christine Kirkpatrick, one 
of the three daughters of her only brother, Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick. This led to our first acquaintance, when cireum- 
stances took mé as a girl to Torquay in the year 1847. Captain 
and Mrs. Phillipps were then residing at a charming place 
called the “ Warberry.” She was arranging books in the 
library one morning, when she turned to me and said— 

“Lizzie, have you ever read ‘ Sartor Resartus’ by Carlyic ?” 

“No, I had not.” ? 

“Well, get it, and read the ‘Romance.’ I am the heroine, 
and every word of it is true. “He was then tutor to my cousin, 
Charles Buller, and had made no name for himself; so of 
course I was told that any such an idea could not be thought 
of fora moment. What'could I do, with every one against it ? 
Now any one might be proud to be his wife, and he has married 
& woman quite beneath him.” 

This was all she saéd, and the subject was never alluded to 
again, 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
A Hint rrom MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the Annals of the American Academy there isa very 
excellent paper by J. G. Brooks of Cambridge, Mass., in 
which he discusses charity and the unemployed. The 
first part of the article is devoted to an examination 
of the new social feeling which has taken possession of 
democracy. Mr. Brooks points oat that the passion for 
equality of opportunity has cone to stay. He then 
passes on to describe the position in England, France, and 
Denmark. Humanity on every side is in revolt against 
the old aristrocratic doctrine of charity. King Demos 
has at last got in his word, and politicians and economists 
agree with Socialists in believing that the older forms 
of charity must be remo lelled. 

Hence whatever else may b2 forgotten, this background 
of democratic sentiment must be taken into account. The 
idea of the right to work has taken deep root, and the 
agitation which it has created will make the problem 
simple by bringing the conditions of the problem into 
consciousness. The day has passed when it is possible, 
or even advisable, that the well-to-do class should be 
allowed to settle that question. Labour itself must 
undertake the responsibilities and acquire the education 
that is to be got in sharing in the common respon- 
sibilities of the administration of relief. The next 
great step in charity work is the democratisation 
of the administration. Socialists and trades unionists 


must be pressed into the service of the boards of 


guardians and frelief authorities. In Boston women 
have been put upon the board of overseers, and this 
change, which was ridiculed a few years ago as being 
promoted by absurd doctrinaire sentiment, has doubled 
the strength and efficiency of the Boston board. Yet 
Boston, when the committee for the relief of the un- 
employed was asked to admit one or two trades unionists 
among its members, refused. 

After you have democratised your machinery, what 
will you do with it? Mr. Brooks asserts that the 
first thing is to discriminate and to register all those 
who are out of work. Work should be provided, not so 
much as work, but as a test. Wood-yards, street work, 
tailoring and sewing, the thorough cleaning of ports and 
alleys, can be employed for this purpose. ‘The right to 
work can be recognised by the city if the authorities are 
allowed to control all conditions of place, wages, etc., in 
which work is given. After having registered the 
unemployed and established a work test which will drive 
off four-fifths of the loafers, what is to be done with the 
remaining genuine out-of- works? Mr. Brooks is against 
creating public work in order to keep them employed 
—you do not get thirty cents’ worth of result for a 
dollar’s expenditure—but recommends that they should 
be sent to some training-school, where they could learn 
to do something of which society is in need and would be 
willing to pay for. As for the loafers, he would send them 
to a penal industrial-colony. Mr. Brooks thus sums up 
his proposals :— 

(1.) Employment bureaus distributed over county and city 
districts with investigation so organised that it can do its 
work before it is too late to manage the applicants. 

(2.) Adequate graded work tests that shall convince the 
‘public that the applicant has been taken fairly at his word 
and offered what he claims to be seeking—work. Such work 
tests separate the best in every variety from those for whom 
‘something may be done, because of the will to do something. 

(3.) Trade schools (agriculture included) to which those 
ean be sent who have accepted the tests and proved their 
ewillingness, but lack of skill and capacity. 
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(4.) Places of discipline and training (farm colonies and 
workshops), to which those who are able, but deliberately 
refuse to work, can be sent as to a prison, where they shall be 
kept until they prove their willingness and ability to earn an 
honest livelihoo.. 

If slowly and cautiously we were to work our way toward an 
organisation of these four measures, that should become part 
of a common discipline, it seems to me fair to hope that we 
should begin to act upon public opinion so as to secure its co- 
operation. 


—-— 


CHILD LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE symposium on “ Child Labour in America” in the 
Arena for June is very painful reading. It supplies the 
chapter and verse for what I said in the article on 
“ Coxeyism”—that Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “ Cry 
of the Children” is up to date in America to-day. In 
proof whereof take the following extract from the paper 
by the secretary of the New York Working Women’s 
Society :— 

Few realise what children employed in factories must en lure. 
In our textile factories children walk twenty miles a day. 
Two-thirds of the yarn manufactured in this country is spun 
by children under sixteen years of age. In our thread mills 
children walk nearly as many miles. In button factorics chil- 
dren eyelet twenty gross of buttons a day. In our great feather 
factories, all through the hot weather children stand ten hours 
daily steaming feathers over pipes from which volumes of hot 
vapour are constantly escaping. Our postmen and policemen 
work but eight hours daily, and have the benefit of fresh air 
and sunshine ; but the children of tender years are constantly 
running toand fro in the vitiated atmosphere of our mercantile 
establishments, from ten to sixteen hours daily. Those 
employed as stock girls are seldom allowed to use the ele- 
vators, and are all day bearmg heavy burdens up and down 
long flights of stairs. The average wages of these children is 
but $1.60 per week, and they are fined for absence, tardiness, 
and all mistakes. It is frequently the case that children are 
promoted to the position of saleswomen, yet receive the wages 
of cash-girls. Many merchants claim that they cannot 
conduct business without a system of fines, because of the 
indifference of employees to their work; but the very system, 
the constant surveillance of floor-walkers and superintendents, 
the stern exactions of business, are incentives to indifference. 
The majority of these children are engaged for low wages 
because they are incapable of performing the duties required 
of them, and then fined for their inability. 


Why the Birth-rate Decreases. 

Tue fact that the birth-rate is decreasing in America 
leads Mr. J. L. Brownell, in the Annals of the American 
Academy for June, to draw up a most elaborate paper 
crammed with statistics compiled from the census 
returns, in which he discusses the cause of this 
phenomenon. His conclusions are as follows :— 


1. Whether or not it be true that the means spoken of by 
Dr. Billings, M. Dumont, M. Levasseur, and Dr. Edson have 
become an important factor in the diminishing birth-rate of 
civilised countries, it is evident that it is not the only factor, 
and that, quite apart from voluntary prevention, there is a 
distinct problem to be investigated. This is shown by the 
fact that the white and the coloured birth-rate vary together. 

2. Mr. Spencer’s generalisation that the birth-rate diminishes 
as the rate of individual evolution increases is confirmed by a 
comparison of the birth-rates with the death-rates from nervous 
diseases, and also with the density of population, the values of 
agricultural and manufactured products, and the mortgage 
indebtedness. 

3. The Malthusian theory in general, that population tends 
to increase faster than the means of subsistence, is not true of 
the United States at the present time. In the regions where 
wealth inereases most rapidly, the population increases most 
slowly. 
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MR. HOLMAN HUNT AND A FREE SUNDAY. 
THE Artist’s IpEA oF CHRIST. 

Aw excellent portrait of the great painter, which is here 
reproduced, prefaces his paper in the //umanitarian on 
“Sunday Observance.” His arguments for a freer Sunday 
will attract less attention than his delineation of the 
character of Christ. Mr. Hunt describes the present 
Sunday law as a piece of “tyrannical persecution,” but 
is careful to say, “It is the falsehood of extreme rigour 
we Wish to escape from 
now, -but the falsehood m2 
of extreme latitude we _| 34% 
should just as much |) 
object to.” For the ; 
maintenance of the 4 
present law— 
the arguments I have 
heard are all religious; 
now I advocate a change, 
let me declare, on Chris- 
tian grounds. In Jesus 
Christ I recognise our 
supreme Lord, for after 
having looked abroad on 
all the world, I find no 
wisdom, love, or heroism 
like to that He showed. 
Asan artist I am tempted 
to wander one phrase 
aside, and add that He 
was truly the Divine 
artist, for Art is discrimi- 
nating Love, and His love 
was divinely comprehen- 
sive. The reflection of 
Him in modern morose 
Puritanism is surely 
nothing but a cruel dis- 
tortion of the image of 
the gentle-hearted Mes- 
siah, who uttered, “ Be- 
hold the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do 
they spin; yet Solomon 
in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of 
these ”; who, in the con- 
trast that He draws be- 
tween Himself and John 
the Baptist, takes the ¥ 
character of the fiute- *% 
player in the market- 
place, playing to the list- 
lessthat they might dance, 
in contrast to the other, 
who mourned unto them 
while yet they had not 
wept. He- was the ‘con- PERS We 
vivial prophet, who came 
eating and drinking, a 
wedding guest, a friend of publicans and sinners, who loved 
little children, who instructed the ignorant—ever patiently 
and hopefully, although only seeing a far-off leavening of 
ignorance; who healed the sick, who made whole the lame 
and the blind, who asked more than once whether it was not 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day ; doing these ingratiating 
nets as a means, the surest of all, of converting sinners, even 
the most degraded, to new hope and the bliss of untried right- 
eousness.. “ [ haye come that ye might have life, and that ye 

might have it more abundantly.” > 
But supposing that the examples of Christ’s love of beauty 
and of uncrippled happiness and pleasure, which He displayed 
as @ Means of winning the erring to a surer desire and attain- 
ment of perfection (as the ripening beams of the sun hasten 
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(Prom a photograph by Bassano.) 
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the harvest), are not convincing proofs of His repudiation « 
forcible authority ; and that His preference for the experience: 
in the world’s battle of life (even though these were ni 
unspotted in the social strife), over those who stood apart fron 
the turmoil, and used life as though it were for isolated an 
selfish sanctimoniousness,—we ought not to ignore His ever 
repeated utterances against making His kingdom an over 
bearing one. ... When He adds, “ Where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched,” the ulterior mercy is reyealed 
that, waste and ruin continuing to our selfish affections, an: 
the separation of the dros+ 
from the pure metal stil 
going on, there must at 
last be repentance, and 
with that salvation 
Christ was beneticent and 
consistent all through. 


If we forbid the study 
of science and art in 
our galleries and mu- 
seums on a Sunday, 
“we should certainly 
lay ourselves open to 
the charge of not beliey- 
ing in the ultimate per- 


our Lord’s principles,” 

The further the wan- 
derers without the fold 
become acquainted with 
the mysteries of Natur 
and Art, the nearer they 
will be in spirit to true 
wisdom. I believe 
that every full - minded 
person who goes to a 
museum, and makes him- 
self acquainted with the 
evidence existing there 
of the links in the order 
of Creation, and of their 
relation to earlier and 
later facts, has instine- 
tively inereased in him 
the certainty of the 
Author’s existence, and 
of ‘his grandeur and of 
his all-sufficiency to bring 
about justice and loye at 
the last. 

Patience, too, is 
taught by the best 
works of nature and of 
art in our museums. 
Mr. Hunt thinks a 
“Christian ought to 
have nothing but con- 
fidence in affording op- 
portunity to the busy 
man to refresh body and soul on Sunday” with “ innocent 
and instructive recreation.” He laments that * we 
Christians, in our rigidity, have done much to drive 
honest but impatient men to abjure religion altogether.” 


HUNT, R.W.S. 


Tuk Pall Mail Magazine is evidently making a feature 
of studies of former by present military heroes. Lord 
Wolseley recently retold the story of Napoleon. This 
month Lord Roberts gives the first of a series of papers 
on the military career of Wellington. The frontispiece 
is a very fine engraving of Crompton’s “ Hst —he 
comes.” 
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TWO FAMOUS ORGANISTS. 
I. Mr. ALFRED J. Eyre. 

In connection with the Handel Festivals, no name, 
except that of Mr. August Manns, has usually been more 
to the front than that of the Crystal Palace organist; 
but this year sudden illness compelled him to resign at 
the last moment and withdraw from public life. Miss 
Flora Klickmann, however, has succeeded in obtaining 
an interview with Mr. Eyre, who has been so-closely 
associated with the music at the Crystal Palace for the 
last fourteen years, and in the September number of 
Sylvia’s Journal we get some hints on organ-playing, 
not exactly suitable for quotation here, but which would- 
be students of the king of instruments would do well to 
ponder, 

ESSENTIALS OF A FINE ORGANIST. 

Mr. Eyre insists on organ students earnestly practising 
the pianoforte, and he holds that the organ improves the 
piano touch by strengthening the fingers and cultivating 
legato-playing. The pedals, of course, require separate 
and distinct work, and as organs are not found in every 
house, he says much time could be saved by preparing 
the manual part at the piano, and the pedalling on the 
pedal attachment which may now be had for the piano. 

On the whole, players do not vary the quality of tone 
sufficiently, and their playing is monotonous. It should 
be remembered that the mind, more than the fingers, has 
to do with the freedom with which good players make 
use of the stops. The organist must study harmony and 
counterpoint. Transposition and playing from the open 
score are essentials, and facility in playing from a figured 
bass as well as extemporancous playing should be aspired 
to. Every opportunity should be taken to iearn how to train 
a choir, and voice-production and solo-singing cannot be 
neglected. In a good choir-school the student will make 
acquaintance with church music. A knowledge of the 
structure of the organ is another imperative, and 
altogether the competent organist has to pass many 
years in hard study. 

WOMEN AND THE ORGAN. 

One reason why so few women take to the organ 
seriously is that the most lucrative appointments are 
practically closed to them. If a girl has reat musical 
gift, and works hard at piano or viclin, there is nothing 
to prevent her ranking with or above men, and earning 
as much. But however accomplished an organist she 
may be, the cathedrals and nearly all churches present a 
difficulty in the form of a male choir. This would pre- 
suppose the engagement of a choir-master, but the simpler 
and decidedly better plan is that the work of. organist 
and choir-master should be merged and placed in the 
hands of a competent musician. 

Mrs. Eyre, it may be added in conclusion, has proved 
her prowess on. the piano and on the organ, and her 
professional duties at the Guildhall School of Music 
occupy her most of the day. There are eight little 
Eyres, generally kndwn to musicians as “the octave,” 
and Ruth, the eldest, a girl of fourteen, is a promising 
pianist. 

II. Dr. Garrett. 

In the Musical Herald of September there is a bio- 
graphy of Dr. G. M. Garrett of Cambridge, who celebrates 
his professional jubilee this year. Dr. Garrett was 
admitted as chorister of New College, Oxford, under the 
renowned Stephen Elvey, brother to Sir George, who was 
organist to the Queen. Dr. Garrett’s brothers had also 
been in the New College choir, but both are now clergy- 
men. The real formative time of the organist’s life, 
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however, was the five years he afterwards spent at Win- 
chester under Samuel Wesley. 
UNDER WESLEY. 

Wesley was an erratic genius, a sort of counterpart of 
Hans von Biilow, and the stories of his sayings and 
doings are endless. Dr. Garrett describes him as a 
magnificent organ-player, but as a teacher he was stern. 
He rarely if ever gave a word of praise to a pupil, and 
no matter how well a thing was done, he would point 
out some defect. Some natures he almost crushed. The- 
Chapter at Winchester at that time were hopelessly 
unmusical, and out of the-nine there was only one who 
could have imitated a musical sound to save his life, so 
Wesley certainly had his own temper tried, if he tried 
the temper of others. 

AT CAMBRIDGE. 

From Winchester Dr. Garrett went to Madras as 
cathedral organist, but the climate was too much for him, 
and he returned in two years and went to Cambridge, 
where he was clected organist of St. John’s College. Since 
1873 he has also been University organist. He is, in fact, 
the real educational musical foree of Cambridge. Ever 
since the death of Sir Sterndale Bennett in 1875, he has 
set the papers and examined for either the Senior or 
Junior Locals, sometimes for both. The Senior papers 
average 800 a year; the Junior 1,200. Fourteen or 
fifteen times he has examined for the Mus. Bac. and Mus. 
Doc. examinations of the University, and he has had 
much other examination work. Dr. Garrett himself 
graduated Mus, B. under Sterndale Bennett in 1857, and 
Mus, D., also under Sterndule Bennett, in 1867. In 1878 
the degree of M.A. was conferred upon him. This makes 
him a member of the Senate. His compositions are 
mostly services for the Church, anthems, ete., but ‘ The 
Shunamite,” a cantata, is also from his pen. 





‘‘The New Storm and Stress.” 

Kuno FRANCKE contributes to the Atlantic Monthly a 
suggestive analysis of the movement in modern Germany, 
which he calls “‘ The New Storm and Stress.” 

To-day, as a hundred and twenty years ago, the leading note 
of German literature is revolt. In the eighteenth century this 
revolt meant the ascendency of the middle classes over a here- 
ditary aristocracy which had ceased to be an aristocracy of the 
spirit ; to-day it means the ascendency of the working classes 
over a bourgeoisie which has ceased to be the representative of 
the whole people. ... It means a further step towards the final 
reconciliation of individualism and collectivism. 

To-day, as a hundred and twenty years ago, the names of 
the men who first gave life to the new literature are not the 
names of Germans : the modern Rousseau is Tolstoy, and the 
modern Diderot is Ibsen. But to-day happens what happened 
then: the foreign pioneers are quickly being succeeded by 
German writers of originality and power; and...the nearly 
simultaneous appearance of such works as Sudermann’s “ Hei- 
mat” and Hauptmann’s “ Die Weber” augurs well indeed for 
the future of the German drama. 

The “Heimat” shows the contrasts represented by 
Conservatives and Radicals, Monarchists and Social Demo- 
crats inevitably drifting towards a new corporate con- 
sciousness which shall embrace both authority and 
freedom. The “ Weavers” shows oprly the tragie fate of 
the revolting proletariat. 


Devotion and sociology seem to have been happily 
combined in the “ Retreat” and “ School of the King- 
dom,” which some four hundred men and women 
attended in the end of June at Iowa College, Grinnell, 


- and which Mr. Archibald H. Bradshaw sketches with 


vividness in the Altruistic Review for August. 
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or Lerwick as your northern, and Bantry Bay as your southern 
base. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON AND PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton having apparently wearied herself, 
as she long ago wearied every one else, by her threadbare 
dissertations on the wickedness of the modern woman, 
has now turned her attention to Professor Drummond. 
She ridicules his new book, which, among its many other 
sins, commits the grave crime of fulfilling all the condi- 
tions which please average people. This is her summing 
up of the whole matter :—- 

Nothing delights average people so much as picturesqueness 
of statement irrespective of its truth—as sentimentality irredu- 
cible by logic or reason to anything resembling common-sense. 
And, as the exponent of that form of pseudo-science which 
puts new wine into old bottles, and expects to make a good 
thing of the storage, Professor Drummond supplies all these 
ingredients in profusion. Hence his popularity. He brings 
his subject, which only the educated can rightly understand, 
down -to the level of the ignorant. He strips science of her 
divinity and sends her out as a cottage-maid, or rather as a 
young priest, of whom no one need be afraid. But he lets slip 
truth in this endeavour to extract milk for babes out of the 
meat for men; and his rendering of synthetic philosophy is 
both inadequate and shallow. Whatever is true is borrowed ; 
whatever is false, strained, and inconclusive, is his own. His 
sin is the sin of plagiarism, with the additional offence of 
distortion in the lifting. 

SIR JAMES BROOKE AND SARAWAK. 

Hugues le Roux describes clearly and well the wonder- 
ful work which Sir James Brooke did for civilisation in 
Sarawak. It was indeed a great achievement which 
enabled this young Englishman to establish, almost by 
the unaided force of his own genius, the orderly, peace- 
ful, and civilised government among the tribes of the 
Dyacks, among whom, Mr. le Roux says :— 

No social or religious function could take place among the 
tribes without bloodshed. Young unmarried girls came forth 
from the long seclusion to which they had been condemned 
since childhood, so ansmic that they could hardly stand; a 
slave was killed in their honour, and the blood of the victim 
sprinkled over them. Head-hunting had decimated the race. 
It was imperative that husbands should conjure evil spirits 
by bringing a human head to their wives before the expected 
birth of a child. Boys might not aspire to manhood without 
having earned the badge of the head-hunter. A skull was the 
first gift of a lover to his mistress, and the last token of 
respect by which the living could honour the dead. On 
account of his rank no petty chief could be buried without 
many freshly decapitated heads to form his escort into the 
next world. 

BIMETALLISM ONCE MORE. 

Mr. J. Barr Robinson replies in an article entitled 
“Tmaginative Currency Statistics” to Mr. Mulhall’s 
article in the Contemporary on “ Bimetallism in the 
Mansion House.” Mr. Barr Robinson’s point can be 
judged from his concluding sentence :— 

No other solution has been put forward that would in any 
material degree mitigate the extraordinary industrial, com- 
mercial and financial depression, except the restoration of 
silver to the monetary function which it performed in the 
world for more than two thousand years. The only policy, 
therefore, that can seriously be regarded as worthy of adoption 
by the leading nations is to restore silver to its former func- 
tion along with gold, and to carry this out by international 
agreement. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. A. H. Savage Landor has an interesting travel- 
paper describing his journey to the sacred mountain in 
China. The journey was taken from Pekin, and nearly 
cost Mr. Savage Landor his life. The only other paper 
is Paul Verlaine’s article on Shakespeare and Racine. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

I notice elsewhere Mr. Gladstone’s lay sermon on 
Mrs. Besant’s statement of the doctrine of the Atonement. 
The rest of the number is good and varied. 

ARE UNITARIANS CHRISTIANS ? 

# Dr. Vance Smith, replying to Mr. Gladstone’s paper on 
“Heresy and Schism,” takes occasion to put in a protest 
against the calm manner in which Mr. Gladstone and 
others rule Unitarians out of the Christian Church. 
After explaining what is the belief of the Unitarians in 
Christ, Dr. Smith asserts that Christianity is not a system 
of dogma, but a life of discipleship. He maintains 

that it is a mistake and somewhat perverse in these days and 
altogether inadequate, to conceive of Christianity as in its 
essence a doctrinal or dogmatic system, however long descended 
or extensively diffused it may be. That sort of Christianity 
has, in fact, been the source of untold miseries in the past 
experience of Christendom. 

THE LESSON OF THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

William Laird Clowes explains, for the benefit of the 
uninstructed public, that the recent naval manceuvres 
which were conducted in the Irish Sea were carefully 
arranged so as to afford a close reproduction of the actual 
conditions of warfare, which would prevail if we were at 
war with France in the Mediterranean. The lesson was 
rather an unpleasant one, for the English fleet was 
smashed, and the French left masters of the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The moral of this object lesson is thus stated :— 

To make certain of holding the Mediterranean we must, in 
addition to other measures, regularly maintain in that sea a 
naval force stronger than any foreign naval force in the same 
waters. We cannot rely upon being able to reinforce from the 
Channel our Mediterranean fleet with the necessary prompti- 
tude when pressing occasion arises. The second lesson is that 
so long as Gibraltar remains without the means of repairing on 
a large scale any vessels that may go thither seriously 
damaged, it is of hardly any use at all as a naval base. The 
third lesson is that when fleets are separated the interior posi- 
tion still confers, as it has ever conferred, enormous advantages 
upon him who holds it. 

SHOULD WOMEN SMOKE ? 

There is a very bright little paper by Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison, in which this question is discussed, in a con- 
versation over afternoon tea in a country house. Mrs. 
Harrison is dead against smoking for women, chiefly on 
the ground that it tends to add another link to the chain 
which reduces the modern woman to slavery. There is a 
great deal of force in what she says in the following 
passage :— 

We have idols of the house, idols of the toilette, idols of 
society, idols of fashion; and now we propose to enslave our- 
selves afresh, and to sacrifice to a new idol, more exacting than 
any of these. I am persuaded that many women suffer so 
much from the fatigue and weariness of spirit that all these 
sacred rites involve that they have no health or spirit left for 
the real enjoyment of life. And surely if we read the signs of 
the times aright, great social changes are in store for us. I 
am no Puritan, nor do I believe that a level of uniformity is at 
hand; but I think that the mass of our people will have to 
return to a plainer mode of life, to a life as sober as that which 
our great-grandmothers lived before the manufacturing boom: 
of this century. It will be a very good thing for all of us, and 
will solve a good many of the problems which now agitate 
women. You remember what the great Russian said, that if 
we wanted freedom “ we must simplify our lives.” 

IN DEFENCE OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

_ Mr. Whibley’s paper ridiculing the University Exten- 
sion as a farce, has brought to the defence of the 
University Extensionists two very capable champions in 
the persons of Mr. Sadler and Mrs. James Stuart, the 
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last named being a bright and lively writer whom 
I do not remember meeting before in any of the 

riodicals. ‘They go over the field with the confidence 

rm of a detailed knowledge of the facts, and are sup- 
ported by the approval which has been expressed by 
competent-experts abroad, They naturally speak most 
of the benefits to those who attend the Extension lectures, 
but Mrs. Stuart refers to the advantages which have 
accrued to the Universities themselves, and expresses— 
the conviction that the greatest hope for our Universities, 
those treasures-houses of learning which are the glory of the 
whole nation, and which many of us love so well, lies in that 
broadening movement of which the Local Lectures are but 
one phase. 

AN APPEAL TO MONOMETALLISTS. 


Mr. J. P. Heseltine once more pleads for silver in a 
paper, the chief object of which he obligingly summarises 
as follows :— 

(1) That monometallism is a new creed dating from 1873. 

(2) That the leaders or exponents of the monometallic creed 
are, though influential, very few in number. 

(3) That -of the five whose names are mentioned, one only, 
Mr. Bertram Currie, has practical experience of business. 

(4) That three only out of the five—Mr. Giffen, Mr, Macleod, 
and Mr. Lloyd—have published their views. 

(5) That silver has practically not fallen in exchangeable 
value in any part of the world, except as against gold. 

(6) That the disregard of the silver standard by England, 
France, Germany, and America, has been to the great dis- 
advantage of each and all of them. 

(7) Lastly, to appeal to Mr. Giffen, Mr. Macleod, Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. Bertram Currie to publish their views as to what 
advantages England has gained by refusing to promote an 
international ratio of parity. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. E. R. Spearman discusses the system which the 
Home Office recommends for adoption in Hagland as a 
substitute for the Bertillon system of marking criminals. 
He argues with considerable force for adopting the 
Bertillon system en bloc. Prince Krapotkin continues 
his admirable paper on “ Mutual Aid in the Medieval 
City.” Mr. Theodore Bent describes his recent journey 
through South Arabia, and Mr. Drage retorts somewhat 
viciously to Mrs. Sidney Webb’s attack on the Labour 
Commission. The Jteview concludes with a very 
charming paper by Dr. Jessopp on “ The Parish Priest of 
the Past.” Dr. Jessopp says it is a deep-rooted delu- 
sion that our great landlords built onr medieval 
churches. Everything goes to show that the immense 
majority of the old churches of England were built, not 
by the great men, but by the small people with the 
clergy at their head. During the earlier centuries, 
churches in England belonged to the parishioners exactly 
as board schools do now. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

TaeERE is an agreeable variety in the bill of fare for this 
month ; and perhaps out of compliment to the season the 
strenuous purpose which usually dominates is less pro- 
nounced. Mr. Edmond Mitchell’s forcible “ Plea for Co-ope- 
ration as a Remedy for Agricultural Depression ” claims 
separate notice. Mr. W. Miller’s “Impressions of Greece ” 
are vivid and entertaining. He is enraptured with the 
scenery, although lamenting that “modern Greece is a 
land without trees.” He finds a tour in Greece as cheap 
as'one in Italy. He reports the Greeks honest, and 
brigandage extinct except on the Turkish frontier. ‘“ Most 
of Greece is as safe as Piccadilly.” The Greek people are 
thoroughly sound, and all enthusiastic about politics ; 
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but politicians are profoundly corrupt. The Daily News 
is their favourite British organ. Athens struck him as 
one of the most delightful capitals in Europe. Mr. Law- 
rence Irwell’s elementary discourse on evolution is some- 
what redeemed by its concluding list of books to read on 
the subject. With grim outspokenness Mrs, Hawksley 
demands as a right for every young woman knowledge of 
what is involved in marriage. Alice Low treats of Henry 
Kirke White as a forerunner of Keats, and finds it diffi- 
cult to decide whether White is a lesser Keats or Keats a 
greater White. “A Practical Miner” tells from his own 
observation how English money has been spirited away 
over American gold mines. Mr. Bellot’s review of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s ‘‘ English Commons and Forests” cites 
many instructive cases of land-grabbing greed checked by 
the action of the Commons Preservation Society. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review is a good number with some 
very solid papers. Professor Goldwin Smith’s review of 
“Tf Christ Came to Chicago” is noticed elsewhere. 





THE POPE AND THE BIBLE. 

The author of “The Policy of the Pope” is either 
Mr. E. J. Dillon a/ias Mr. KE. B, Lanin, or his double. It 
is difficult, indeed, to believe that any other man in 
Europe could write the article which this anonymous 
critic has devoted to expose the dilemma in which the 
Roman Church finds itself owing to the encyclical of the 
verbal accuracy of the Bible, excepting the same man who 
devoted so much time, a year or two ago, to a similar 
remorseless exposition of the policy of Pobedonetszeff. 
The following exposition of the difficulties with which 
advocates of the literal accuracy of every word of Scrip- 
ture are involved, affords us a fair example of his familiar 
style :— 

Summing up the account of the matter giyen by our Ttalian 
and English apologists, we find that what it comes to in ulti- 
mate analysis is this. It pleased God to issue a message to 
mankind, “Epistola omnipotentis Dei ad creaturam,” and to 
enshrine it in a book, the only book of which He is the author. 
His scribes being imperfect men, He wrought miracles upon 
miracles for the sole purpose of preserving the message pure 
and undefiled by the breath of error, as it passed through 
these human channels. So marvellous were these miracles, 
that when the Prophets gave expression to the current errors 
of their age, they were so completely in the power of divine 
grace that the terms they employed are even at the present 
day found to dovetail with the formulas of physical science. 

And yet the work which He thus willed ‘should be perfect 
has come to His creatures in a lamentable state of corruption. 
He adds dryly that it 
is now admitted by all my English adversaries—viz., that 
what we invariably term errors, if found in a book written by 
a mortal, are truths when met with in the Word of God. i 

THE COST OF LIVING IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie writes a brief but very interest- 
ing paper, in which he contrasts the cost of living in 
Britain to America. He maintains that, while wages in 
England are a little more than half the rate paid in the 
United States, the cost of living to the workman is 
cheaper. He enters into considerable detail, and quotes 
the prices for various commodities, and what is more to 
the point, mentions the experience of various households 
which migrate between England and America, the mem- 
bers of which find it is quite as cheap to buy goods in 
New York as in Glasgow or Liverpool. The American 
workman, however, has so many more wants than his 
English brother that he does not make his wages go so 
far. For rich people America is dearer to live in, but for 
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the poor man who lives on the European scale, Mr. 
Carnegie thinks the United States is cheaper than the old 
country. 

THE TOMB OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood writes, as Mr. Kossuth once 
described himself, as a “ Death prophecying bird” on 
“The New Drift in Foreign Affairs,” pointing out that 
his predictions are being fulfilled and that the Triple 
Alliance tends inevitably to decay. Germany will, he 
thinks, inevitably gravitate towards an agreement with 
Russia or France, or possibly both, at our expense. The 
result will be— 

a resolute squeezing of England by Russia and France in 
regions a long way off from Charing Cross, with the complacent 
acquiescence of the German Powers; and, for that matter, with 
no disturbance (as yet) to the calmer and more up-to-date 
statesmanship of Great Britain. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN ARMENIA. 


Mr. H. F. B. Lynch coneludes his paper on the Ar- 
menian question by suggesting that 
we should seriously exert ourselves with the Turkish Govern- 
ment to secure the appointment of suitable officials to the 
governorships of Erzerum, Bitlis, and Van, and that we should 
require of them, at least within the area of the plateau, to 
secure to the Armenians complete immunity from the depre- 
dations of the Kurds. On the other hand, the Armenians who 
inhabit the wilder districts of the neighbouring regions might 
reasonably be expected to draw more closely to the centres of 
government. 

If this is not done, he thinks— 

It is probable that a solution for the present difficulties will 
ultimately be found in the constitution of a separate province 
under definite guarantees. 

A SUGGESTION FOR THE NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR, 

Mr. James Eastwick, writing on ‘ Possible Develop- 
ments in Naval Armament,” maintains that— 

By the use of gear of a fairly uniform type—in itself no 
sinall advantage—the present defects would be remedied. A 
great increase in the fighting power of the ship might be com- 
bined with a great saving in weight both of guns and armour; 
and this saving would enable the guns to be carried at a higher 
level ina smaller ship. In fact, if seems hardly too much to 
say that if a Centurion with her 10,500 tons displacement were 
re-armed with two 12” and four 6” automatic guns with their 
crews well sheltered by her belt armour, she would be a match 
for the Majestic as at present designed and armed, notwith- 
standing her four 12” and twelye 6” guns and her 14,900 tons 
displacement. These suggestions have within the writer’s 
own knowledge been worked out into a detailed scheme. 

There is a somewhat difficult paper on spirit and 
matter by Emma Marie Caillard, Her point is that-— 
just as thought is essentially self-manifesting, so the life of 
spirit is essentially self-manifesting, and that as language is 
the utterance of the one, so matter is the utterance of the 
other. And ‘from this standpoint, even while recognising the 
deep and far-reaching significance of that tremendous pro- 
blem which has yet to be faced, there is hope—almost bound- 
less hope—in the vista opened before us. 

As we survey the rise inf the scale of being through inorganic 
to organic, and finally to superorganic life: Material forms 
are the fortresses of spirit, whose every conquest is thus made 
the basis of operations for others still beyond; and again, each 
material form is the product of spirit, but becomes in turn a 
new support for spiritual growth ? 

THE OPIUM QUESTION IN INDIA, 

Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, who travelled with the Opium 
Commission through India, has a very effective reply to 
Sir Lepel Griffin. He points out that the medical men, 
who maintained that the use of opium was most bene- 
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ficial, and should on no account be interfered with, 
never prescribe it to their patients excepting in the 
case of disease, and he effectively demolishes the 
theory that the natives of India would revolt unless 
a check is placed upon the spread of the prac- 
tice of opium eating. He writes very strongly on 
the subject of native opinion, closing his paper by a very 
vigorous and timely insistence upon the need of a higher 
standard of personal morality on the part of Anglo- 
Indian officers. He says it is still a common belief, in 
some parts at least of India, that to keep a woman and 
to get drunk are the two distinguishing marks of the 
Christian religion. Religious tests have rightly been 
abandoned for candidates of the Civil Service, but Mr. 
Alexander suggests that they might be replaced with 
advantage by a standard of decent living. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tue September number is not exceptionally attractive. 
Notice has been taken elsewhere of the articles on China 
and Japan,—in which both Sir Edwin Arnold and “ Nau- 
ticus” forecast victory for Japan,—of Mr. Henniker 
Heaton’s satire on the world’s divorce laws, and of 
Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe’s rather desultory defence 
of anarchy. Contributions to biography are supplied by 
Lord Lyttelton’s hitherto unpublished “ Reminiscences 
of Napoleon’s First Days of Captivity on Board H.M.S. 
Northumberland,” and by Miss Hall Caine’s “ Child’s Re- 
collections of Rossetti.” She never met, she says, a man 
so full of ideas interesting and attractive toa child. Mr. 
T. H. 8. Eseott appeals to the Lords of Dalmeny and 
Devonshire, with a further glance at Mr. Chamberlain, to 
reconsider their clifferences and reunite the Liberal ranks 
in the common effort to promote social and industrial 
reform. Mr. Hartley Withers discusses the financial out- 
look, He finds “at the bottom of all the mischief” of 
recent years “ over-financing followed in due course by 
over-trading.” But it is chiefly the wealthier or invest- 
ing class which has been hit; the wage-earner has lived 
merrily, “Certainly, all indications seem to show that 
the tide is preparing to turn, and that only the state of 
the commercial nervous system delays the revival.” 
There are two dark clouds on the horizon: the collapse in 
India, and the demands of labour at home which threaten 
to drive capital abroad. In a chatty paper on “Sport 
and Sportsmen,” Major Gambier-Parry reckons the annual 
outlay in England and Wales on foxhounds and stag- 
hounds at over half a million sterling; on horses (hunters) 
at about the same figure ; on shooting licences at a quarter 
of a million; on powder and shot “ blazed away ” in sport 
also at a quarter of a million. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Tuere are many papers in the Nationa! Review calling 
for special mention. There is a short story by Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, and a paper by Hiram Maxim on 
“The Prospects of Flying,” which is quoted elsewhere. 
A writer, calling himself “ The Ordinary Man,” describes 
the state of the English Bar. A Conservative M.P. then 
discourses on “ Some Features of the Session.” Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel meditates among the harvest fields on some 
things rural and political. Colonel Howard-Vincent 
argues in favour of drawing closely the trade ties between 
the colonies and the mother country, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock contributes an essay on Thomas Hobbes and 
Malmesbury, whom he describes as one of the most 
notable English publicists and memorable English 
writers, 
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pictures of Mr. J. Donald are deseribed as a repri- 
sentative Scottish collection by Mr. R. A. M. Steven- TH 
son. Mr. Francis Watt has an article on picturesqu on “ 
North Berwick; and the “ Ups and Downs of « point 
Picture” is a curious chapter in the history of the Roy::! prog? 
Scottish Academy. Amongst the pictures sent in for not b 
exhibition in the year 1844, was “Scene after a Wreck woul 
Twilight after a Storm,” by George Dick-Lauder. The and ¢ 
general opinion seems to have been that the pictur than 
was an inferior work, but the artist’s father happene:l are Ss 
to be secretary to the Board of Manufactures, is: cotto 
whose rooms the exhibition was held, and the hang has t 
ing committee of the Scottish Academy awarde:| suita 
the picture a good place. Sixteen academician inere 
protested so strongly, that “a more suitable place” ha | Mr. | 
to be found for it, but in the meantime the artist’ long 
father had seen the picture in the good place, and when two-t 
he learnt of its removal the trouble began. The result of wher 
the picture brawl, however, was the construction of tl labot 
present building, known as the Royal Scottish Academ: 
and opened in 1860. Another article which should no Cl 
be overlooked is “ Bettws-y-Coed,” which describes wha P . 
is evidently a delightful resting-place for those o' ag 
artistic temperament, as well as a fascinating place « : + 
work for artists. The charming drawings to illustrat = 
the article are by Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, President « with 
the Royal Cambrian Academy, and we are glad to lx te 
able to include one in this notice. oy 
The Magazine of Art is also occupied with the Scottis! he Th 
collections, and Mr. Robert Walker describes, in th: Broo 
September number, Mr. William Connal’s collection o! rating 
works by Albert Moore. “ Bolton Abbey ” may be calle: eat | 
a descriptive article by Mr. Aaron Watson; Mr. Lewis F not @ 
Day finds the pavement of the cathedral the wonder o! build 
Siena; and Mr. H. Edmunds tells us of a charming littl: any ¢ 
THE SWALLOW WATERFALL, international bookbinding exhibition recently held at th: with 
Caxton Head. satis 
THE ART MAGAZINES. nce 
In the August number of the ‘ maa 4 
Studio, Mr. C. G. Harper writes 
on Shrewsbury as a sketching- ; 
ground, hisarticle being the ninth wT 
in the series of “Letters from Was 
Artists to Artists.” Each “Letter” natu 
is accompanied by a number of igi. 
sketches by the artist who sup- TI 
plies the letterpress, and we have Piza 
pleasure in reproducing one of _ 
these, “Ludford Bridge,” from bain 
the current number. The maga- ee 
zine also contains a notice of Edu 
Mr. H. Pepper, a new designer by a 
for metal-work, by Mr. Edward upon 
F. Strange, many designs by Mr. Sout 
Pepper figuring among the illus- and 
trations in the number. There is secul 
an interview with Mr. G. H. en 
Boughton, who prefers woodcuts 
to process engraving for the re- Se 
production of his drawings for has 
books; another with Mr. J. D. legis 
Batten on “ Wood-cut Printing in from 
Water Colours ;” and Mr. Matthew TT 
Webb, who, writing on “ Gesso,” by a 
refers to the designs for finger- to 0¢ 
plates which were sent in to one swea 
of the Studio’s prize competitions. in bi 
The Art Journal for September \ coe 
is almost a Scotch number, The LUDFORD BRIDGE. bank 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tne Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, writing 
on “The Resources and UVevelopment of the South,” 
points out that the Southern States are making greater 
progress than any other part of the universe. Had it 
not been for the institution of slavery, the South in 1860 
would have been the greatest manufacturing, mining, 
and agricultural section of the Union. It has more timber 
than all the rest of the Union put together ; its coalfields 
are seven times as large as those of Great Britain; the 
cotton crop of 1892 is twice as large as that of 1860. It 
has two hundred millions of acres of uncultivated land 
suitable for farming purposes. In ten years its products 
increased from 1,200 millions of dollars to 2,20 millions. 
Mr. Hoke Smith anticipates that the South will before 
long work up the whole of its cotton, instead of sending 
two-thirds of it to Lancashire, and elsewhere in Europe, 
where no greater advantages in the shape of cheaper 
labour or better climate exists. 

THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Charles H. Cramp, a ship-builder, discusses the “Sea 
Power of the United States,” comments adversely upon 
the extremely heterogenous character of the British fleet, 
and congratulates Americans upon the fact that they 
are building ships that are almost interchangeable one 
with the other, like the different parts of a Waterbury 
watch. He says :— 

There is a consensus of opinion that in the Indiana class we 
have struck the type of battleship, in the New York or 
Brooklyn the type of armoured cruiser, and in the Columbia 
and Minneapolis the type of commerce destroyer respectively 
best suited to our national needs. For my own part I have 
not advised and would not advise the adoption of a fixed ship- 
building programme, calculated to cover future operations for 
any considerable period. But I would and do advise adherence 
within conservative limits to types which have not only proved 
satisfactory to our own naval authorities on trial or in service, 
but which have repeatedly been pronounced by the most 
competent foreign judges who have personally examined them 
to be superior to anything of similar class abroad. 

THE CIVIL WARS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

The representative of the Argentine Republic in 
Washington, Mr. Zeballos, endeavours to explain the 
nature and the origin of the Civil wars which retard the 
progress of South American Republics. He says :— 

The sociologic evolution, from the tragie rebellions against 
Pizarro in Peru down to the recent revolution in Brazil, 
furnishes us with materials to formulate this law—that public 
order in Latin America is secure in direct ratio to the 
progress of education among the masses, and the extent of 
the European immigration, which counterbalances them. 
Education, European immigration, and the wealth gathered 
by a combination of capital with the strong arms of a people 
upon their fertile soil, will save and vindicate the name of 
South America when all the States that struggle for this end, 
and endeavour to correct the evils of the past, shall have 
secured the transformation in their organic structures which 
is energetically being accomplished by the Argentine Republic. 

HOW TO PURIEY NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

Senator Allen of Nebraska explains the Bill which he 
has introduced in order to preserve the purity of national 
legislation. Its chief point is that of exacting a new oath 
from every member of the Legislature :— 

To the oath which, by the Constitution, is required to be taken 
by a member of the national Legislature before being permitted 
to occupy his seat, I would add a provision by which he would 
swear that, during his term of office, he would not be concerned 
in buying, selling, or dealing in speculative stocks, or become 
a member of any board of trade, stock exchange, national 
bank, or other organization “in which speculative stocks are 
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bought or sold.” These safeguards, rigidly enforced, and 
supplemented by an enlightened critical public sentiment, 
would accomplish a purpose which every patriot must desire 
to sec accomplished, 

THE REMINISCENCES OF JULES CLARETIE. 

The director of the Comédie Francaise writes a pleasant 
and gossipy article upon’ “My Contemporaries,” the 
greater part of which is devoted to reminiscences of 
Sardou and Alexandre Dumas. Of Sardou he says :-- 

For me he has remained the ideal of life, a man better 
equipped for the literary battle than any I have encountered; 
enthusiastic above all, interested in everything, attracted by 
every work of art, by every question, and by every problem; 
knowing everything, reading everything, understanding every- 
thing. ‘ 

THE LESSON OF THE RECENT STRIKES. 

General Miles, who is an officer in command of the 
troops at Chicago; the Hon. Wade Hampton, United 
States Commissioner of Railroads; Harry P. Robinson, 
editor of the Railway Age; and Samuel Gompers, Pre- 
sident of the American Federation of Labour; each have 
their say on- the lessons of the recent strikes. The 
lesson of the first three is practically the same. Miles, 
Hampton, and Robinson all denounce the strikers; 
whereas Mr. Gompers, without venturing to defend the 
railway boycott, confines himself to insisting that there 
is a standpoint from which this great problem should 
be considered other than a judge’s injunction, a police- 
man’s club, or the point of a bayonet. Labour, he 
says, has no standing or protection in the economy of 
American life. He warns the authorities against using 
the entire military and civil force in order to aid the 
strong and crush the weak. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Other articles are Mr. Lathrop’s defence of “ Catholic 
Loyalty,” the Hon. Hannis Taylor’s suggestion that the 
American House of Representatives should assimilate its 
procedure somewhat more with that of the House of 
Commons, Mark Twain’s second instalment of his 
defence of Harriet Shelley, and Catherine B. Selden’s 
article describing the best method of treating “ Summer 
Visitors.” 


THE ARENA. 

Tur Arena isagood number, containing several articles 
of varied interest, and dealing with many subjects which 
are practically tabooed by other magazines. There is a 
very elaborate paper on “ Criminals and Prisons,” which 
is a little bit too much like the notes of a University 
Professor’s lecture to find place in most magazines; the 
bibliography with which it concludes is useful. 

WHAT KEELY HAS DONE. 

Mrs. Clara B. Moore has an article on acrial navigation, 
which is chiefly devoted to an exposition of the mysterious 
subject of the Keely motor. After stating Edison’s 
views of the difference between discovery and invention, 
and asserting that Newton did not discover the theory of 
gravitation, but invented it, she says :— 5; 

This is precisely what Keely has been doing in the con- 
struction of his system of sympathetic physics; so adverse is 
it in all its canons to those of mechanical physics. He has 
been unravelling the mysteries of sympathetic association, while 
searching to wrest from Nature the secrets of planetary sus- 
pension, and what Norman Lockyer calls “ the law of sympa- 
thetic vibration.” ; 

After describing the progress of his discoveries, she 
says that after 1884 Keely proved to his own satisfaction 
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that by the disassociation of hydrogen he had imprisoned 
the ether, then— 

Taking up a new standard of research, Keely pursued it by 
day and by night, often working eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, until the subtle etheric vapour, which had eluded 
his every effort to confine within walls of metal, and baffled 
his every attempt to control, was revealed to him as the 
medium of nature’s most powerful agent, the triune polar flow, 
which le has now harnessed for navigating the air. 

HYPNOTISM IN SURGERY. 

Mr. J. R. Cocke speaks very highly of the results 
which he has secured by substituting hypnotism for 
opiates in allaying acute pain. He says that ninety per 
cent. of his patients can be hypnotised in about from 
six to twelve minutes. His method is to look a man in 
his eyes and to command him to begin rotating his 
hends. If you tell him to increase the speed and speak 
to him very rapidly, the pupils will dilate, and in about 
twelve minutes he will be in a hypnotic condition. When 
he is about to begin to operate, he connects two small 
wire brushes with the poles of a Faradie battery, and 
when the electric brushes fail to produce any feeling 
when placed just over the eyebrows, it is safe to conclude 
that hypnosis is complete, and the operation can be 
carried out without pain. Dr. Cocke speaks from experi- 
ence that hypnotism ean and will supply the place in the 
world of medicine now held by morphine and other 
opiates in from seventy-five to eighty per cent. of all 
cases in which these drugs are used. He describes a very 
extraordinary case in which a patient went through con- 
stautly renewed operations under the influence of 
hypnotism, and was brought back from the door of death. 
In minor dental operations he says hypnotism is much 
more Cfficient aud lasting than nitrous oxide gas, and 
leaves no disagreeable effects. 

PRENATAL INFLUENCE, 

Another doctor, Sydney Barrington Elliot, continues 

his articles on the laws of prenatal influence. He main- 
tains that Napoleon, Burns, Mozart, and Colborn the 
calculating boy, and others, owed their remarkable gifts 
chiefly to the influence that was brought to bear upon 
their mothers before their birth, He sums up as 
follows :— 
“ We have seen instances in which physical, intellectual, and 
moral characteristics have been imparted to the offspring of 
parents who have been wanting entirely, or to a great measure, 
in such attributes, and in every instance it has been due to 
prenatal influence.. Like two chords strung in unison, if we 
strike one the other vibrates; so the foetus responds to the 
maternal tension 

With the facts before us the following conclusions are 
warranted. By the rightly directed use of prenatal influence 
we are able to form and mould the physical, mental, and moral 
characteristics of our children. 

MEN IN SKIRTS. 

Mrs. Dietrick, revolting against the intolerance of man, 
who declares that women should be doomed eternally to 
petticoats, carries the war into the enemy’s camp by 
pointing out that in many nations and many countries in 
the past and in the present, men wear skirts which are 
practically indistinguishable from petticoats. Down to 
the fourteenth century she says there was almost no 
distinction between the dress of English men and 
women of rank. It was not until the twelfth century 
that English men first wore the bifurcated garment, 
and then it was very full like that of the Oriental 
women; even as late as the sixteenth century philo- 
sophers strongly condemned the abominable trousers, 
much as Mrs, Grundy to-day condemns the ladies who 
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cyclein knickerbockers, The trousers triumphed, however, 
with men, and they are destined,in Mrs. Dietrick’s opinion, 
undoubtedly to triumph among women. It was women 
who originally invented the bifurcated garment, and men 
borrowed it from them. In the Orient in Northern China 
millions of women for hundreds of generations have neve) 
worn anything else, and Mrs. Dietrick can hope for 
nothing better for her sisters than that they should adopt 
the costume of the women of Northern China. Women 
will never be healthy, will never be free, will never be 
able to shake off their present physical inferiority, which 
she maintains is the product of their costume, until they 
dress themselves sensibly. One remark she makes is rather 
odd. In founding the clothes that the future woman is to 
wear, after stating that they have to don hats protecting 
their heads aud shading their eyes, she says they need 
twenty or thirty pockets in which to dispose of their 
possessions. It is evident the future woman is not going 
to be deficient in this world’s goods. Most men get on 
very well with ten pockets, but this is evidently much 
too small a number for Mrs. Dietrick. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles include Minot Savage’s paper on 
“The Present Conflict fora Larger Life;” Myr. Flower’s 
protest against military drill in schools, ‘‘ Then Dawned 
a Light in the Hast”—Mr. Flower’s exposition of the 
parallel between civilisation to-day and that of the 
Roman Empire under Cesar. He holds, that the same 
light which rose in Bethlehem and Galilee is capable of 
redeeming civilisation to-day. The Hon. John Davis’s 
paper, “ Money in Politics,” and Mr. Riggen’s discourse 
on “The Land Question and the S‘ugle ‘lax,” deal with 
subjects only too familiar to readers of periodical 
literature. 


THE FORUM. 

THERE are no articles which call for very special 
notice in the /orum, with the exception of that on the 
“ Criminal Degradation of New York Citizenship,” which 
is noticed elsewhere. It opens with an alarming series 
of four articles, entitled “Sentimental Dealing with 
Crime, and its World-Wide Increase.” Mr. McG. Means 
discusses the principles involved in the recent strike, 
from the point of view of one who thinks it is to the 
interest of the working man that the millionaire should 
accumulate as much money as possible. Mr, Henry 
Holt, writing on the “Punishment of Anarchists and 
Others,” argues in favour of preventive execution. His 
theory is that it is much better to hang a murderer befcre 
he murders anybody, rather than he should kill a man 
before being regarded as qualified for the gallows. The 
following is his account of the new principles on which 
criminal jurisprudence is to proceed in future :— 

In detail, the most enlightened opinion now is that where, 
as in most cases, there is any visible hope of the criminal 
being fitted to return to society, he should be shut up, net 
necessarily for ten days or ten years, but on “ the indeterminate 
sentence” as it is called—until he can be discharged cured 
with a certificate that he is proved to be an honest man. Such 
a certificate might be of some use as a business recommenda- 
tion, instead of being, like the discharge after the present 
arbitrary term. of demoralising imprisonment, a barrier to 
getting work. But if experts (not a “jury of his peers”), on 
due examination aud experiment, pronounee the criminal’s 
case hopeless, many students believe that he should be 
mercifully “ removed,” and that his removal would be under 
a natural warrant stronger than the warrants for the sacrifice 
of the righteous in war, and of the criminal on the gallows. 
They believe, too, that this removal should not be hampered 
by fine-spun questions of sanity or insanity. 
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Mr. H. C. Lea asserts that crime is increasing every 
year all over the world, and that the homicidal aggregate 
of the states of Christendom must be between twenty and 
thirty thousand every year. The causes he attributes 
partly to heredity, partly to strong drink, and partly to 
the growth of great cities, and most of all to the humani- 
tarian movement which has made Governments hesitate 
to hang. 

THE OPTIMISM OF ENGLISEMEN. 

Price Collier writes an interesting article concerning 
“How Englishmen Spend their Money.” Calling atten- 
tion to items of expenditure, he says:— 

There must needs be colossal strength and pluck, marvellous 
financial elasticity, tremendous earning-power, and a reservoir 
of national virtue somewhere, to explain these huge incon- 
gruities. England is the most hopeful of all the nations. 
There is less political pessimism than in America, in France, 
in Germany, or in Italy. Compare the speeches delivered in 
and out of Parliament by politicians big and little, with the 
speeches delivered by the politicians of even buoyant America, 
and one is struck first of all by their healthier tone. One 
hears less of going to the bad, although political criticism is 
often harsh and personal. Certainly if one were not an 
American, one would choose to bean Englishman; and, if one 
were not an Englishman, one would choose—but, as for that, 
no one ever saw or even heard of an Englishman who could 
conceive of himself us anything but an Englishman. 

THE PAY OF AMERICAN PREACHERS, 

Mr. H. K. Carroll writes a very statistieul paper 
describing the rate at which preachers are paid in the 
United States of America. Protestant Episcopal Bishops 
draw the highest salaries, running from £600, with £60 
travelling expenses, to £2,500. There is only one Bishop 
who draws as much as this; £1,000 is the usual salary of 
an Episcopal Bishop. The Methodist Episcopal Bishop 
receives £600, and £300 for house-rent and travelling 
expenses. Catholic Bishops vary from £600 to £1,000 
for the house; the Archbishops receive £2,000 a year. 
For parsons, the Methodist’s average salary is £200, 
although in the cities it ranges from £500 downwards. 
The Congregationalists have an average of £200, the 
highest salary in the denomination being four stipends 
of £2,000 each. The Presbyterian is a little higher; 
there are eight or ten paid £2,000, six of which are in 
New York, and one pays £3,000. No Baptist, with one 
exception, receives more than £1,200. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Isaac L. Rice puts forward his remedy for pre- 
venting the “ Legalised Plunder of Railroad Properties ” 
by their proprietors. Mr. Hamlin Garland writes on 
the “Productive Conditions of American Literature,” 
denying that Zola and other French realists deserve to be 
called realists, as they are he thinks in reality sex mad. 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter explains elaborately to Mr. Godkin 
“‘ How the Bills of Socialism will be Paid,’ and President 
Stanley Hall explains in what sense the new psychology 
forms a basis of education. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

WE have noticed elsewhere Napoleon 1.’s early theories 
on love, and Jules Simon’s personal impressions of the 
Emperor of Germany, which are given the place of honour 
in the August Ist number of the Revwe de Pur/s, Coming 


immediately after, and in curious juxtaposition, is Lord 
Wolseley’s account of the Battle of Waterloo. 

M. de Molinari tells French readers the now old story 
of the Coxeyite agitation, and acknowledges having taken 
most of his facts from the article in the July number of 
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the Review of Reviews, and from the book published 
by W. T. Stead on the late American railway strike. 

In both numbers will be found instalments of Sophy 
Kovalevsky’s “Recollections of Childhood,” memoirs 
which produced a deep impression when they were first 
published in Russia, and to which we shall make refer- 
ence elsewhere. In them the great mat!ematician 
vives a vivid picture of her lonely and unloved childhood. 
[t is interesting to learn that she was educated by an 
Englishwoman, who, though Cevotedly attached to her 
pupil, showed her none of the tenderness for which the 
little “Sonia” craved. She seems to have inherited her 
love of mathematics from an uncle, and curiously enough 
her room was accidentally papered with the lithographed 
notes of some lectures delivered by a famous mathematical 
professor on the integral and differential caleulus. Thee 
mysterious signs, though naturally quite incomprehensible 
to tl:e little Sophy, possessed for her a peculiar fascination, 
and when, many years later, she took her first mathematical 
lesson in St. Petersburg, the professor was astonished to 
note the rapidity with which she seized the meaning of 
all he said. “It is as though you had seen it all before,” 
he exclaimed, and suddenly his pupil remembered having 
seen these very signs on the walls of her nursery! 

Countess Almasy undertakes the defence of the 
Hungarian nation, and denies that the Roumanians have 
any special subject for complaint; in fact, she takes what 
may be styled the Unionist point of view, her article 
being an answer to one published in the same review 
some couple of monthsago. Going back on the Roumanian 
insurrection of 1848-9, she gives a terrible picture of 
the cruelties committed, according to her belief, at the 
instigation of Austria, 

M. Spuller discusses at some length Leo XIITI.’s 
Apostolic letter Prieclara, which, being made publie on 
the 20th of last June, was, owing to the assassination 
of President Carnot, comparatively little noticed by the 
Press, The Encyclical had been looked for with eager- 
ness, for many believed that in it would be found the 
Pope’s last injunctions to his successor. To a certain 
extent this has been the case, for tle Apostolic letter 
deals more with the future than with the past, yet the 
Holy Father offers no advice to his successor, and the 
question of the temporal power is not so mucli as alluded 
to in this, Leo XIII.’s latest utterance. iather has he 
devoted himself to analysing the dissension which reigns 
among Christians, and in some powerful sentences laments 
the spread of Islamisin in the Eastern world. 

All this, observes M. Spuller, proves that there is a 
new spirit abroad in the Church. Leo XIIT. earnestly 
desires reunion in place of disintegration, and it is to his 
own flock that he confides the more pregnant of his hopes 
and desires, and his appeal for disarmament, addressed 
to all the Governments and nations of the earth, constitutes 
the finest lines in this the aged Pope's will and testament. 

M. de Chavannes, in a summary of what led to the 
Chinese-Japanese hostilities, recalls the fact that in the 
year 203 Japan organised a successful expedition against 
Korea during the reign of Empress Jingu, the Japs’ 
Queen Elizabeth. Four hundred years later took place 
the Japanese-Korean conflict which gave birth to the 
legend of ‘the Weeping Woman Rock,” as is called a 


certain promontory Japanese coast, There, 
according to the chroniclers of those bygone days, a 
general’s wife stood watching the ship which was taking 
him away to Korea, She stayed so long and so still, 
that gradually she was changed into a stone, and the 
shape of the rock which immortalises the pathetie little 


story bears witness to the truth of the tale. 
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“THE REVOLUTION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Tue Day or THE Revott, Fesruary 14rH, 19—. Berrore BucktNeHam Patace. Tue DEATH OF 
THE COMMANDER OF THE GUARDS. 


The General rushed forward to quench incipient revolt by fierce and bloody stroke. But, scarcely had his horse 
approached the line of red and steel before it and its rider fell pierced by a hundred wounds.” 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 





THE REVOLUTION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


YNHERE has been published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, in 
» these last days, a portly volume of nearly 500 pages 
8vo., entitled “The English Revolution of the 
Twentieth Century: a Prospective History, with an In- 
troduction, and edited by Henry Lazarus, author of 
‘Landlordism,’ ” a shilling pamphlet, which was published 
as an illustration of the rise and spread of Slumland, as 
evinced by the great estates of the great ground landlords 
of London. 

The book is a very elaborate affair, a compound of 
Carlyle’s “Latter Day Pamphlets,” General Booth’s 
“ Darkest England,” and Mr. Lazarus’s “ Landlordism.” 
It is divided into three parts—the first Destructive, the 
second Constructive, and the third Apotheosis. These 
again are re-divided into the following books. Under 
the first part, The Revolution Establishing Itself; the 
second, Revolution Established. Under Part II., The 
Revolution Justifies Itself and Solves the Social Problem ; 
2. Labour; 3. National. The third part is very brief; 
it consists merely of the re-establishment of Parliament, 
and the apotheosis of the Revolutionary leader. 

The book is an attempt to combine a treatise as to what 
is, and what ought not to be, with an exposition of what 
might be accomplished in the svucial regeneration of 
England, together with a more or less fanciful sketch of 
the means by which the former things were destroyed 
and all things made new. The disadvantage of the book 
is that the story is too slight to carry the immense mass 
of political dissertation and prophetic dithyrambice with 
which the author has over-laded it, while the more 
serious students will be continually revolted by the inter- 
blending of fiction with fact. The best way to do justice 
to the author, and at the same time to enable our readers, 
who, for the most part, will not have the opportunity of 
reading the book, or have any time to master it if they 
had the opportunity to procure it, would be to tell 
Mr. Lazurus’s story, as far as possible, in his own words, 
but in manageable compass, referring the reader who 
wishes for more, to the book itself, assuring him that 
he will find in it much matter for reflection, notwith- 
standing the exaggeration of indignation and preposterous 
misconception of facts with which it abounds; but of the 
painstaking effort which the author has made to think out 
the ways and means by which a better social system 
might be established amongst us there can be no doubt. 


CHAPTER I. 

In the Jubilee period of the Victorian era the slums of 
London were haunted by the strange, striking figure of a 
man who looked more like a dream-poet than a soldier, 
and who had more the appearance of a suffering Christ 
than of a son of Mars. ‘Terence Grey, for that was his 
name, had been a quiet, peace-loving student in his 
earlier life; a painter and a writer, who handled pen 
and brush with equal skill, and devoted both to the 
expression of a vague idealism which revolted against the 
injustice and brutality of the existing social system. He 
was of high family, and enjoyed an independent income, 


which he spent for the most part, after supplying his own 
wants, in books, paint, and brushes, in the courts and 
alleys of Slumnland, amongst the poor little children, over- 
abundant there. He would wander down the alleys, just 
able to walk for his burden of pennies, and would never 
return until his pockets were turned inside out, which 
was the signal of retreat. None of the children in Slum- 
land ever went to church, churchmen seldom came to them ; 
so the little things readily got to believe he was the Christ 
whose picture he somewhat resembled. Their mothers 
told them it was so, and that was why he loved little 
children. Terence in the course of his philanthropic 
expeditions of indiscriminate largesse, became entangled 
with a designing young woman, who—when he achieved 
fame by his great picture “The Babes in the Wood, 
The Modern Version,” which represented a wide group 
of little suffering souls cramped in the slums, then 
the gaunt figures of Crime and Death grappling with 
each other in the background—rounded on him and 
demanded money, marriage, or a law-suit. She had 
taken up with another lover, and Grey in grim humour 
changed his name to Black, departing from his studio and 
leaving her all his wealth excepting a pittance on which 
he could live. Her inconstancy precipitated a desperate 
resolve, ‘‘ Nature,” he said, “ wants a devil, not a man, to 
cope with the evils of the slum world, and I am become 
that devil.” There, in the heart of Slumland, he collected 
around him a set of men rendered wild by suffering and 
sorrow, physical and moral, or both. He imbued them 
with his own beautiful spirit, compounded of savage 
despair and uncompromising self-sacrifice. Out of such 
material he raised a league, every member of which 
vowed implicit obedience. The object of the league was 
briefly declared to be :— 

1. Abolition of Money-Government. 

2. Establishment of Merit-Government. 

3. Relentless justice upon those who had 
defended the oppres-ion of the poor. 

4. Deliverance of the submerged people. 


fostered and 


Poor they were and desperate withal, often starving 
for want of crusts, but by a happy discovery, Terence 
found, if not the staff of life, at any rate the stay of 
existence in dog biscuits, which became their chief 
article of diet; and as they lived on dog biscuits, and were 
organised for revolution, they called themselves war-dogs. 
It was by them that the forces of revolution were 
organised which a greater leader than Terence Grey 
was destined to wield and use for the overthrow of the 
established order. 


CHAPTER II.—PARLIAMENTS OF DESPAIR, 


Among the ten thousand war-dogs of Terence Grey 
were many eloquent and effective preachers and propa- 
gandists of revolution. From their ranks went forth 
emissaries to every court and alley, and the chief method 
of their propagandism was to collect together and exhibit 
in public the most horrible examples of slum misery and 
degradation—frozen women and men, emaciated and half- 
naked children, the corpses of any who had died from 
want, These Hunger Meetings, or Parliaments of Despair 
as they called them, were held in any empty barn or 
warehouse that could be procured and used as a Hunger 
Hall. In all the large towns of England, Ireland, and 
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Scotland crowds were gathered together by tall, gaunt, 
fansished-looking men. One such speaker in Hunger 
Hall, haggard and tattéred, but wearing in strange and 
ominous contrast to his rags, a scarlet cross on the left 
shoulder of his coat, lashed his hearers into passionate 
fury :— 

He has just drawn a ragged shawl from a woman scarcely 
able to stand for weakness and exhaustion; at her feet are 
barefoot children, nearly naked, shivering with cold and 
hunger. “Look, O my brothers, this is a woman, made in the 
likeness of God, and this is her man, and these five her 
ehildren; this shawl is her only covering, threadbare and 
filthy enough. Look, see the sunken eye, and the breast but 
skin; sce the babe not feeding, it’s dead. . . . Look again, it’s 
five months born and three hours dead, the mother a-dying, 
starved; and these seven have shared a rotten crust in three- 
and-twenty-hours. Brothers, they are the representatives of 
thirteen rookeries, of one hundred and twenty rooms (tenements 
they call them, friends), the homes of seven hundred as 
wretched and starving as these, owned by a Peer! Howl, my 
brothers, ay, howl, but nay, quiet; dawn comes, for soon will 
the ‘blackness be complete... . You glance once more, my 
brothers, at these. This is a frozen corpse—frozen to death in 
one of Webster’s garrets. It's a woman of seventy-three. 
Her clothes are two sacks, deftly sewn. She was working for 
threepence a day to feed herself and son. This is the son; 
broke his arm some three weeks ago stacking bricks. He’s 
thirty, and weighs six stone. .. . Brothers, this is a meeting 
of which, all over the country, at this very day and hour, many 
are being held. This picture of weltering misery here upon 
these boards is a type of the want and the woe which is erush- 
ing the souls of millions of our people. We’ve tried, and we’ye 
tried, and we’ve tried to make those Lords of Westminster 
legislate for our rights—but we'll leaye the jawing to them, 
Our time has come to work! Hold up your hand, each man, 
who wills to die short and quick, as lief as this lingering ”— 
and a thousand fists shot wild and grim tirough the air. 

In such fashion were the forces of despair worked up 
towards exploding point. Had they been left to them- 
selves, the war-dogs would have established a reign of 
terror and a wild revolution of mere revenge, leaving the 
social problems which had called it into being still more 
or less practically intact. But fortunately the soldiers 
of despair fell under the inflaence, and subsequently 
under the control, of a man of a different stamp, one who 
move. through those scenes like a giant spirit of hope, a 
man by whom in the year 19— the beneficent’ revolution 
was accomplished. 

CHAPTER 11].—THE MARQUIS OF DACRE. 

The Marquis of Dacre was the head of one of the 
oldest families of the English nobility. From his birt 
all that the world could offer was laid at his feet; he had 
palaces in town and castles in the country, an immense 
revenue, a Colonelcy in the Guards. And after travelling 
far and wide over the world and studying much of men 
and things, he returned to London, bonght himself a seat 
in Parliament, and attempted to work, through polities 
and politicians, for the amelioration of the condition of 
the people. Lord Dacre was a disciple of Carlyle’s, 
full of passionate enthusiasm for the common people. 
It did not take him many years to see that through 
the great national palaver no salvation could be 
obtained; some other agency must be employed; and in 
easting about for the lever by which he could raise 
the dead weight which was crushing the life out of the 
people, his attention was riveted by the Salvation Army. 
The Victorian era had producel many remarkable men. 
In literature they had their Christ in Carlyle, war had 
given them Gordon, and the social problem had called 
forth a sort of Luther-Bunyan in action, William Booth. 
Ceesar commanded not an army more adoring him than 
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William Booth, to whom it was given to see the compl.- 
tion of an organisation second to none the world has 
ever seen. The Salvation soldier was taught to obey, as 
is the soldier on the field of battle, and the battle is tlie 
battle of life, the battle against misery, starvation, aut 
disease. After the death of General Booth and tli 
esignation of his suecessor, Boot’: Szeundus, the dis- 
cipline of the army became more perfect and mor 
absolute than ever. 

Day by day, and year by year, the heart-throb of this God 
fearing soldiery grew louder and more devoted. And day |)\ 
day, and year by year, the misery and the wretchedness thi 
were slaving to allay waxcd and increased in spite of the: 
Until one officer commenced to question of another, Is there 1 
readier method than the bootless one of prayer and importunit 
to bring wealth and poyerty to a juster knowledge of ea: 
other? There was one particular officer who suggested a soli 
tion, and with it every member of the staff became illumine:| 
and identified, until each one deemed himself the originator 
it. He who was its author had come amongst them, as w: 
common in the Salvation Army, under a name assumed. I! 
called himself Carlyle Democritus. 

This Carlyle Democritus was none other than tl 
Marquis of Dacre, who, after laying down his commissio 
in the Guards, had gone abroad, and had enlisted in th 
Salvation Army under the assumed name of Carly]: 
Democritus. He devoted the whole of his inheritanc. 
to the service of the army, and after a time was electe:! 
General-in-Chief, and converted the Salvation Army int 
the League of the Social Revolution. 

CHAPTER IV.—CARLYLE DEMOCRITUS, 

The Marquis of Dacre entering the Salvation Army 
took the assumed name of Carlyle Democritus, but peopl: 
knew him as General Carlyle, for he had taught them s: 
to worship the name of England’s sage, that in the end 
they fixed on him the name that to them conveyed al 
earthly honour and glory. The fact that one of England’ 
greatest noblemen had yielded wp rank, wealth and 
place, and devoted himself and his inheritance to ai 
organisation which embodied the greatest attempt thi 
world had seen to combat the neglect and misery, gay: 
him an enormous prestige, of which he made the most. 

Carlyle Democritus himself lived in the Salvation Arm: 
Shelters, not only because he despised all luxury, but he ha: 
vowed—and had registered his vow in a manifesto to his army 
—that until he had rendered possible to every worker in Great 
Britain, “ labour, food, and home,” and established that as hi- 
countryman’s undying right, he would live the life of tli 
suffering masses around him. This marvellous devotion noi 
only brought him into the heart of hearts of his ever-increasin: 
followers, but his habit of constantly changing from Shelte 
to Shelter familiarised his person to them all, and helped t 
inculcate in them something of his own exalted patience, 
forbearance, and courage. He could not stay the ragged 
worshippers from falling on their knees in unconscious adora 
tion as he entered their dismal halls; but he knelt also, and 
his mighty voice, rich in reverence, love, and sympathy, ran; 
out in the solemn stillness of the night—* To every one of us, 
O God, according as we serve and love each other.’ This 
simple, eloquent prayer, uttered in the intense emotion first 
evoked by the men’s grand devotion to him, pealed at last 
throughout the hearts of millions like a giant diapason, and 
ended by making them a mighty company of God-devoted men 
He rose in the morning before the men were astir, for he was 
always at headquarters before dawn. 

By his ceaseless devotion, under the inspiration of hi: 
genius, he was able not only to fill the Salvation Arm) 
with his own men, but he captured Terence Grey and his 
war-dogs, and added, moreover, to his recruits in othe 
directions, 
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A new clement had been introduced into the Salvationist 
Army—a sort of lay preachers, quite distinct from the spiritual 
teachers. They were drawn entirely from amongst those who 
had actually suffered the pangs of privation and starvation. 
For this purpose Carlyle Democritus had recruiting officers in 
all directions: a would-be suicide, a repentant gallows mite, a 
sinner in de sspair, the wretched any whe re who showed one 
spark of feeling and humanity were his choice recruits... . 
There was no lack of such stricken ones. Too awful an 
abundance of them filled the avenues of poverty on all sides. 
These preachers of revolt, or, fo use their own words, “of a 
new salvation ”"—for the actual purpose was not divulged until 
the vast train was ready to be fir .d—wore not the Salvationist 
uniform. Their only 5 Hrs cuishing mark was a scarlet cross, 
worn on the left shoulder of the coat, bearing the words under- 
neath, “ For God and the People.” 

Terence Grey became his devoted follower, and all the 
leaguers fel on «dog biscuits, transferring to General 
Carlyle their ple of implicit and unhesitating 
obedience. 

The tall, strong figure of him was familiar, not only to the 
denizens of London slums and hunger meetings, but through- 
out the length and breadth of the three kingdoms Carlyle 
Democritus was known an'l venerated by the fiercest and most 
dangerous of the exasperated people. Attired in a plain, 
black military-looking suit, and cap which bore the Salvation 
Army badge, but which he only wore when visiting amongst 
the people, the Chicf of the Salvation Army, like the great 
general he proved to be, left no.detail of his vast organisation 
unvisited. His faee and form were known to every stricken 
wretch throughout the lind. The sinewy strength of the man, 
his fervid eloquence, his still more eloquent silence, his undying 
devotion to the struggling masses, linked all men to him with 
a tieree, indissoluble bond. He was their giant spirit of hope, 
where before had been only despair. Throughout the millions 
whom his Salvation soldiers had infused with his and their own 
never-failing sympathy, and whom his great pattern swayed, 
there was never one who would ask in vain a_ brother 
Salvationist to share his crust with him. The women and 
children simply worshipped him. The roughest jail-bird had 
no evil word for him 

In form and feature he appeared a very messenger of love 
and sympathy to them all. Though still young, the pale, 
carnest brow was already furrowed by care and by sorrow. As 
he spoke some gentle word of hop or sy mpathy t » the suffering 
wretches with whom his daily labours brought him in contact, 
his countenance would unbend with more than a woman’s 
tenderness. His large, dark, hazel eyes were deep and silent 
as Truth’s well, and, when the black, draping lashes were 
upraised, they shone fierce and piercing as a flaming judgment 
sword. The full lips seemed to press each other into con- 
strained silence, but withal bespoke an eloquence as lofty as 
their intense compression presaged a supernal power of will. 





It is not the province of this history to follow Democritus in 
his wanderings at home and abroad amongst outcast humanity, 
nor to follow him step by step in his masterful conversion of 
the Salvationist into a stern and well-drilled soldie ‘r; how he 
instituted, side by side with the slum drill of these self- 

saerificing troops, physical drill also; how he disseminated 
his troops in every district throughout the Empire; how he 
enlisted in his devoted ranks every poor enthusiast in the 
country ; how he sent his best and staunchest men as recruits 
into the army, navy, ard police, until there was not a regiment 
in all Britain, nor a vessel on the seas, whose men in numbers 
bore not beneath the scarlet and the blue the fiery cross of the 
Salvationist tattooed upon their breasts. " 


CHAPTER V.—THE EVE OF THE REVOLT. 


Two years before the revolution broke out, the muster 
roll of the Salvation Army showed twenty-five thousand 
officers, two hundred thousand regulars, and five millions 
rank and file. Slowly at first, the doctrine of the League 
of the Social Revolution was promulgated from the head- 
quarters downwards. Rank and file were only allowed 
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to know sufficient to raise in them a vague but real hope. 
When it was finally decided that the revolution must be 
made on February 14th, the written orders were issued 
in cipher to the generals of division, and by them were 
committed to memory, for no written record has ever been 
discovered. The verbal instructions were given by the 
central committee to various coimnittees throughout the 
country, and everything was made rea ly for revolt. For 
months previously every strect and sqnare in the wealthier 
quarters of the streets and towus had been patrolled by his 
trained bands, five men were told off to every hundred 
houses, the five taking duty on various watches. After six 
months of patrolling, these unnoticed patrols had a fall 
record of the number of persons in each house, and its 
general protection, and the social position and condition 
of its owner. In the regular army every regiment was 
honeycombed with revolutionists, each of whom endea- 
voured to gain oyer the soldiers to the cause of the 
people; no pressure was used, or any active propaganda 
employed. At last,on February 13th, orders were issued for 
action. t 


Those soldiers who had refused to join the League 
were confronted by their comrades who wore the Su vation 
cross on their shoulder, and were summoned to espouse 
the cause of the people. For the most part the men joinet 
the League; but where any signs of weakness or j irresol a- 
tion appeired, no word of persuasion or opposition was 
used, but the order was secretly given: “ A waverer 

death by bayonet at bugle-call i scina ti in nearly 
every case, therefore, a friendly comrade warned the 
recalcitrant of the fate in store for him; and thus iteame 
to pass, of the ninety thousand regular soldiers serving 
at home on the night of February 15th, not more than 
thirty stood condemned, and only a few hundved appeared 
on the committee list as doubtful. Amongst the police a 
similar method had been employed, with the result that 
of the fifty thousand constables in London, the League 
could reckon upon two-thirds, That night, three thousand 
picked men uniformed in deep bla*k, on which shone the 
Salvation cross with ominous lustre, slept with revolve 

and dirk at their side at the barracks at hea Iynarters. 
Only the more tried and trustwortliy of the Salvationists 
were given firearms, the rest hal only a sword or dagger. 

And as each weapon was given out to the meu on that 
devoted day, this printed exhortation accompanied it :— 

“* Revolutionist ! remember thy oath of services! ‘* For God 
and for the People!’ to bring about His divine justice in the 
world, and to protect His suffering children, these ar ms are 
entrusted to thy keeping. My brother, use them worthily, or 
use them not at all. CartyLe Democerres, General.” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE DAY OF REVOLUTION. 


The last council of war prior to the great upheaval was 
held, the last orders were issued to the smallest detail, 
the organisation was everywhere complete. 

The morning of the 14th of February brok e amidst gathering 
fog and rock-hard frost. Towards five o'clock the barracks at 
Knightsbridge, till that moment quiet, eold, and almost; 
isolated, began gradually to be the scene of a noiseless and 
weird assemblage. In ones and twos, never in larger groups 
than five, men might be seen tiding in from the streets which 
faced one side of the building, or across the Park which fae @ 
the other. The police on tly ‘beat, and the soldiers ke ping 
guard (where they were not alreé ady members of the League), 
at first unmindful, then surprised, at the numbers and strange 
appearance of the men, whom at first they thought were 
labourers trudging to their early work, had little time for 
wonderment ;—before staff or musket could be even thought 
of, a dozen fierce determined hands had oyerpowered and 
bound each sentinel and policeman. 

Three shrill notes from a fife pierced the cold, gloomy air, 
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and, like magic, the throng, till now in appearance almost 
purposeless, stood close and serried as the lines of an army, 
The uniforms, apart from those of the front battalions in each 
regiment, were rags in every sadness of distress ; uniformity 
was only observable in the head-covering of each man, namely, 
the Revolutionist cap with scarlet cross, and on the right 
breast of each man’s coat, where a similar symbol appeared. 
The leaders of each company bore the scarlet cross with bars 
of gold braid, according to their rank, on each shoulder. The 
call which brought the Revolutionists into line was answered 
from the barracks by the immediate opening of gates and doors. 
A company of the men entered, a portion of whom were soon 
busy serving out swords, bayonets, and guns to the unarmed 
portion of the Revolutionists ; but not without some bloodshed 
was this effected. No soldiers of the Army, but several 
officers of the garrison, opposed the rebels and were slain. 

Sufficient men were left to guard the barracks; the rest 
proceeded at sharp pace towards Trafalgar Square, so recently 
the nightly harbour of hundreds of homeless and starving 
wretches. For the first time a loud and frightful howl of 
welcome rent the quict air—from more than ten thousand 
attenuated men and women, who crowded in upon the steady 
ranks of the ragged battalions from all sides of the Square and 
adjacent streets, At this moment arrived a troop of horsemen 
led by a tall commanding figure, whose appearance was the 
signal for another outburst of enthusiasm, but which was 
quickly stayed by the upraised hand of the horseman. 

It was Carlyle Democritus, who had arrived to lead the 
mass, armed for revolution, upon Buckingham Palace. 


By prearranged instructions the crowds take up positions, 
ten deep, in rear of the armed battalions, who from their 
steadiness of discipline and formation give evidence of the 
perfection of their training. The women—of whom there were 
many thousands—formed in close bodies in front and rear of 
the procession. This was Carlyle Democritus’s final effort to 
stay unnecessary bloodshed. ... A trumpet sounds in the dark- 
ness of the February morning, and all down the vast line huge 
banners of red unfurl, displaying ominously in large black 
letters: “The day of His wrath has come.” 

Whilst the great centre of revolt’ pursued its course towards 
Buckingham Palace, thither were also wending vast divisions 
which had carried out precisely similar tactics throughout the 
military depots of the Metropolis. 

Telegrams flew over the wires to Whitehall, and were 
real off with grim satisfaction by General Carlyle’s 
officers, who had already seized the place, announcing 
that twenty thousand armed men were marching towards 
St. James’s, and that the troops had declared for the army 
of revolution and murdered or imprisoned their officers. 


Towards nine o'clock, as the weak winter sun struggled 
faintly to pierce the fog which had thickened over the entire 
Metropolis, cager watchers at the Palace could see, steadily 
advancing across the Park, and up each avenue, dense masses 
of men, whose numbers had been swelled by contingents from 
all quarters of the vast city. The front ranks marched in 
steady and unwavering phalanx, small reflected flashes of 
light now and then glancing from sword and bayonet. Arrived 
half-way up the avenue, the procession stopped; confronting 
them, in magnificence of military array, sit. fixed upon their 
steeds,two thousand of the King’s Royal Guards. With loud com- 
mand the Guards are bid to “charge.” But louder and clearer 
is heard the stentorian voice of one amongst the foremost of 
them, who, rising in his stirrups, thus speaks: “ Men, fellow 
soldiers, we have sworn to guard our country from the foe. 
But these before us are Nor our foes, nor the Nation’s; they 
are our flesh and bone; our mothers are there, our children, 
our brothers, and our sons—with these and for these we will 
live and die.” A shout of sympathy and approval rewards the 
speaker, when, with uplifted sword and sudden charge, the 
General rushes to lay low this utterer of sedition, thinking by 
fierce and bloody stroke to quench incipient revolt. But, 
scarcely has his horse approached the line of red and steel, 
before it and its rider fall pierced by a hundred wounds. Dis- 
mayed and conscious of the hopelessness of their cause, the 
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lesser officers endeavour to urge on the stubborn troops, but in 
vain. At this moment the Revolutionary leader, surrounded 
by his staff, their scarlet banner waving as they advance, 
approaches the Palace gates. A blare of trumpets at a given 
signal transmits an order to the assembled multitude, where- 
upon the unarmed throngs open up their ‘ranks, and ten 
thousand armed Revolutionists, their scarlet banners, bearing 
the Salvation cross in black, looming through the lifting fog, 
march within ten paces of the Palace gates, which upon 
challenge the sentinels at once throw open. A halt is sounded; 
two companies advance through the ample gates, in their midst 
the Revolutionary chief surrounded by his staff. As they move 
a gentle wind curls up the fog-mist, and reveals the unending 
multitudes assembled; the red winter sun, as with lambent 
flame, touched the pale leader's face. His devoted followers 
saw in the sudden light the halo of a saint; and with a shout 
that rent the skies, went up the Revolution watchword, “ For 
God and for the People !” 

General Carlyle addressed the Guards as brothers of 
the sword, and ordered them back to their barracks; they 
obeyed, and in a few hours the whole of London was in 
the possession of the Salvation soldiery, 

CHAPTER VIT.—REVOLUTION REGNANT. 

The 14th of February was Sunday, but the churches 
were empty that day, and every street and every square. 
The armed patrols in black uniforms, with a small staff of 
ten men, patrolled every street within whistle call of their 
leader ; every house had posted on its door the red placard 
announcing the Revolution, and warning the peaceful 
inhabitants against venturing into the streets. Every 
Minister of the Crown and every person on the list of the 
proscribed was seized in his house by the patrols; if 
resistance was offered, or if he escaped, every inhabitant 
of his household was seized as a hostage. The bishops 
were seized in their palaces, and many members of both 

arliaments filled the jails. With the spiritual hierarchy 
went seventeen dukes, eighteen marquises, and between 
two and three hundred assorted peers—no peer was 
arrested because he was a peer, but all were seized who 
had drawn pensions for sinecures, and had owed their 
rise to so-called political merit, money privilege, or 
fortune made out of beer. The prisons were crowded 
with beer-dukes, mammon-lords, and political time- 
servers. Every public-house was closed, all the banks 
and armourers’ shops were occupied by the Revolutionists. 
The banks were placed under military guard, with per- 
emptory orders to their managers not to meet any drafts 
issued by any member whose name appeared on the 
list of the proscribed. Proclamation was issued in the 
name of God and of the people announcing that the 
Government of Great Britain had fallen from the hands 
of party-mongers, place-hunters, and ¢elf-seekers, a base 
aa light Ministry had been deposed, the King and the 
Constitution would be preserved. 

In the afternoon of the Sundiy another order was 
issued by General Carlyle requisitioning all the jewels, 
for every article of jewellery in private houses giving 
receipts to the requisition acknowledging the surrender 
for the State of sundry articles of barbaric gems to be 
converted into food for the starving. Four hundred tons 
of gold trinkets, plate, and utensils were secured in this 
fashion, and an immense mass of jewels was obtained, 
for the sale of which arrangements had been made 
throughout the world with such celerity, that within 
a few weeks of the levy, the Bank of England held 
to the credit of the Revolutionary Government no less 
a sum in hard gold, notes, telegraphic transfers, and 
high-class foreign bank securities, than 600 millions 
sterling. All empty unfurnished houses in convenient 
thoroughfares were temporarily requisitioned, and con- 
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yerted into lodging-houses for the dwellers in the slums, 
Whenever any one present owned more than one palace, 
ail superfluous houses were requisitioned and converted 
into warm quarters for the poorest families most in need 
of them. All works of art were carefully packed and 
stored away, and strict discipline enforced upon the new 
eomers. ‘The Revolutionary patrols were specially in- 
structed to protect the newspaper offices, but no attack 
was made on any journal excepting those of mud-gutter 
Radicalism. On Monday the Parliament met as usual, 
although no Privy Councillors were present. Hardly had 
the proceedings begun when a member arrived in hot 
haste announcing that.twenty thousand armed men sur- 
rounded the House, two thousand had filled all the corri- 
dors and passages,and that General Carlyle demanded to be 
heard at the bar of the House. The right honourable gentle- 
men hastily decided that he should be admitted, and he 
entered, accompanied by several of his staff officers, while 
his armed followers swarmed into all the galleries of the 
House. Speaking from the bar, the General upbraided 
them with betraying their trust, and concluded his 
address as follows :— 

Let those now here and who value their life depart in peace 
from hence. This assembly, its pledges forsworn, its duties 
betrayed, has forfeited the trust of God and of men. In the 
name of the people [ bid you Go! A member rose, would yet 
be heard, would—* Clear the house, men!” was the General's 
loud response, and with background of bayonets, members filed 
sharply from the chamber. As each hon. gentleman passed 
the precincts of the chamber, a paper was handed to him. It 
warned him to keep quiet, that the day of stump-oratory was 
past; that for any attempt at public meeting he would have to 
answer before the Tribunal of the Revolution. 

Meanwhile, another and very different duty had been earried 
out elsewhere. Ingress and egress to all the workhouses in 
the kingdom had been made free, Mothers were allowed to 
have their children, husbands were no longer divided from 
their wives, rations were increased, and the organisation of the 
places quickly assimilated to that of barracks. Wherever there 
was spare room in them, and other quarters were not available, 
the poor and the rebel troops were there housed and fed. 

CHAPTER VIIL-—VENGEANCE. 

So far, the transfer power being effected almost with- 
out bloodshed, the King, who in form and feature was 
even more rubicund and jovial than the brightest picture 
we possess of Henry VIII., accommodated himself to the 
situation with hereditary and constitutional alacrity, 
The few remaining snow-white locks of the King in no 
way detracted from his general air of royal merriness. 
His chief: regret about the Revolution was the enforcement 
of the order to give up his jewels. After it was over, 
speaking to the Revolutionary General, the King said : 

“T have regretted that centre-stud of mine more than, as a 
man or king, I ought, perhaps, to own. Indeed, when your 
patrols presented that terrible order, [ was for defying it; and, 
indeed, many of my courtiers urged me_to, excepting that one, 
General, who drew me aside and taught me, as by a lightning 
touch, how masterly and how widespread was your power and 
influence. My bravest, wisest, and most intimate friend, when 
other arguinents failed, lifted his lapel and showed to my 
astonished eyes the Revolutionist ervss. ‘Sire. he said, * the 
best of all your servitors bear also this red cross; the whole 
army are pledged to the protection of you and yours; attempt 
not resistance to this edict. I would not give a straw for the 
life of man, woman, or child in all this palace if you let loose 
these dangerous fanatics.’ [ saw the hopelessness of resistance, 
and your patrols left us not a single precious stone. See, 
General, my hands are bare. They refused me even an 
inscribed signet ring, and when I pointed to the order except- 
ing memorial things, they returned the ring to me, but first 
withdrew the diamond. 
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“One of the courtiers refused to swear that he had yielded 


up whatever jewels he possessed. The man was obdurate, and 
boasted that he would defy the order; they took him, strong 
as he was, and twirled him to a lamp-post, pinning upon him a 
label—so my people told me later—*The body of one who 
preferred to see his fellow-men starve sooner than yield up his 
useless gems to get them food.’ And there they left him hang- 
ing for three days, under a numerous guard.” 

Revolutions, however, are not made with rosewater, 
and the court of the judgment of the Revolution was 
established in a large and lofty octagonal hall draped in 
black, upon which were written in characters blood-red, 
‘Because ye have oppressed and forsaken the poor,” 
“Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, he 
shall cry himself, but shall not be heard.” Over this 
court General Carlyle himself presided, and the first 
prisoner brought to the bar was the Prime Minister. In 
other Revolutionary tribunals prisoners had not much 
opportunity cf pleading their defence, judgment followed 
rapidly on occasions, and in this sentence was always 
retributive. In addition to the sequestration of their 
property, there was passed on to each and all the same 
sentence, “ As you have done unto others so shall others 
do unto you.” 

Rhetorie availed Tot here, and other answer there could be 
none. Prison vans in quick succession removed the condemned, 
and were busy with their loads until late into the night. One 
fate overtook them all*—bishops, ministers, lords, and laymen ; 
money-lenders who had oppressed the people, owners of filthy 
slums who had bled the people; guinea-pig members of Parlia- 
ment; swindling or sinecure Officials of all kinds; jobbing 
vestrymen, unjust liecnsing magistrates. The list was long, 
and the guilty numerous. 

Blocks in the slums were isolated by high and strongly built 
walls, guarded in all parts by strong bands of armed patrols. 
Into these dens of filth and disease, with their rotten floors, 
their dank walls, the roadways and pavements impregnated 
with loathsomeness of every kind; into these hells of steneh 
and abomination which the wealthy had provided for the poor, 
the poor now inearcerated the wealthy. 

Van after van set down their loads of men and women and 
children, for the judgments were not incomplete. “As ye have 
done unto others, so shall be done unto you,” and the sentence 
of the condemned fell also upon his wife and child 

But not even this frightful Retribution could allay the wrath 
of the savage people. Those who had direetly fed upon the 
misery of the slum denizens, the owners of the tenements, the 
nvllionaire nobles who owned and abetted them, those money- 
lenders, pawnbrokers, and publicans who had fattened on all 
this filth and wretchedness, found no merey. As each yan set 
down its load, and one by one the name and sentence of the 
condemned was read out to cach, the erime and the awful 
penalty, wherever the crime was “owning property in a slum 
and exacting exorbitant rents therefrom; ” “ keeping a publie- 
louse in a slum for the sale of vile and intoxicating liquors; ” 
“lending money to the necessitous poor and exacting usurious 
terms;” “exacting the payment of iniquitous rents from the 
starving and suffering;” one frightful yell of triumph and 
revenge kindled again the hellish horrors of the place, and a 
thousand beings—no longer human—thrust and hacked the 
parasites of their misery to a hideous death; corpses, mangled 
heyond all recognition, strewed the narrow strects; such scenes, 
such demon work, that even the filthy slum seemed a heaven’s 
refuge to the tender women whose terrible lot it was to witness 
these doings. On what an earth the stars looked down that 
night; within and without these horrible prisons, groans 
resounded on all sides; within of the living, without from 
those whose mangled forms still harboured life. - 

Early the next morning they bring rough carts to remove 
the dead and give them burial; the horses wade through pools 
of gore, and stamp the bloody trail far on the frozen city roads ; 
and further still, the awe-struck traveller traced the route by 
drips from the shaken bodies, unending, till the suburban 
burial-ground is reached. 
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A neglected, disu-ed field was this; they dug a wide and 
mnple pit, and filled it with the dead. In later days, a 
pyramid of stones was formed above it, and on a large, flat 
slab of granite these red words were inscribed, and may still be 
read :— 

“Beneath this stone lie buried the remains of thirteen 
hundred and seventy victims who fell at the outbreak of the 
English Revolution Less were they the victims of the people’s 
fury than of their own accursed greed and Ma:mmon-worship. 

“Woe unto them that build by unrightcoasness.” 

CHAPTER IX.—-JUSTIFICATION. 

The justification of the Revolution, and of the vengeance 
with which it was accomplished, was to be found in the 
following facts which had been discovered and certified 
by the leader and sweating missions, which facts were 
briefly summarised as follows :— 

1. That there were at least five millions of British people on 
the brink of starvation. 

2. That more than 25 per cent. of the population fell below 
the “ poverty line” 

3. That two millions of British souls were driven every year 
to seek Poor Law relef from hunger and unbeurable misery. 

4. That horrible destitution was not confined to the poorer 
classes only. 

5. That in London alone 100,000 little children were brought 
up in incest dens (mother, father, and entire family “ living” 
in one room); [the clergy at their Mansion House Conference, 
the year before, declared 309,000 children to be nearer the 
truth], 

6. That the landlords, or devils, sucked in rents, royalties, 
e'e., from the oppressed British nation, five hundred millions 
sterling annually. 

7. That public bodies bought their uniforms, ete., from the 
vilest sweaters. 

8 That overwork and under-pay and the filthiness of Slum- 
land were rife everywhere. i 

9. That boys were condemnedto work in underground mines, 
and remain there ten and eleven hours at a stretch. 

10, That cheap and incompetent foreign scamen were being 
increasingly employed in British ships whilst brave British 
sailors were increasingly starving. 

11. That agricultural labourers and their families were 
“living” on wages below eight shillings a week, cooped up 
like pigs, in styes and mud-cabins. 

12, That women and children Jaboured like slaves from 
twelve to fifteen hours a days, for wages insuflicient to provide 
decent maintenance—and under sanitary conditions utterly 
damnable. That hundreds of thousands of females, demoralised 
to the lowest possible depth, were thus engaged in the manu- 
facture of inferior boots, shoes, and saddlery, slop-clothing, 
“cheap” furniture, iron nails, cutlery, ete. And... they 
did not find that Mammon was riding his devil-horses of 
“progress of the species,” “survival of the fittest,” “ political- 
economy-party-word-spinning, devil take the hindermost”— 
upon the racecourse of “free-trade”—to hell and eternal 
perdition. 

CHAPTER X.—-THE LAST RALLY OF REACTION. 

The Revolution was everywhere complete. At home 
and abroal, in the ships serving in foreign stations, in 
the troops garrisoned in India and the colonies, the 
devoted emissaries of the League of the Revolution had 
secured the recognition of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. Nowhere did they meet with armed resistance 
excepting only in Purbeck, in Dorsetshire. 

Carlyle Democritus cleared that whole Dorset quarry district 
of its prowling land-grabbers, settled the people for ever on 
their land, and improved their homes and holdings on the lines 
of the land and labour codes. This was one of the few districts 
in which the landlord pirty made an armed stand against the 
Revolution. Carlyle Democritus was a great believer in Pro- 
vidence being on the side of big battalions. He knew welk 
enough that his picked troops could stand against any odds, 
for the fire of Revolution will burn through any injustice or 
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any representatives of it, however numerous be their tegion., 
Here was an opportunity for the war-dogs of Terence Gi: 
At the head of twenty thousand men he marched into Dorset 
shire, and on the field of Purbeck, after five hours’ sanguinar 
engagement, in which only a part of his forees had bevy 
engaged, there remained not one live man of the landlo;d 
party. For quarter had neither been asked nor given on eith 
side. The record of this event is still to be found on that old 
battle-field of Purbeck. Engraved upon thie base of a toweri 
mass of Purbeck marble may be read these words : 

“To the Glory of God and the memory of His servant 
Carlyle Democritus, who did, here upon this battle-field, eau 
to be made manifest the power of wisdom and justice ovey e 
and oppression. It was upon this field of Purbeck that 7,000 
men of the Revolutionary forces, disdaining the use of artille: 
since their opponents were without it, after five hours’ mort 
combat, finally overcame and slew every one of the oppresse. 

-the flower and fruit of Mammonhood. The numbers engag 
on either side were equal, but the cause for which each sid 
fought was not equal. The Revolutionists fought to defen 
the sacred rights of the people, their homes, and th 
means of livelihood, which they had inherited through ma: 
centuries; whereas the landlords fought to rob them of tho 
rights, and to enrich themselyes at the price of the peopl 
misery.” 

A local History of Dorset gives some curious details of t! 
Purbeck battle, from whic this may be transeribed : * The 
who saw the Revolutionist soldiers on that bloody day, c 
they commenced their attack, as they knelt and swore th 
not one of them would leave the battle-field alive whilst the: 
breathed a man of the oppressors, still remember the fire « 
those maddened soldiers, as, after a brief fusilade on both sidk 
they, at given signal, burst with a mighty onrush upon th 
landlord troops, callous of the shot which mowed them dow: 
as they advanced. Seventeen hundred men of the Reyolu 
tionary force had fallen before they reached the enemies’ lin: 
but few fell afterwards. The oppressors broke when they mi 
the terrible shock of the Revolutionists’ attack, and their y: 
more terrible look. History tells a similar story of the Briti- 
Troops of Revenge in the Indian Mutiny time. Of the 7,00 
upholders of Jubilee landlordism who stood upon that Purbec 
field at sunrise, not one but whose mortal remains lie buric: 
beneath the field marked by the marble pile. The mountuai: 
ous monument is without ornament or carvilig of any sort. [ 
is wild and weird, yet artistic in the massing of its great marb] 
blocks. The field, in later years converted into a garden, w: 
dedicated for ever to those who fell in the popular eause, an 
whose names are inscribed on the walls of the white marb! 
church which commands the entrance to the old battle-field 
The first name on the death record which meets the eye of ti 
visitor is that of Terenee Grey, to whom is also dedicated 
memorial statue of rare grace and beauty, the pedestal 
whieh bears this short inscription : 

TERENCE GREY, 
257n Dev, 19—. - 
EXpeEcCTANS EXxprecravi, IntaAs Matonc. 

Tradition says that those words were superseribed on a tor 
letter found on the dead man. He had been shot through th 
heart. The bullet which had pierced him had cut through th: 
letter, and when extracted from the wound, the doctors foun: 
«© small tuft of golden hair adhering to it. This relie i 
enclosed in a recess of the tomb, and is regarded with son 
superstition by the villagers. When they carried the news o! 
the victory to Carlyl: Democritus he expressed no surpris: 
‘The world in arms will never defeat Revolutionary troop: 
with a noble cause in their heart,’ said he. And when thes 
told him that Grey had fallen, he seemed also unmoved, but 
that the paleness habitual to him seemed to deepen. And thy 
messengers said that when they left him they heard.a groan a 
of a strong man in agony, 

“The beautiful memorial church was built by the men o! 
Purbeck, with glistening, snow-white marble, the gift from 
their own quarries. ‘They were a braye and noble race, and 
were worth preserving.” 

That Purbeck uprising was the last stand which the Jubile: 
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Party made against the Revolution. Landlordism was alrcady 
dead, but upon the field of Purbeck its remains received tinal 
burial. 

CHAPTER XI.--THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY. 

After having thus seized the reins of government and 
transferred all power to his own hands, the Revolutionary 
General set himself to the work of reconstruction, 
starting with the unemployed and dealing in heroic 
fashion with the problems with which General Booth had 
been engaged in much more tentative fashion in the 
Jubilee period. Of all the acts of Carlyle Demo- 
critus—how he established the minimum living wage 
of 25s. a week with a maximum of eight hours’ work 
a day, how he founded the labour colonies, and settle | 
people upon the land, how he dried up the poisonous 
springs which swell the reservoirs of prostitution in 
Piceadilly, how he strengthened the navy and federated 
the Empire—how, in one word, he regenerated society 
and established an industrial millennium, there is no need 
to speak here. Is it not all written in the book of Lazarus 
with much detail? Whereat many will marvel, and some 
will blaspheme, for the said Lazarus is one to whom the 
name of Gladstone is so loathsome that he translates it 
into “Sorrypebble,” and accuses him of all manner of 
lying, deceit, and hyprocrisy. But of these things it 
boots us not to speak here; rather let us hasten to the 
close of the story, when ten years and six months after 
the outbreak of the Revolution a greit national holiday 
took place, and 300,000 of the troops under the command 
of Carlyle Democritus laid down their arms, 

The London through which the last Revolutionary troops were 
to make their final march was a different city from that in which 
the same troops had assembled ten years before, then clad in 
rags, now in brilliant uniform. One looked in vain for the 
slums, for the endless dreary streets, for the miles of mere 
brick walls, with square holes for windows; the dead, cold 
lines, without a curve, for mile upon mile, of roofs and caves. 
The streets were alive with trees and flowers, every ground- 
floor room had its window-box of growing plants. Graecful 
pillars of stone or brick relieved the old monotonies of flat dcad 
walls, 

Curves, lattices, and gables gave 
housetops as they merged from earth into the ether-curve, 
ealled sky-line. . . Cleanliness and purity were everywhere. 
The old death-pall, called London dirt, had disappeared—no 
thread of it was visible. Even the slum prisons had at last 
disappeared; the surviving prisoners hal been ammnestied 
three months before the great disarmament. The foul slum 
sites had been razed, and each of them laid out as memorial 
gardens. The troops commenced their march from the same 
barracks at Knightsbridge from whence they had emerged ten 
years before, armed to deliver their countrymen. But how 
different the masses who welcomed them! No longer the 
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starving; clad in rags and m'sery, but everywhere bright, fre 
Inen and woiuen,. ; 

In a wide district in the northern revions of 
Metropolis the troops marched through broad 
alternate poplar and plane trees, their bases ali 
flowers, the roadways flanked by stately labour dwellings, 
whose verandahs shone bright, like the tlowers under the tree- 
branches, with merry children, the and glory of the 
Revolution. And from above and all burst forth, 
as the devoted troops advanced, one nev heaven- 
artillery of enthusiasm. Never vy | the proud banners of a 


the great 
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ve with summer 
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Revolutionary soldiery in glory more sublime, the red now 
changed to white, the black letters into gvold—* For God and 
for the People.” On, the heroes of the Nation marched, under 
a love-rain of flowers and blessing \rrived in the centre of 
the great district of Winters-Town, they halted .. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon the various d onverged in 
the park which faced the Palace of Westminster... . The 
‘ mane pat d pe ople, fired by the all pervading =tasy, hailed 
their deliverers with salyoes of the Revoluti vatchword 
that they had so well redeemed, “ For God and t People 

Six chimes sounded from the reat Westminster bells as the 


last company left the Palace-yard 

And slowly, with an emotion such has stirred the 
heart of a thie melted back into tl 
ay, into their Homes. Braye Englis 
God's peace on earth! 


nation, erowds eir homes; 


emblem of 


Carlyle Democritus then handed over his power to the 
reconstituted Parliament which he had 
based on an electorate of male adults over twenty-fiv 
years of age, After making them a farewell address, le 
bade them carry on the government on the lines on 
which he had founded it, and then he entered upon his 
last journey, silent and alone; he travelled through the 
land which he had redeemed, seeing the glorious promis: 
of peace rising daily in him as he saw that his task was 
done; then at last the end came : 
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His last visit was to the 
arrived late one summer eve 
had been playing in the field, told how 
the shrine which marked the historic 
him, later, enter the memorial chureh, whither one of them 
indueed, he could not tell why—followed him. It littl 
golden-hair lad, whom they found, after anxious search. asleey 
like an angel of peace, on the tomb of Terenee Grey, warmly 
wrapped in the cloak which Carlyle Democritus had worn 
The vault of the tomb was open. . They asked the child 
what had happened? who had wrapped him on that strang 
couch ? I told them that after he had entered the church 
the strange man saw him, and beckoned to him, and he went 
up to him and kissed him, ... and heard beautiful 
musie—but could remember nothing more. . And 
to this day knows more than that of the end of the 
Commander of the Revolution of the 
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EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT,—To enliven a couple 
of months always rather dull where literature is 
concerned, comes the question of the three- 

volume novel. ‘Io put the whole matter in a nutshell : 
the two great circulating libraries, discovering, I 
suppose, that their profits hardly reached the point 
of their hopes, determined that they must get their 
books at a cheaper rate. They circularised the different 
publishers, therefore, to the effect that they wanted the 
price of the three-volume novel—the largest item, it may 
be imagined, in their expenditure—reduced to a certain 
uniform level. .Instead of calling a meeting of the 
trade to discuss this proposal—of vital importance to 
publisher and author alike, for if the libraries had 
their way the profit on the ordinary three-volume novel 
would be reduced to vanishing point—each publisher 
took his own line. One or two at once acceded to the 
demand of the middlemen, waile others determined 
to do away with the cumbersome three-volume form 
altogether and to see whether immediate publication in 
one volume (at six shillings) would not both satisfy 
the libraries and give the author a chance of reaching 
a larger public of book-buyers. It is too early in the 
season to see exactly how the new arrangements 
will work out in practice, but already two important 
novels, which would ordinarily have appeared in three 
volumes, have made an appearance in one, and of these, one 
— ‘The Manxman ”—has certainly attained an immense 
success. Should this system of one volume publication 
obtain to any extent, every reader who, like yourself, 
buys most of the books he reads, will gain very largely. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see who will suffer, if we except 
that pretty large class of writers whose only reason for 
being is that they can manufacture a three-volume novel 
just good enough for the library box. 

You see both “The Manxman” and “ Perlycross,” the 
other one-volume novel to which I referred, have a place 
in the list of best-selling books: 


The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 
Perlycross. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. By S. Rh. 
Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Cynicus: His Humour and Satire. 


Crockett. 


Not a very exciting list, is it? But every one 
ras been’ away and very little has been published 


or read but fiction. And in the fiction of the 
month Mr. Hall Caine’s Manx novel stands out 
pre-eminent. It may or may not be the supreme 


romance which certain critics have termed it; but at 
least one can agree that it is an interesting and 
conscientious piece of work, which attains here and 
there to a strength and beauty which few novelists 
of to-day have reached. For Mr. Hall Caine has not 
shirked his task. ‘To tell his story here and in a 
short space would be impertinent, but one may say 
that it deals with the great passions of human nature 
with a large sweep and insight, and in a manner, which 
cannot but enhance its author's reputation. Its one fault 
is its diffuseness. As most people have already said, the 
story would have been the more powerful and the more 
artistic were it shorn of quarter of its length. Before the 
great sceie; of the book Mr. Hall Caine seems to hesi- 
tate. He does not exactly turn aside, indeed there is 
very little really unessential in the book, but he 


stops to analyse and to amplify, until occasionally when 
the great scene does come, the reader’s patience is almost 
exhausted. For characterisation and general arrangement, 
however, “The Manxman” is an excellent example of 
modern fiction. With every scene laid in the Isle of Man, 
one gets an impression of unity and spontaneity which 
is not of a little assistance. That the final chapters, 
where the hero renounces for his sins the honour which his 
labour has brought him, recall “ The Scarlet Letter,” ani 
more than one recent novel, I care very little. It seem 
the inevitable ending for the story ; it helps to enforce it 
noble lesson. Indeed, this modern variant of the story 
of Uriah, Bathsheba and David, with its strong enforce 
ment of the lesson, “ Thy sins shall find thee out,” has 
an ethical value as great as its artistic. And that, ever, 
reader of the story will allow, is no small praise. 

Of Mr. Blackmore’s “ Perlycross” very little need Ie 
said. Those who have followed delightedly the series 0! 
West Country romances which he has given us, wil! 
detect no falling off in his power; although this nev, 
story cannot for a moment be compared with the incom- 
parable “ Lorna Dooue.” There is fine characterisation 
brave fighting, and excellent Devonshire dialect in th 
book, and when one has said that, one has said all that i 
needed. 

sut although 


it seems that the one-volume nov 


is to have all its own way, the three-volume form 
is not yet dead. Miss Dorothy Leighton, whos 
“As a Man is Able” attracted a large amount o 


attention last year as a forcible exposition of certail 
aspects of the marriage question, has issued he) 
new novel, “ Disillusion,” in three volumes, and a very 
clever story it is. To some degree it is a woman novel, but 
with its interest centreing round its masculine characters 
and their conceptions of life rather than its feminine 
One reads a good deal about “the Cause,” “ the Race,” 
“men-friends,” and the heroine, who goes to piece: 
sadly both in herself and in a literary sense towards the end 
of the book, claims“ theright to be natural and spontaneous 
without being eternally thought ‘fast;’” while a “new 
woman” who plays a somewhat prominent part in tlc 
evolution of the hero’s soul, has to come to the conelusion 
that “no woman is truly alive until she had known the 
ecstasy of human love.’ Of such phrases the volumes 
are full, and they suggest the character of the story. 
Certainly Miss Leighton has improved; she writes better 
and with less argument irrelevant to the progress of the 
story. Her book is more or less on the crest of the wave. 

In the way of fiction I send you also the new volume. 
the third of the Pioneer Library, “ ‘The Wings of Icarus,’ 
by Mr. Laurence Alma Tadema. Its association with the 
adjective Pioneer is not easily to be discovered, however. 
It is thoroughly old-fashioned, even to the point of return 
ing to the old epistolary form—a method that hardly 
suits the present day. Perhaps you will find the story 
dull, but I think it repays reading. A girl falls in love 
with a man, becomes engaged to him, and just before 
her marriage gets a woman friend to come and stop 
with her. Gradually the man’s affection transfers 
itself, unwittingly perhaps, to the friend. There is so 
slight a story that it would be unfair to tell more of it 
here, more especially as Mr. Tadema has kept wonderfully 
within his limits, giving us but the three characters, and 
pausing from their analysis not at all. But whether he 
is entirely successful in realising them is another question. 
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Our MONTHLY PARCEL OF 


The book has a pathetic ring, and is well and seriously 
written. 

The most brilliant of living diplomatists, the wittiest 
of living Irishmen, and the most experienced of living 
administrators, has brought out one of the most charming 
books of the year. It is not surprising that Mr. Murray 


should so soon have had to issue a second edition of 


“Songs. Poems, and Verses by Helen, Lady Dufferin,” 
which has been edited as an act of filial piety by her 
distinguished son, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 
The prefatory memoir by her “dearly loved and much 
loving son” gives a charming picture of the life 
one of the most gifted and delightful of the women of 
genius of the nineteenth century. Her poems to her son 
are among the most beautiful and touching in the whole 
range of literature. Mothers are so seldom articulate in 
print, that 1 am disposed to place a higher value upon 
those exquisite outpourings of the muse of motherhood, 
than upon the better known “Trish Emigrant” and 
“Charming Woman.” The memoir and the poems, all 
unconsciously to the editor, help to explain how it is he, 
the heir of the wit and the genius of the Sheridans, has 
come to be one of the most conspicuous and far the most 
interesting of the builders and maintainers of our Imperial 
realm. 

A large and at this moment an important and oppor- 
tune work is Mr. Curzon’s “Problems of the Far East: 
Japan, Corea, China,” whose maps and illustrations will 
be of a good deal of assistance to readers at the present 
juncture. The volume forms one of a series whieh Mr. 
Curzon is devoting to the problems of the East, and it is 
interesting to see that, writing as one with some practical 
knowledge of the Chinese race, he entirely disbelieves 
the late Professor Pearson’s theory as t» the future of the 
yellow people, and is at some pains to disprove it. 

You will find in the box a large bulky volume the 
first of the “ Royal Natural History,” which Mr. Richard 
Lydekker is editing for Messrs. Warne and Co, Its large 
coloured plates and its numerous wood-engravings are 
alike excellent, making with the letterpress—singularly 
well arranged ‘and interesting—what is likely to be the 
popular natural history for some time to come. There is 
another volume devoted to natural history in your box— 
the first volume of Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe’s “ Handbook to 
the Birds of Great Britain,” with which Messrs. Allen 
have commenced their Naturalist’s Library. Here also 
the illustrations take the form of coloured plates, giving 
a thoroughly natural representation of the different 
varieties. I send also another bird-book—the volume 
on “The Grouse,” in Mr. A. E. T. Watson’s Fur and 
Feather series. Mr. Watson’s scheme is by no means 
purely scientific. The programme of his series embraces 
not only the natural history, but the shooting and 


cooking of the animals described. Thus in the 
present example, the Rev. H. A. Macpherson discusses, 
with the aid of illustrations, the life and habits 


of the grouse, Mr, A. J. Stuart-Wortley deals with his 


of 
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shooting,and Mr. George Saintsbury, in a rather unpracti- 
cal and rhapsodical paper, with his cooking. This 
series is an odd idea, but it is well carried out, and 
the volumes should be useful. The ninth volume 
of Professor Huxley’s collected essays has made its 
appearance. It contains two papers on “ Evolution 
and Ethics ””—which give the volume its title—one on 
“Science and Morals,” one on “ Capital—the Mother of 
Labour,” and the whole of “ Social Diseases and Worse 
Remedies ”—the letters on the “ Darkest England” 
scheme which appeared in the 7imes during the winter 
of 1890-91. 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s “ St 
will appeal to your antiquarian tastes. 
“Tllustrations of Civil and Cathedral Life from the 
Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries,” explains its in- 
tention; and one is glad to see a good index to the 
volume, which has for frontispiece, I should add, 
reproduction of a curious 1610 engraving of the cathe- 
dral. Another book of a similar kind is Mr. Richard 
Lovett’s “Printed English Bible, 1525-1885,” a little 
shilling primer designed to set forth the history of the 
Bible in its printed form and to describe the principal 
editions. Its facsimile illustrations are particularly 
interesting. A book that I should mention here too is 
Mr. R. B. Marston’s ‘ Walton and Some Eaffier Writers 
on Fish and Fishing,” a very interesting volume of the 
Book-Lover’s Library. The rest of the box’s contents’ 
are rather miscellaneous. You will find ‘ Cynicus: His 
Humour and Satire,” which will possibly introduce you 
to a forcible if not very artistic caricaturist; and you 
will find new editions of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s biography 
of Mr. W. H. Smith, and of the late Sir George Findlay’s 
“Working and Management of an English Railway.” 
Sir George was the general manager of the London and 
North-Western, so he wrote authoritatively. 

Of the new editions of English books that may be 
called standard I really think I must give the first place 
to the sixpenny editions of Wilkie Collins’s “The 
Woman in White,” and Ainsworth’s “ ‘Tower of London.” 
The latter contains all Cruikshank’s illustrations 
admirably reproduced. A shilling goes a long way now- 
adays when it can provide such excellent novels as these 
for the coming winter evenings. And speaking of cheap 
literature, I must mention again the “Temple Shake- 
speare,” whose last volumes are “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
and “Much Ado About Nothing.” I have said before 
that this is the ideal edition for the pocket. The third 
volume of Professor Skeat’s edition of Chaucer, containing 
“The House of Fame,” and “The Legend of Good 
Women,” also has a place in the box. 

3y the way, with “Castle Dangerous” and “ The 
Chronicles of Canongate”—each in one volume—Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s Border Edition of the Waverley Novels 
comes to an end. It has been a task thoroughly and ad- 
mirably carried out, and it will form for the present the 
one edition of Scott for the student and the rich man. 


. Paul’s and Old City Life ” 
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STATEMENT OF ITS AIMS, METHODS, AND ORGANISATION. 


(YNHE National Social Union and Civic Centre is an 
Pp attempt to combine the maximum of co-operation 

with the minimum of machinery. Starting from 
the admitted fact that there is a general aim common 
to all associations, churches, and other organisations, 
which, under whatever name and by whatever methods, 
are seeking the improvement of the conditions of human 
life and the progress of the human race, the object of 
the Union is to establish a nucleus or centre of inter- 
communication between these societies for the purpose 
of co-operation, so that the collective strength of all may 
be rendered available for the objects common to each 
associated organisation. 

a I.—WHAT IT AIMS AT. 

It is an attempt to introduce the first germ of order 
in the midst of the chaos of progressive philanthropies 
and political and social reforms, to make all branches of 
the social and moral reform movement conscious of each 
other, and to utilise for each the hitherto unused reserve 
of energy and of inspiration that is to be found in the 
systematised co-operation of diverse but allied clements 
of social progress. 

The National Social Union aims at being something 
like a telephonic exchange between all sections of altruistic 
workers, and sceks not to add another organisation to those 
already existing so much as to form a clearing house for 
their ideas and their experience, and so to mipimise the 
friction of the machinery and multiply its effective force. 

THE NEW CATHOLICITY. 

Without in any way venturing upon ground that might 
offend the religious sensibilities of any, it may be said 
that the National Social Union is an effort, and necessarily 
a very tentative and cxperimental effort, to establish 
among ali who love their fellow-men such a sense of the 
unity of their aspirations, and of the need for concerted 
effort, as in its earlier years the Catholic Church 
supplied to an undivided Christendom. And in the 
history of that Church, alike in its failures and in 
its triumphs, may be found most helpful hints for all 
those who are labouring to secure on a wider scale some 
approximation to the unification of all the forces which 
make for the uplifting of the human race. 

NEITHER OF YESTERDAY NOR OF TO-MORROW, 

The National Social Union, profiting by the experience 
of the past, will endeavour to minimise the sources of 
dissidence and of schism by reducing its organisation to 
an ultimate standard of simplicity, by confining its atten- 
tion exclusively to the practical problems of to-day, to 
the exclusion of historical theories as to yesterday or 
speculative prophecies as to-morrow, and by admitting 
within its catholic fold, without distinction of sect, sex, 
class, or nationality, all who from love for their fellow- 
men are working in the service of those who suffer. 

THE COMMON DENOMINATOR. 

But as a common belief is the bond of all union, the 
first necessity for the creation of such a union is the 
discovery or the revelation of the one catholic faith 
which is held by all men everywhere. It is not necessary 
to add at all times, because the reference to the past 
introduces elements of unnecessary difference of opinion. 
To arrive at this irreducible residual deposit of our 


common faith no supernatural revelation is necessary ; 
all that is needed is the application of ordinary common- 
sense to a problem simply solved by the rules of arithmetic, 

Given a multitude of men and women, fiercely divided 

by theological, ecclesiastical, historical, national, and ¢! iss 

prejudices and passions, how can we find the common 

catholic faith which all alike sincerely share? The answer 

is to be found by the simple and obvious method of looking 

for the common denominator of all these vulgar fraction 
TO BE DEFINED BY A COUNCIL, 

What is the most direct way of arriving at this common 
denominator? The answer is obvious: adopt the method 
of the Catholic Church. Summon your eumenie:! 
Council, and ascertain after due discussion and compari: 11 
of conclusions what beyond all doubt is the true Catholic 
creed, or what is the true formula which can be aceept: | 
by all as the common denominator of all the fractions 
different faiths. ‘To do this it is not always necessary {0 
have your Council assembled within four walls. ‘I. 
printing press and the post office render such primit 
methods almost an anachronism. It is possible for us to 
consult without assembling together, and we can ari 
at the common denominator best by ascertaining what is 
common to the leaders of the most antagonistic for 
the sum of which makes up the progress of the race. 

DEPARTMENTS OF HUMAN EFFORT. 

We have taken, for instance, the opinions of some «f 
the foremost men and women representing the followii : 
groups, sections, or departments of human effort, feeli) 
confident that any programme of practical action thi: 
commanded their unanimous approval could safely le 
suggested as having at least a prima facie claim to | 
regarded as an approximation to the true eatholie erec| 
common to all believers in the duty of associated effort 
for the promotion of human progress :— 

PouiricaL.—The Liberal, Conservative, Unionist, Home Rul 
Labour Parties. 

SociaL.—Individualists, Socialists, 'Trade Unionists, Employer. 
Anarchists, Co-operators, Friendly Socicties. 

Re.iciovs.—Roman, Anglican, Presbyterian, Nonconformi 
Churches, Jews, Agnostics, ete. 

Morat.- -Temperance Societies, Good Brewers, Vigilance an] 
Rescue Societies, Anti-Gambling League, Stock Exehuar 
Committee, Peace Societies. 

PuILANruropic.—The Poor Law Authorities, Hospitals, Lunat 
Asylums, Charity Organisation Society, Societies for Pr 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and Children, Lifehost 
Society, Societies in loco parentia. 

EpucaTionAL.—The Press, School Boards, Teachers’ As-o 
ations, Wniversity Extension, University Scettlement-, 
Polytechnics. 

ADMINISTRATIVE,—Civil Service, Army, Navy, Police, Mu 
cipal and County Councils. 

RecreatTion.—Theatres, Musical Societies, M.C.C., C.T.C , 
Jockey Club, R.Y.C., Athletics, Footpath Associations. 
Open Spaces. 

This is not a complete list, but it is given as indicati) 
the range of the varied manifestations of the altruist 
energy of man. The common denominator of tl 
National Social Union must be common to the best 
representatives of all these departments of pub! 
activity. Having this conception before us, the nex! 
step is to select those who can be regarded as li 
qualified to speak on behalf of the various sections, 
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NATIONAL 


THE 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALTRUISTIC ENERGY. 
Without venturing upon any invidious comparisons, a 
list of representative men and women might be drawn up 
of such widely varying views that their agreement on 
any articles of faith would probably be accepted as proof 
conclusive that such articles form a part of the undis- 
puted deposit of faith accepted by all men everywhere. 
Without attempting to compile anything more than a 
merely suggistive list, the following would probably be 
accepted as a fairly representative body of the most 
influential of the organisations which have to do with 
the social and moral welfare of the nation : 
Pour AL Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, the 
Devonshire, Sir John Gorst, John Morley, Me. 
Lady Carlisle, John Dillon, Jolin Burns, 
Soctat.—Mr. Herbert Spencer, the Earl of Wemyss, Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Mr. ‘Tom Mann, Mr. Thomas Burt, Mr. Livesey, Mr 
Chas. Booth, Mr. Auberon Herbert, Mr. Benjamin Jones. 
Re.icious.—Archbishop Vaughan, Bishop of Durham, Rev. 
Dr. Lindsay, Dr. Clifford, Rey. H. P. Hughes, Rey. KR. 
I, Horton, Rabbi Adler, General Booth, Professor Huxley. 
Morau.—Sir W. Lawson, Lady Henry Somerset, Mr. Stansfeld, 
Mr. Whitbread, P. W. Bunting, C. H. Hopwood, Mrs 
Josephine Butler, Mr. John Hawke, Justice Hawkins, 
Mr. Frederie Harrison, Mr. Hodgson Pratt. 
PHILANTHROPIC.—Mr. Ritehie, Mr. T. Dodds, Mr. H. C. 
Burdett, Mr. MacDougall, Mr. C. S. Loch, Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, Mr. Jolin Colam, Mr. Birkbeck, Dr. Barnardo, 
Mr. John Kirk, Mr. Bramwell Booth. 
EpucationaL.—Mr. Claydon, President Institute of Journalists, 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, Spectato if ~ Fletcher, Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. Acland, Mr. Digele, sag Paton, Dr. Hill, Rev. Canon 
Barnett, Mr. Quintin Hogg, Mr. Graham Wallas 
ADMINISTRATIVE.— Lord Rare r, Mr. Alfred Milner, Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Admiral Hoskins, Mr. W. H. 
White, Captain Henderson (Edinburgh), Mr. Malcolm 
Wood (Manchest r), Sir John Hutton, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, Lord Winchilsea, and Mr. Ritchie. 


Duke of 
Balfour, 


Recreation.—Lord Meath, Henry Irving, W. Archer, Jolin 
Hullak, Rey. H. R. Haweis, Lord Durham, Dr. W. G 
Grace, Mr. Shipton, Mr. Bryce, Rey, Dr. Lunn. 

An C&cumenical Council of such diverse elements 


probably never met within four walls. But if they can 
a'l agree upon a common platform, however rudimentary 
such a platform may be, it certainly cannot be said to be 
cither partisan or sectarian, and may be accepted con- 
fidently as expressing the settled conviction of the Lest 
and most thorghtful people in the country as to what it 
is well to work for. 

Those who have been interested in the formation of the 
National Social Union have in the preliminary meetings 
arrived at a general idea as to the first outline of the 
common denominator, and it was agreed to sketch it out 
with some detail for submission to the persons named in 
the above list for their consideration, criticism, or assent. 

IL.—HOW IT MAY BE WORKED. 

But before proceeding to define the common denomi- 
nator, it may be better to explain more in detail the way 
in which it is suggested the National Social Union might 
be wo1ked, in order to secure the attainment of the objects 
upon which all its members have agreed. It is believed 
that the mere formulation with more or less precision 
of the points upon which all good men agree, would lead 
immediately, both directly and indirectly, to more united 
effort on the part of all good men everywhere, to con- 
centrate their attention and unite their forces for the 
attainment of such things as they all regard as desirable, 
without prejudicing the independent pursuit of other 
objects upon which there is no such general agreement. 
But that is by no means the only good which it is hoped 
will result from the formation for such a National Social 
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Union. For one chief aim of the Union would be not 
merely to say this is the true path of common agreement; 
it would also say wherever opportunity offered, Walk ye 
all in it! It would from time to time, as was thought 
expedient by its council, issue appeals, or reminders, or 
suggestions as to the need for simultaneous and united 
action either in any given locality or in the nation at 
large, for the attainment of any needed reform or the 
averting of any threatened danger. 
A NATIONAL ‘* WHIP.” 

The idea is that a National wate of the 
suggested could with great advantag 
regarded as equivalents to the circulars issued by the 
Parliamentary Whips to their re sone ctive sup port rs, 
reminding them of the date of pending divisions, 
insisting on the urgency of their attendance, and whe1 
necessary enclosing information as to the nature of the 
issue that comes on for decision. The Union would, of 
course, have no authority beyond that of a trusted and 
representative central assembly of the men and women 
best known and most respected in the country who have 
given special attention to the subject on which they issue 
their appeal. At first only a few might pay heed to its 


kind thus 


issue what may he 


suggestions, but if it was wisely directed, the range of 
its influence would naturally and necessarily extend, 


until suggestions which at first might have been resented 
as an impertinence would afterwards be relied upon as 
an indispensable and almost automatic reminder of the 
needs of the body politic. 
APPEALING TO THE CHURCHES. 
The National Social Union would from time to time, 

the occasion offered, addr ss such suggestions as approve “ 
tLemselves to the judgment of all its council to whateve 

associations or indiviluals whose co-operation was in- 
dispensable to the attainment of the desired end. But 
as a rule it would find its most useful sphere of operation 
in attempting to secure the ‘united and co-operative 
action of the various religious societies of men and women 
which, under whatever name, have been publicly banded 
together for the purpose of promoting the salvation of 
mankind. With the speculative views of these societies 
as to the degree of authority with which they can speak, 
either as to the right worship of God in this world or as 
to the state of man in the next, the National Social Union 
would have nothing to do. Whatever their intrinsic 
importance, these matters lie outside the purview of tl. 


National Social Union. It is to the stimulating and 
directing of the energies of the Churches to the attain- 
ment of practical objects of vital importance to the 
welfare and progress of the people that the National 


Social Union would primarily address itself, 
THE PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 

The National Social Union should be organised and 
equipped for action he fi re the first Ped we. under the 
Parish Councils Act. There can be no doubt as to the 
extreme importance of the first occasion upon which thi 
rural householders elect representatives to the Councils 
upon whose shoulders will rest the responsibility of the 
future government of our villages. Moral and social 
issues of the first magnitude are involved in the election 


and the problem is, how can such issues be brought 
clearly and impressively before the electors? This, it 
is obvious, can only he done by utilising the existin 
agencies as means of educating rural opinion in the right 
direction. What are those means? Primarily the 
pulpit, secondly the press, and thirdly the platform. 


them in the right direction to 
greatest effective force 


How can we best utilise 
secure the concentration of the 
where it is most needed ? 
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A WORD FOR BROTHERHOOD AND PEACE, 

At present the only hint that is being vouchsafed for 
the guidance of the villages is either sectarian or partisan, 
or in some instances due toclass animosity. The Liberals 
wish to beat the Tories, and vice vrsé. The Church 
wishes to dominate Dissent, and the Nonconformist wishes 
tosnub theChurch. The labourer aspires to teach squire 
and parson a lesson; and so it comes to pass that when 
we stand on the threshold of a new departure in our 
rural administration, the ears of the householders are 
dinned with party, sectarian, and class war-cries, all 
speaking of division and jealousy and strife, while there 
is no body sufficiently impartial, influential, and intelli- 
gent to utter, amid the babel of contending voices, the 
supreme word of brotherhood and social peace. To fill 
that vacant niche in our social and moral organisation 
the National Social Union should be formed ; and this is 
the way in which it is proposed it should operate :—- 

A SUGGESTED APPEAL. 

An appeal to all ministers of religion, newspaper 
editors, and public speakers would be drawn up by the 
committee on election, and submitted by them to each 
member of the council for criticism and amendment. 
This appeal, if endorsed by a majority of two-thirds of 
the Consultative Council, would be issued in the name of 
the National Social Union through its local branches to 
all the ministers of religion, newspaper editors, etc., in the 
country, with the distinct aim of securing their united 
co-operation to keep prominently before the electors the 
issues which in the opinion of the best men of all parties 
were of paramount importance at the coming elections. 
nm nature of such an appeal can be easily out- 
ined. 

A PARISH COUNCIL CIRCULAR. 

There would be, first and foremost, the call to use 
the most effective means, whether by speech or print, to 
rouse an intelligent interest in the coming elections so 
as to exorcise the apathy which is the worst enemy of the 
commonweal. Secondly, there would be a statement in 
brief of the powers and responsibilities of the new 
councils, with a glance at the mischief that might accrue 
if the Act was left to be administered by corrupt, careless, 
or incompetent councillors. Thirdly might follow a 
reminder that on the principle of noblesse oblige, all 
privilege, whether of position, education, wealth or in- 
fluence, carries with it its own obligations, and that the 
duty of serving the community on elective bodies is as 
necessary and religious an exemplification of the law of 
self-sacrifice as any department of Christian work in the 
Church. Fourthly, there would naturally follow an 
appeal to all those who can control pulpit, press, or plat- 
form, to use those instruments of service to rouse the 
conscience and appeal to the hearts of the rural voter, 
so that when polling day came he would vote for such 
men and women as he would like to point to as his 
representatives if Christ came and asked how he had 
exercised his newly acquired right of citizenship. The 
religious aspect of civic duty is so much ignored that 
there are hundreds of thousands to whom it seems a 
strange thing to say, that the right filling in of a ballot 
paper is as really a religious duty as praying in a prayer 
meeting and teaching in a Sunday-school. In order to 
bring this home to the voters, simultaneous sermons might 
be suggested on some Sunday prior to the selection of 
candidates, and again on the eve of the poll. 

A BRIEF FOR THE CLERGY. 

Accompanying this appeal there might well be enclosed 
a brief statement of the provisions of the Parish Councils 
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Act, the way in which it must be worked, and the kind 
of qualities most necessary in a parish councillor. The 
general aim before the Union in drawing up this brief for 
the clergy, journalists, and public speakers, would be to 
embody just that information and those suggestions which 
in the opinion of the authors of the Act and the leaders 
of the Opposition and leading representatives of societies 
concerned with rural affairs it was most necessary should 
be made known in the country districts before the 
elections take place. 
A PARISH COUNCIL SUNDAY. 


It is impossible to beiieve that the issue of such an 
appeal, so inf'uentially endorsed and supplemented with 
just the information which every one needs, could fail to 
exercise a most beneficial influence upon the coming 
elections. Many ministers would take it as their text, and 
their sermons would at least appeal more intelligently to 
a more practical ideal, and with a greater conscious- 
ness that they were in accord with the mature convictions 
of all the best authorities, than would have been tlic 
case if there had been no such appeal issued by the 
National Social Union. No doubt many would resent any 
suggestion from without as to what they should preach, 
but even the most jealous of any such “ dictation” would 
in time learn to welcome the timely reminder of thc 
opportunity for service. 


IlI.—HOW IT SHOULD BE ORGANISED. 


If all this be admitted, and there can be few who will 
dispute it, let us now consider the nature of the organisa- 
tion by which such representation can be most intelli- 
gently drawn up and most influentially brought home to 
the persons whom it is necessary to influence, and the 
associations and churches whose co-operation it is souglit 
to secure. 

It is proposed that the organisation of the Nation:l 
Social Union and Civic Centre shall be as simple as 
possible, and that there shall be no president, no vice- 
presidents, none of the usual paraphernalia of elaborate 
constitution, rules, bye-laws, periodical meetings, paid 
officials, and cumbersome machinery. 


ON CONSULTATIVE LINES, 


The National Social Union and Civic Centre, as it is 
proposed to constitute it, would consist of a National 
Consultative Council of one hundred, and of the following 
Departmental Consultative Committees:—Politics and 
Administration, Education and Civilisation, The Poor 
Law and Philanthropy, Labour and Capital, Morals an. 
Crime; Recreation, etc , ete. 

There would be one Honorary General Secretary, and 
each of the committees would have its honorary secretary 
and convener. 

The Executive Committee would consist of the General 
Secretary and the Secretaries of Committees. 

When any question arose on which, in the opinion of 
any member of the General Council and Departmental 
Committees, it was desirab'e that the National Social 
Union should act, the General Secretary would on receiving 
a communication to that effect submit it in writing to 
the Secretaries of Committees. If less than one-third 
should object the suggestion would then be submitted to 
the members of the committee to which it belongs, for 
their consideration and criticism. If itshould be approved 
by them, or two-thirds of them, it would finally go up with: 
their endorsement—stating if there are any dissentients 
and how many—to the members of the Consultative 
Council. 


XUM 
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Pe e WORKED THOUGH THE POST. 

* The proposal as finally amended and approved by the 
Departmental Committee will be sent by post to each of 
Ahe hundred of the Consultative Councils. If it is 


approved by all, it will then be issued as a suggestion 


in the name of the National Social Union as embody- 
ing the convictions of the Council, and as such can be 
accepted as expressing the conclusions of a highly 
experienced and widely representative body of men. 
If, however, there is difference of opinion in the Council 
that is strongly marked, the secretary will decide whether 
it is worth while to summon the Council to meet. Such 


| a course may be demanded by any councillor, and, if 


approved by one-third of the Council and the Executive 
Committee, the Council can be summoned. But it is 
not regarded as of probable or frequent occurrence. 
Whenever possible, the mind of the Council will be 
arrived at through the post or by personal interview 
with the individual. 

FINANCE, 

The funds of the National Social Union will be expended 
in postage and printing and the necessary clerical work. 

Any person who has an idea or a fact which he desires 
to submit to the National Social Union can bring it 
before the General Secretary, who may, at his discretion, 
submit it to the Executive Committee. There will be 
to regular committee meetings and no salaried officials, 
unless it shall be found necessary to appoint an organising 
travelling secretary for the furtherance of the organisa- 
tion in the country. 

At the same time, the Executive Committee may from 
time to time hold public meetings, or take any other 
Measures that may be deemed advisable to forward the 
ends of the Union. 

The funds necessary to defray the cost of postage and 
printing can be raised either by annual subscriptions or 
—which is much preferable—by the formation of penny- 
a-week or penny-a-day circles, each of which shall consist 
of twelve members, including a secretary, who shall 
undertake to collect the subscriptions of the circle and 
submit to each of its members, for consideration, for 
discussion, and if possible for action, each suggestion of 
the National Council. 

A MINIMUM OF COMMITTEES. 


It is believed that if such a simple system of organi- 
sation were adopted, it would be possible to secure the 
services of members of the Consultative Council of a far 
higher position and influence than would be possible if 
any committee work were to be expected or required. 
Each member of the Council would find his duties 
weduced to saying Ay or No, or suggesting an amend- 
ment to a proposal already carefully considered and 
fashioned by a Departmental Committee of experts, 
aided by an Executive Committee well aware of the 
necessity for submitting nothing which was not morally 
tertain to command their approval. 

Having thus described the suggested methods of the 
organisation and the organisation itself, let us return to 
the suggested common denominator. 


1V.—THE COMMON DENOMINATOR. 


So far as we have gone at present, the following may 
be regarded as a rough outline—without any attempt at 
precise phraseology—of the points on which there is 
Sufficient substantial practical agreement between all 
fects and parties to justify the belief that practical work 
tould be secured for all, when these questions came to be 
Wnsidered in detail. 
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I. Apatuy.— Whereas in a democratic state the only 
safeguard of the interests of the commonweal is to be 
found in the general intelligent and continuous interest 
which the citizens take in the good governance and, pure 
and efficient administration of public affairs—whether 
national, municipal, or parochial—it is of the first 
necessity to dispel the natural apathy and indifference 
with which large masses of people regard all public 
questions, and to arouse and maintain among all citizens 
a sense of their civic responsibilities, and tue religious 
duty of public service. 

II. Peace.—Whereas the maintenance and cementing 
of peace, private, social, industrial and national, is the 
condition of all orderly progress, it is the duty of all good 
citizens associated in this Union to promote peace and 
ensue it, (2) by promoting friendly arbitration in the 
place of hostile lawsuits; (+) by seeking to establish 
conciliation in industrial disputes; (¢) by encouraging 
the growth of feelings of fraternal unity between the 
nations, especially those of the English speech. 

Il. Tae UnempLoyep.—Although the pitiful condi- 
tion of the workless workers is a reproach to civilization 
and a menace to social peace, no general agreement exists 
at present as to the true solution of this problem. There 
is, however, no difference of opinion as to the first step 
that must be taken, viz.: That as a condition precedent 
to any intelligent handling of this question, the unem- 
ployed should be correctly, periodically and systematically 
enumerated on an uniform plan, so that it may be known 
how many there are, where they are to be found, what 
they can do, and what are their present means of sub-~ 
sistence. 

IV. DrunkenNeEss.—Agreement as to legislative reme- 
dies has not yet been arrived at, but no difference of 
opinion exists as to the evils of drunkenness and the 
duty of all good citizens individually and collectively 
to enforce the laws which exist for the prevention of 
intemperance, and to resist any and every attempt to 
place the administrative, judicial, or legislative authority 
under the control of the purveyors of intoxicants. 

V. TemperANceE.—That ample opportunity should be 
afforded for supplying the needs of the community for 
recreation and refreshment, apart ffom premises licensed 
for the sale of alcoholic drink. 

VI. Assoctations.—The promotion of voluntary asso- 
ciations among the people for the purposes of providence, 
co-operation, and mutual help is an object on which there 
is no difference of opinion, for the average individual 
in modern society without association is practically 
helpless. 

VII. Civinisation AND Epvcation.—All good citizens 
can unite in the effort to make elementary education more 
efficient and universally accessible, to extend univer- 
sity teaching, to promote technical education, to establish 
libraries, reading-rooms, residential settlements and poly- 
technics, and other means of education and civilisation. 

VIII. Cuariry.—The co-ordination and co-operation of 
all existing modes of charitable relief is indispensable to 
secure adequate assistance. for the deserving, and the 
repression of incorrigible idleness and professional men- 
dicancy. : 

IX. Tue Arriicrep.—The effective supervision and 
the progressive improvement of all existing arrangements 
for the collective treatment of the orphan, the sick, the 
aged, and the afflicted is an object recognised as a duty 
by all sections, sects and parties. 

X. VicE AND Crime.—The discouragement of all publie 
incentives to immorality and gambling, the enforcement 
of the laws against crime, and the making of due pro- 
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ir 
vision for the rescue and restoration of the criminal and the most advanced communities, in order that they may a 
the vicious are duties which no church or party disputes. serve at once as a standard and a stimulus for all other th 
XI. Heattu.—The promotion of sanitation, the pro- centres, remains to be dealt with. 
vision of adequate and healthy house accommodation, and 
the preservation of open spaces form a common ground V.—A NORMAL STANDARD OF THE d 
for common action. . . ATTAINABLE. ir 
XIL Tue Hons, — The duty of securing sufficient It is the common experience of ali who first begin li 
leisure for the father to make the acquaintance of his ...ioucly to turn their attention to the improve: ~ 
children, and for the mother to discharge her maternal ", 4, * sgt gta nag Paar i ggg, ’ 
5% oR : : 5 of the conditions of life among the masses of th ti 
and domestic duties, the promotion of all that fosters, and wae anil k oS, a ee 
of opposing all that impairs the sanctity and happiness people, that they do not know where to begin; they are = 
of the family, form part of the universal creed of all good at a loss as to where to turn for guidance, and tlic P 
wr Sse ve 5 find no one who is in a position to furnish them 
Ty} 24 , ete e ak ° = with any general picture or scheme of a better social A 
1ese twelve articles represent with some approximate pate : ig Sees otis. peter ess 
: a peat, a * system than that in which they live, that is not hope- wy 
accuracy the conception of the social and ethical duty berriacgy rae  ateogye Moree Bes . : 
that prevails in all branches of the Church universal riage PB le cap ancy sketches of the millennium ee 
cnr ; } 6 do not help much as a guide to the man and woman who cl 
AN ARTICLE A MONTH, are suddenly wakened to a sense of their duty to do what in 
There are no doubt wide differences in points of detail. they can in order to help their fellow-men into a_better 1S 
But that is the case in every church. ‘There are rival life. What is wanted is some practical standard to which 1S 
schools of interpreters on every article in the Apostles’ they can compare the actual order of things at their b; 
i Creed, but they all hold the unity of the faith, nor does doors, and the only proper basis for such a standard is of 
J their disagreement in details of interpretation affect their not the speculative imaginings of sociological philosophiers, of 
f acceptance of the common formula embodying the general but the practically realised achievements of mankind. 
principles of their creed, And even in points of detail ie ten eee See tii, e3 
of this social programme there is more general agree- , . vé 
4 ment than most people believe. If every Church in If we can but bring up the rearguard to the level of the o1 
4 Britain would but take each of these twelve articles into vanguard, we shall achieve no small advance. To do th 
4 practical consideration every year, allotting one subject to this, one of the first things to be done is to explain to né 
i each month, and asking itself how far it has done its those in the rear the positions which have already been ed 
| utmost to achieve all that is possible under that head, Victoriously occupied by the van, and to show them the m 
the conclusions of all the Churches would be practically roads by which the vanguard marched to its posts of 
identical, and the result of this combined examination of Vantage. Oue small handbook, no larger than the 
the social and public side of Christian duty would give “ Catholic Penny Catechism,” with a larger volume like | 
an enormous impetus to practical work. the “WwW estminster Catechism,’ with proofs, would give a 
AGREEMENT AS TO METHOD just the guidance that is required to furnish the novice p) 
SH vee oe es with the wisdom of the expert, and to mark out for the ‘ 
In addition to these twelve points in the common would-be reformer the shortest and easiest roads to his le 
denominator, there are two articles as to method upon desired goal. Such a normal standard of improved th 
which general agreement is possible. . social conditions would of course have to be revised 
I, For the effective furtherance of the cause of social periodically, for every year the human race makes some Pi 
progress, it is desirable that there should be established adyance and the standard of the best attained rises ce 
in every town or district a branch of the National Social ever. oc 
Union to secure the co-operation and union of all sections It would perhaps conduce most to the realisation of vi 
of workers for the common good. : the advantages of such a handbook to give a brief and of 
II, That the true principle for securing order and necessarily very imperfect outline of what it would cor- of 
progress is to ascertain the best that has been done any- tain in relation to some, at least, of the twelve articles of th 
where, and to endeavour to bring up the most backward faith upon which every one is unanimously agreed. p 
community to the standard of the highest. ke met di 
§ These two articles are very simple, not to say obvious. BOW (90 CORRE ALEENE. Ww! 
i They follow the well-recognised method of the Church. Take, for instance, the warfare against apathy. th 
{ The Catholic Church has everywhere acted upon this “The secret of the success of Swiss Democracy,” said th 
4 principle. Establish in every district a common Herr Boss of Grindelwald, “is very simple. It is due to in 
; centre for all those who accept the Catholic faith, and our recognition of the fact that a citizen who is not cle 
i constantly keep those who gather round these centres responsible to the community for the due discharge of of 
: the Church’s ideal of truth. All that is now proposed some unpaid service to the community is a bad citizen. re 
q to do is to adapt for the greater efficiency of all efforts Hence, every young man when he becomes a househiolder se 
i for social improvement, the same well-known and time- is appointed to discharge some service to the Commute. a 
j honoured methods of securing uniformity of Church It may only be to keep a pump in good working order. St 
i service and the unity of the Catholic faith. The objective That is enough; so long as he has something to do, for pi 
‘ point is altered, but the method of attaining it is the which he is liable to be called to account by the sa 
f same. Commune, it saves him from being a bad citizen. Any in 
1 Nothing further need be said as to the advantages of citizen who has no allotted duty, no task for which he is op 
i a centre for the federation and co-ordination of all efforts responsible, becomes an irresponsible critic, an element co 
i directed towards the improvement of the social and moral _ of evil, of demoralisation. That is the secret of the success 
condition of the people. The considerations which apply of Swiss Democracy.” 
to the National Social Union apply with equal force to Contrast this with the breakdown of democracy in the ; 
the establishment of local centres for the attainment of great cities of America, where the opposite rule prevails, ell 
the same advantages within a narrower area. The where every service to the city is paid for by the city, and th 
proposal to draw up a record of the best achievements of where the best citizens almost universally take no shareg) 
3B! | 
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in the city’s government, are saddled with no responsibility, 
and have no sense of obligation to do personal service for 
the community. 

BY EDUCATION. 


To combat apathy as to public affairs there are two 
chief methods. There is the educational, which is begun 
in the nursery and the schoolroom and continued through 
life by every newspaper and every book and every public 
meeting. ‘There is the more or less sensational, which 
takes advantage of the sensation produced by public 
events, such as elections and times of crisis, in order to 
press home the lesson of private duty in public affairs. 

Both are useful; neither can be dispensed with. In 
America, the national banner of the Stars and Stripes is 
much more used as a patriotic emblem than the Union 
Jack is with us. It flies over schoolhouses, and the 
children are trained in“patriotism. So it is in Germany, 
in Switzerland, and in France. The lesson of civic duty 
is enforced by illustrations from the national story. It 
is still more vividly impressed upon by pilgrimages made 
by schools to historic spots, by dramatic representations 
of historical plays, and by careful tuition in the duties 
of the citizen. 

Interest is the antithesis of apathy. Anything that 
excites interest dispels apathy. Popular lectures, uni- 
versity extension, the magic lantern, etc., are used to carry 
on the education of the citizen by creating an interest in 
the affairs of the parish, the town, the county, or the 
nation. Historical museums, picture galleries, and historic 
edifices are all used to create local pride, to interest the 
mind and energise the activity of the citizen. 

BY THE PRESS. 

The more efficient agents for exciting interest in public 
affairs is the press, daily and weekly. The reports of 
proceedings in the local council, the School Board, or the 
Board of Guardians are more efficacious than university 
lectures in rousing interest and retaining the attention of 
the community. 

There is often much idle sneering at the scenes of Little 
Peddlington Guardians, and men wise in their own con- 
ceit shrug their shoulders at the space in the local sheet 
occupied by reports of violent scenes of local boards, where 
vulgarity has been Jet loose by passion, and the amenifies 
of debate give place to the free employment of the lingo 
of Billingsgate; but if we look closely it will be found that 
these vulgar and discreditable displays often serve a useful 
purpose in securing the attention of many persons, vulgar, 
disreputable, and apathetic no doubt, but who would other- 
wise never have bestowed a thought on the proceedings of 
the local Parliament. Inthe long run the gain arising from 
the increased attention commanded by scenes and scandals 
immensely outweighs the mischief which they do in 
depraving public manners, and in lowering the standard 
of public life. It is one of our misfortunes that the 
report of proceedings of local boards and councils can 
seldom be made to vie in interest with the details of 
a blooly murder or the record of yesterday’s racing. 
Still, a good deal can be done by intelligent editing and 
picturesque reporting ; and no professor or parson has the 
same power to educate and interest the mass of the people 
in public affairs as that enjoyed by the editor, whose co- 
operation with the National Social Union is one of the first 
conditions of its success. 

BY PUBLIC CEREMONIAL. 

Leaving the regular from day to day inculeation of 
civic duty which we may expect from the school and 
the newspaper, we come to the occasional or sensational 
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methods of arousing public interest. In Belgium and 
in some other countries there is a festival every 
year at which the king and queen present prizes, 
decorations and diplomas, in recognition of distinguished 
services rendered by individuals to the public or to 
their fellow-men. Without instituting a festival, it is well 
to remember the effect which applause and the praise of 
good men and good women has as a stimulant effort. 
Public instructors, whether in the press or the pulpit, 


. should never lose an opportunity of holding forth to 


public recognition all signal instances of good citizenship ; 
the encouragement to do well is often more potent than 
much denunciation of doing evil. There are stated 
seasons when the incidents of our public life naturally 
suggest special effort to dispel apathy and kindle general 
interest in public affairs. 

BY UTILISING ELECTIONS. 

The recurrence of periodical elections is one of the 
features of the political year which suggests earnest, 
careful, and organised effort to enlist public sympathy 
on behalf of public work. Every year there are elections 
for town councils, once in three years there are elections 
for school boards, for parish councils and county 
eouncils, once in five or six years there are elections for 
the House of Commons. 

What is an election? An election is the appeal which 
the Mother-state, whether in her totality or in any of her 
sections, makes to the individual elector for his advice 
and counsel as ,to the conduct of her affairs. Before the 
ballot-box every elector is a sovereign, but unfortunately 
many cleetors are as indifferent to the obligations and 
responsibilities of the sovereignty as ever was a worthless 
despot who deserted the throne and council room for th 
harem and the wine-cup. The catastrophes which over- 
take and ruin states often spring from subtle causes 
and in their beginnings can hardly be observed by the 
microscope of the historian. But there is no doubt that 
the democratic state whose citizens are blind to the mora 
bearings of the exercise of the franchise is tottering on 
the dizzy edge of a precipice, over which they may be 
hurled to destruction any moment by the veriest 
accident. 

BY ELECTION SUNDAYS. 

On the eve of an election before the selection of the 
candidates, it is found advantageous that all ministers of 
religion within the electoral area should mect to consider 
in what way they can best discharge the duties of their 
sacred calling, and use the opportunities afforded by the 
election to educate the electors as to the moral issues 
involved in the election. It is usually assumed that 
ministers of religion being for the most part naturally 
and rightly members of different political parties, could 
never agree upon 2 common course of action, but this is 
a mistake; elections are raised to a much higher plane 
when the pulpit unites to bring into prominence thos« 
great issues which underlie every election, which affect 
both parties, and which ‘fortunately are too ofter 
ignored by both. It is nothing less than a scandal and a 
disgrace to the Christian Church that for many years in 
England, and at the present time in America, hardly a 
voice was raised in the pulpit to bring home to the mind: 
of the citizens the treason to the commonwealth whiel 
was involved in the bribing of electors. Bribery went on 
in England unchecked by the Church, and nowhere did 
it flourish more flagrantly than under the shadow o 
cathedral spires. It was ultimately eut up by the roots, 
icious revival proceeding from the Churches, 
t Practices Act, passed by legislator 
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who were anxious to save their pockets from the exces- 
sive drain of clectoral expenses. 
WHAT THE CHURCH MIGHT DO. 

If the Church of God were organised as a unit for the 
furtherance of the cause of righteousness and justice and 
purity, it would find no difficulty in securing from 
every pulpit before any candidate was chosen a clear 
denunciation of the following principles :— 

1. That in the coming elections the citizens of all 
parties should inflexibly refuse to select as their candi- 
date for any position of trust a dishonest, cprrupt, or 
immoral man, it being contrary to sound policy and to 
the first precepts of religion to elect a law-breaker to bea 
law-maker. 

2. That in the conduct of the election both parties 
should be constantly reminded that a party-fight itself 
need not abrogate the ninth commandment, nor is charity 
less of a virtue during an election than any other time. 
At present, to such a pass have charity, passion, and 
reason come, that there are many good Christian men 
who, by their practice, show that they believe the con- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour,” does not hold in times of elections. 

3. That in deciding how to vote, conscience should be 
the supreme arbiter, and all effort to induce citizens to 
vote on one side or the other—not in deference to 
argument addressed to the reason, or appeals addressed 
to the heart, but by intimidation, corruption, or other 
base motives which appeal to self-interest — should be 
scouted as unworthy a Christian state and ,dangerous 
to a pure democracy. 

If these three principles were insisted upon in all the 
pulpits of any constituency on the eve of an election, it 
could hardly fail to purify the air, and raise the election 
to a higher plane than that to which it is at present too 
often grabbed by the wire-pullers and candidates, who 
often make a Dutch auction of principles, if by any 
means they can catch votes. These three general 
principles can be applied to every election, whether for 
the House of Commons or for local representative 
authorities; but each separate clection, as it comes 
round, aftords the preacher an opportunity of interesting 
his congregation in the public lite of their own locality 
by showing how closely connected are the principles of 


-the Gospel, which to them is responsible for salvation, 


with the issues of the board room and the council 
chamber. 
THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF CIVIC LIFE. 


Take for instance the question of the election of Boards 
of Guardians. The care of the poor, at one time exclu- 
sively undertaken by the Christian Church, is still a 
trust for which the Church is none the less responsible 
because it has delegated the duty to other hands. In 
Jike manner, education, which was at one time exclusively 
cared for by the Church, has passed into the hands of 
School. Boards. The duty of the Church remains intact; 
its exercise, however, in this case, as in the other, is 
confined to securing the election of competent and trust- 
worthy representatives to whom the task may safely be 
entrusted. The true priest of the Church in these latter 
days may enable his flock to see how closely united are 
the issues of the ballot-box with the day of judgment. 
For municipal contest involves questions relating to the 
health of the people, to their opportunities for recreation, 
to the housing of the poor, open spaces, to facilities for 
refreshment, and many other questions are all bound 
up with the election of the members of the town council. 
Interesting as may be the disquisitions concerning social 
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economy, or the Levitical code of the Jews who died 
three or four thousand years ago, they can hardly vie 
for practical importance with the intelligent discussion 
of questions upon which hang the issues of life and death 
for multitudes of our fellow-men. 

THE POWER OF THE CHURCH. 

If the Church acted as a unit, and its members and 
its ministers were prepared to place the triumph of 
moral questions upon which they were absolutely unani- 
mous before the delight of inflicting a beating upon candi- 
dates with some of whose views they disagreed, they could 
permanently raise the whole of our public life from the 
quagmire of self-interest and dishonesty into which it 
too often falls. ‘There would still be left all the joy and 
strife and the fierce delight of beating your adversary, 
but you would contend with him in an arena fit for 
civilised Christians to contend in, instead of permitting 
the contest to be fought amid slimy and putrid cess- 
pools of party malice and personal interest. Even if this 
were not the case, and the effort of the Church was fore- 
doomed to failure, the very attempt, although defeated in 
its immediate object, would indirectly secure a victory, 
hardly less important in dispelling the leaden indifference 
which weighs down so large a proportion of the electors. 
It is not only in the general inculcation of principles 
and the faithful preaching of the great doctrine upon 
which all Churches have agreed, that the Church can 
dispel the apathy of the community. If it were recog- 
nised that any section which takes no interest in the 
affairs of the whole community is a section that is 
like a dry and withered branch upon a tree, it is 
obvious no means should be left unemployed which 
would contribute to establish a bond of vital interest 
between every section and the local administrative bodies. 
A class that is unrepresented is a class that is, as a rule, 
interested, and there is no means of arousing interest in 
a family or a trade or a sect so patent as the selection of 
a candidate from such family, sect, or profession. The 
fact that men should be guided in the selection of 
candidates by consideration as to the influence which 
such selection would have in quickening the vital interest 
taken by any particular section of the community in 
public affairs is too often ignored. 


THE GOSPEL OF NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


Another great evil which is also more conspicuous in 
America than it is in the old country, is the disinclination 
of the educated, cultured, leisured class to take part in 
the work of local administration. The principle of 
noblesse oblige needs to be enforced from the pulpit, and 
the infamy of such selfish skulking adequately denounced. 
The parable of the talents, and the fact that from him to 
whom much has been given much will be required, 
supplies ample warrant for the faithful inculcation of the 
obligation of public service upon those well-to-do citizens 
who seorn to touch the burdens of municipal administra- 
tion with so much as the tip of one of their fingers. 
That a faithful discharge of the duties of a town 
councillor or a guardian of the poor is as much a 
religious service as local preaching, class leading, or 
taking holy orders, is a truth that no intelligent man 
will dispute, but which is practically never insisted upon 
in the majority of our pulpits. There are some Churches 
which do this thing, and do it with great gain, both to 
their spiritual life and the efficiency of the local 
administration. If all Churches followed suit, it could 
hardly fail to raise the level of civic life throughout the 
country. 
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Every Church is a cell in which a certain amount of 
energy is developed, every cell which can be brought into 
electrical contact with the public life of the town 
increases the vitality of that life, and to that extent, and 
promotes that keener interest in public affairs which is 
the best counteractor of the much-to-be-deplored apathy ; 
but it will probably be found that when the Churches 
enter in this fashion upon the political arena that some 
of them at least will find themselves inevitably impelled 
to go further; and hence we find that in many points we 
have manifestoes drawn up by associated Churches on the 
eve of an election, setting forth the moral issues involved 
in the questions that are raised by the programmes of 
opposing candidates, and advising in no uncertain terms 
how the electors should vote. In other cases which are 
frequent, but not so common, a Church or an association 
of Churches will proceed to pronounce an opinion as to 
which of the candidates or of the opposing parties 
appear in its judgment to be in accord with what the 
Church deems to be the right side of the moral issues 
which come before the clectors. In some cases the 
Church goes further, and not merely advises by manifes- 
toes and sermons, but places the whole machinery of its 
organisation at the disposal of the candidate whose cause 
appears to it to be identical with that of morality and 
progress. This course which is resented, and rightly 
resented, when the Church arrogates to itself the right to 
deny to any of the citizens the liberty of dissenting from 
its conclusions, is less open to condemnation when it 
merely takes the form of the activity of that Methodist 
Chureh which on the eve of the last County Council 
election in London suspended its prayer meetings and 
classes for a week in order that its Christian workers 
might spare all their time for canvassing for a candidate 
whose election meant the defeat of the interests of 
drunkenness and of immorality. 

THE SLIPPED BELT AND THE DRIVING-WHEEL. 

All this and much more might be brought home to the 
minds and consciences of all instructors of the people 
whether in press, in pulpit, or on platform. At present 
—to quote a familiar phrase of Mr. Morley’s—the belt 
has slipped from the driving-wheel, and the great 
machinery of organised Christianity revolves busily week 
by week without any direct connection with the collective 
life of the community. What the National Social Union 
seeks to do is to replace the belt upon the driving-wheel, 
and to utilise for the purification and elevation of the life 
of the village, the municipality, and the State the immense 
apparatus of the Church, which, however divided on 
speculative points and on questions of ritual, has never 
been more conspicuously one in spirit than it is to-day, 
when confronting the woes, the wants, and ideals of 
suffering humanity. 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIAL UNION. 
AMERICAN HINTS ON ORGANISATION, 

Tue work of the National Social Union is so wide and 
the extent of ground to be covered is so immense that 
suggestions as to the best means of organisation are very 
welcome from any quarter. I am therefore very glad to 
reprint here the substance of the proposals for organising 
a City Union for Practical Progress which Professor 
Thomas Will has contributed to the Arena for July. 
Some of his suggestions may not commend themselves to 
English workers, but there are others which might be 
adopted with great advantage :— 
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The time has now come wlien lovers of God and man in every 
city should seek each other out, and unite to save society. 
Until reformers as well as religionists can grasp the great 
truth that some sound and therefore helpful princip'+ lies at 
the basis of every creed that has secured wide acevj:tance 
among men; that every considerable body of peopl i 
for individual salvation or social deliverance is or has been 
inspire d by the vision of some face of the thousand-sided prism 
of truth, we can hope to do little, and our civilisation must 
prepare to follow Rome and Greece as these followed the heary 
civilisations that lay behind them. 

To organise the moral, religious and progressive forees in a 
city I would suggest the following :— 

1, Tue Programme.—The first requisite for solid reform 
work is a general and aggressive campaign of education. 

The national committee of the Union for Practical Progress 
has prepared the following programme of topics for the eonsidera- 
tion of unions throughout the country : Until the second Sunday 
in June, Child Labour ; July, Public Parks and Playgroun 
August, Prison Reform; September, Municipal Reform; 
October, The Problem of the Unemployed; November, Best 
Methods for Combating Political Corruption. 

For the benctit of Union workers and others who may 
interested in the programme, a copious bibliography for each 
topic will be prepared and published in good time by the Arena, 
the New York Voice, and such other publieatio IS a3 May be 
willing to lend their columns to aid the movement. 

2. THe Cxiass.—To a considerable extent the treatment 
accorded the above programme will be purely popular. In 
every considerable community, however, there should be some 
able and willing to do solid, scholarly work on the investigation 
of social and econemic questions. For the benefit of such 
classes for systematic study should be established. The 
Chautauqua movement has already proved the practicability 
of doing high-grade work out of college; while the possibili- 
ties of University Extension are superb. 

3. HELPERS AND SPEAKEnsS.—It should he the ; 
the Union for Practical Progress, as it is said t 
Roman Catholic chureh, to find a place and a work for 
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man, woman, and child, from greatest to least, whi 
organisation. A list of speakers should carly 
comprising first, men and women of prominence whe 


they may not have given special attention to social questions, 
are nevertheless interested in the objects of the moyement and 
willing to aid it by their presence and yoice. The list should 
contain, in the second place, professed students of economies, 
industrial and social problems and sociology; reformers and 
labour leaders and the like, especially those who are influential 
with any considerable class in society and are not, at the same 
time, so intemperate or ill-balanced as to be unable to con- 
tribute to the suecess of the movement. 

The speakers should be fully utilised. Engagements should 
be arranged for them to address labour and reform organisa- 
tions, ministers’ meetings, young people’s religions societies, 
Chautauqua meetings and the like, and also the regular Sunday 
evening meetings to be spoken of later 

The “ Helpers ” should include a multitude who are willing to 
perform clerical work, run errands, deliver letters, make 
engagements, circulate petitions, raise funds, talk Union in 
religious and social meetings or in private to their friends, and, 
in general, to do any work for which they are competent and 
by which they can aid the eause. 

4. THe Putrrr.—The Union must enlist the clergy. Some 
of these are beyond redemption. With those who have grown 
old in the belief that the sole duty of the preacher is to“ preach 
the {half} Gospel and administer the sacraments ” no time should 
be wasted. Others there are, however, especially among the 
younger men, whose minds have not yet crystallised, who 
recognise that the Chureh is for this world as well as for the 
next, and that, like the Church of the old régime, unless it 
lays hold of vital issues and thus justifies its existence. the 
time may come when it will have no existence to justify. 
These are the men to interest. ; ’ 

These clergymen, whether “ orthodox ” or “ heterodox,” who 
stand for the new civilisation, should be the right arm of such 
a moyement as this that seeks reverently, devoutly, heroically, 
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in the fear of God and for the love of man, to save the world 
before the day of its salvation is past. Let the Union leaders 
secure their churches, on reqular service occasions, for mass 
meetings at which the corporate conscience may be aroused, 
the mind awakened to the evils that confront us, and the will 
enlisted in the cause of human deliverance. Let services be 
held, Sunday after Sunday, at church after church, for the 
consideration, by Union speakers, of the special Union topic 
for the month, and, on the second Sunday in the month, let 
the pastor speak upon the Union topic. 

The clergy, like other social classes, business men, working- 
men, law makers, writers, must be instructed concerning the 
new issues, and the Union for Practical Progress provides the 
opportunity and the incentive for such instruction. 

Reformers who hoot at the idea of utilising the Chureh and 
the religious sentiment are like those who formerly laughed at 
steam and electricity. Once yoke religion to the car of social 
regeneration and the stars in their courses will fight for the 
cause. Let the religious Niagara be harnessed and set to work. 

5. Tue TRAVELLING ConcreGaTion.—It must now be con- 
ceded that most people in the United States do not attend 
church. Statistics published from time to time by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association conclusively prove this fact. Yet 
in every city there are many people who, if interrogated, will 
be found to remain away from church, not from hostility to 
religion, but from the feeling that ordinary religious services 
have little connection with actual life. If religion could be 
brought down from the clouds to dwell among men, and if 
its terminology could be translated into the speech of 
mortals, they would gladly scck once more the vacant pews 
Others, again, though pernaps caring little for religion as 
such, and regarding it as merely the survival of a primitive 
superstition, nevertheless recognise in the Church an in- 
fluential and powerful social institution, whose aid, if i 
could be secured, would be most valuable to the cause of 
social progress. Both of these classes can be reeruited in 
considerable numbers for the Travelling or [tinerant Congre- 
gation. Members of this body agree to attend, as often as 
practicable, the particular church in which the Union topic 
may chance to be discussed. Ministers, like other publie 
speakers and like managers of places of public instruction or 
amusement, like good houses. If, when asked to devote a 
service to the Union topic, the minister is informed at the same 
time that in case he complies the Travelling Congregation will 
be present and will pack the house to the doors, one can easily 
appreciate the potency of such an argument. Furthermore, 
ministers who are genuinely interested in the question of 
“reaching the masses” should hail the Union movement with 
enthusiasm, for the reason that, by co-operating with it, they 
can most effectually reach this army of the hitherto unchurched 
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now crowding to their doors. 

The particular church at which the Travelling Cougregation 
will meet should be regularly announecd in the newspapers in 
the column deyoted to Sunday Services. 

6. Tue YounG Prorue’s Misstonary Socrery.—-This society 
is composed of young people who believe that the dark 
continent of America is as worthy of salvation as is Africa or 
Asia, and who feel that the battle for civilisation must be fought 
here, rather than there where it has either long since ,been 
lost, or where the light of civilisation has not yet dawned. 
They prepare a list of the churches in their city or ncighbour- 
hood, together with a list of the prayer meetings, young people’s 
meetings, Bible classes, and all other services at which a 
stranger may speak. They then assign one of their number 
to visit church No. 1, another to church No. 2, another to 
No. 3, and so on until the number of churches is exhausted, 
At the appointed time cach young missionary appears at the 
meeting to which he was assigned, and, when opportunity 
offers, rises in his place to speak for the new Christianity, 
which is simply the Christianity of Christ. Having spoken 
his piece, advertised the new movement, and invited all inter- 
ested to the next missionary meeting, the young missionary 
stands ready, at the close of the service, to distribute literature 
concerning the work, or to talk to the few who may be 
interested to learn of something outside the grooves in which 
run their ordinary lives. 
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The next week another missionary appears at this same 
service, and the following week still a third, each rousing the 
inert to the demands of the new times; until, at last, one or 
more recruits are enlisted who will assume the task of carrying 
on the missionary work in their home church. Thus, one by 
one, the churches will be affiliated with the central body and 
led to co-operate in the general Union movement. 

This missionary work should not be confined to the churches, 
but should be extended to all the literary, social, and reform 
bodies in the city to which the missionaries can find access. In 
this way, in time, most or all of the altruistic and progressive 
organisations in the city can be so bound together and brought 
into such direct connection with the central body that prompt 
and effective co-operation will be made possible, and the 
agencies that work for good will be able to enjoy the advan- 
tages so fully appreciated and used by the agencies that make 
for self-seeking and social destruction. 

7. Tue CoLieGe AND oTHER Hicuer I[nsrirurions or 
Lueanntnc.—One of the freest of the forums that as yet survive 
the present decay of free institutions, is the college literary 
and debating society. All cities in which Unions are estab- 
lished should see to it that such colleges, seminaries, and the 
like as are within their reach are brought into the “ Inter- 
collegiate Debating Union.” 

8. THe Pre The reform editor, when not himself a 
mere organ grinder, will gladly give space to Union matter as 
soon as he appreciates its purpose and possibilities. These and 
all other papers into which even a three-line notice can be got 
should be assiduously cultivated. 

9, Mempersuip.—Any person in sympathy with the purposes 
and plans of the Union and willing to aid its work by contribu- 
tions, though small, of money or time, or both, should be 
admitted to the ranks of the local union, regardless of age, 
sex, class, colour or creed. 

That the government of the local union may be simple yet 
effective, it should provide for three bodies—the managing 
board, the executive committee and the advisory board. The 
managing board will be made up at the outset, of the dozen or 
two who are sufficiently interested in the work to shoulder the 
responsibility. Though close corporations have an unsavoury 
record, it will be necessary, for a time, that this body be sel!-per- 
petuating. The managing board will have full and final power 
for the settlement of all local questions. It should employ a 
seerctary whose entire time may be devoted to the Union work. 
It should mect at stated times, and oftener, if necessary, at the 
call of the secretary. 

The managing board will elect and delegate power to the 
executive committee, a small body—say of five members, 
including the seeretary—who, in the intervals between the 
mectings of the managing board, will attend to the Union 
work. The chief burden, however, will rest upon the shoulders 
of the secretary, who should, therefore, be selected with great 





eare. 

Religious, semi-religious, reform, labour and_ progressive 
bodies of all sorts should be invited to affiliate themselves to 
the local union, and to clect, for a period of one year or more, a 
representative to the local advisory board, It should be the 
duty of this representative to write at least annually to the 
local secretary, suggesting topics for discussion, lines of work 
to be taken up or abandoned, improvements in methods, and 
any other matters that may seem to him caleulated to promote 
the efficiency of the work. Through the existence of such a 
board the evils of excessive centralisation may be avoided and 
the managers of the local union may be kept in touch with the 
affiliated organisations. 

That a local union organised on the above lines, or any 
organisation desiring to work with the National Union, may 
become affiliated to the National Union, it is desirable, though 
not imperative, that such body adopt the name, “ The Union 
for Practical Progress.” It is required that it shall adopt the 
national programme, also thot it shall make monthly reports to 
the national secretary. These reports should state the num- 
ber of letters sent out to clergymen and to organisations whose 
co-operation is desired, and the number of replies received, 
specifying how many of these were favourable and how many 
unfavourable. The reports should contain such news notes as 
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may be of value to the national committce and such general 
suggestions as the local secretary may desire, or may be in- 
structed by his home organisation to make, 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LABOUR 
COMMISSION. 

Tue need for such an organisation as the National 
Social Union, which would, at least, attempt to bring the 
combined pressure of all those who are anxious to 
promote the progress towards a better social ideal, may be 
aptly illustrated by reference to the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Labour. That body, which 
was one of the most influential ever appointed to inquire 
into the conditions of industry in our country, after three 
years, in the course of which it published sixty-one blue 
books containing 14,8738 folio pages, drew up in its final 
report a great many recommendations, some of which 
can be put into operation by local action and some by 
the administrative power of Ministers of the Crown while 
the majority can only be acted upon after legislation. In 
either case the one indispensable preliminary of getting any- 
thing done is to have a steady pressure of public opinion 
kept up in favour of carrying out these recommendations 
whether locally or through the Imperial Parliameut. 
As these suggestions are not included in the programme 
of either of the two great political parties, there is little 
likelihood of their being brought into operation for a 
good long time to come. If, however, there were in every 
constituency a federative centre composed of the best 
men and women in the community, whose special interest 
it was to look after the general welfare and to bring the 
collective pressure of all associated effort to bear in the 
most effective manner either upon the local authorities or 
the Parliamentary representatives, we should not have 
long to wait before secing many of the recommendations 
of the Commission carried into effect. The personnel of 
the Commission, even when we confine ourselves to those 
who signed the majority report, was very strong, and it 
is difficult to conceive of a more influential body of 
opinion than that represented by the following names: 

The Duke of Devonshire, Mr. David Dale, Sir M. Hicks- 
Seach, Messrs. A. J. Mundella, L. H. Courtney, J. Collings, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Edward Harland, Mr. W. 'T’. Lewis, 
Professor Marshall, Messrs. G. W. Balfour, ‘T’. Burt, J. C. 
Bolton, A. Hewlett, T. H. Ismay, G. Livesey, 8. Plimsoll, 
E. Trow, and W. Tunstill. 

It will be seen that theminority report which is appended, 
signed by four working men, and Sir John Gorst’s report 
in favour of arbitration, are with some significant ex- 
ceptions in substantial accord with most of the majority 
report so far as it goes. They only differ from it by 
wishing to go further. The majority report, omitting 
these exceptions, may therefore be regarded as the 
irreducible minimum of reforms which are necessary to 
remove from British industry those evils which at present 
impede its prosperity and content. But at present, and 
until such an organisation as the National Social Union 
is formed, there is no organisation which will see to it 
that the recommendations are attended to and that these 
indispensable necessary improvements are made. 

The recommendations, omitting the mere negatives, 
are summed up by the Meonomic Review as follows :— 

ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 

1. (a) Special industrial tribunals for deciding questions 
arising upon existing agreements should not be systematically 
and generally established ; but (>) town and county councils 
should be given powcr to take the initiative in the creation of 
special tribunals for defined districts or trades, more or less 
after the pattern of the French Conseils de Pru@hommes. Courts 
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thus created “might be invested with powers of hearing, and 
(when unable to bring about an amicable settlement in court 
between the parties) deciding cases which might be brought 
before them, arising out of express or implied contract as 
between employers and employed within the area of their 
jurisdiction. These powers W uld be the same as those 
exercised in these cases by county courts or magistrates.” 
(¢) Powers of this kind should not be conferred upon the 
voluntary trade or district boards of conciliation which already 
exist. 

3. (a) The Board of Trade should be authorised “to take 
the initiative in aiding, by advice and local negotiations, the 
establishment of voluntary boards conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in any district or trade; and, further, to nominate, upon 
vikmen interested, a con- 
ciliator or board of cx t when any trade conflict 
may actually exist or be apprehended 

(b) The Board of Trade should be author d, as is propose d 
inthe Conciliation Bill now before Parliament, to inquire into the 
circumstances of labour disputes, and to invite the parties to 
meet with a view to amicable settlement of the difference be- 
tween them. 

t. “A public department” should be given power “to 
appoint, upon the receipt of a sufficient application from the 
parties interested or from local | oneiliation, a suit- 
able person to act as arbitrator, cither alone or in conjunction 
with local boards, or with as: ippointed by the employers 


and workmen concerned, acco to the circumstances of 


the application of employers and 
nciliation to 


M irds or 





each case.” 
A LABOUR DEPARTMENT AND LABOUR REGISTRIES. 
3d. (4) The yarious statistical administrative functions 
connected with industrial matters which are now divided 
among several Government departments sliould not be concen- 
trated and brought together under a single department, but the 
confusion and overlapping with regard tothe sanitary regula- 
tion of workshops and factories should be remedied. The 
Trade Unionist minority, on the other hand, are strongly in 
favour of a single efficient Labour Department. 

(Lb) At least part of the information published in the Labour 
Gazette should appear at more frequent intervals. 

(¢) The Labour Department and the Labour Gazette should 
le prepared to Zive advice and assistance to private associations 

wv local authorities who intend to form, or have formed, labour 
ecvistries. 

(7) The Labour Department should be entrusted with the 
duty of forming a stat of skilled inyestigators, to take a 
proper industrial census and do much of the miscellaneous 
work now entrusted to temporary commissions and their 
assistants. 

(¢) The Labour Department should publish information as 
to the busy and slack times of seasonal trades, for the 
cuidance of those private persons and public authorities “ who 
are willing to go out of their way a little in order to confer a 
benefit, both material and moral, on the working classes.” 

(/') Publie authorities, in more prosperous times, should 
prepare plans for works that are nevded but not urgent, and 
hold them in readiness for times of depression. 

(q) The Labour Department should publish information as 
to the action of public authorities “in inviting in suitable 
cases suitable contracts for the material needed, and for the 
work to be done on it, or for parts f that work, and especially 
in inviting associated bodics of working men to tender for the 
latter.” 

THE HOURS OF THE WORKING DAY, 

6. (b) The powers of the Secret iry of State to establish special 
rules for the conduct of dangerous and unhealthy occupations 
should be expressly extended so as to include the regulation of 
hours in such industries. Regulations of the Secretary, with 
regard to the hours of women and young persons, “might” be 
final, “but when they direetly relate to the hours of adult 
workmen they should be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
before becoming law.” 

(c) Legal overtime, under the Factory and Workshop Aet, 
1878, sect. 53, should be reduced in the case of adults, and 
abolished in the case of young persons. 
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(d) The Factory and Workshop Acts should be extended to 
laundries. 

INTIMIDATION. 

8. The Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875 
(Picketing) should be amended by substituting “ Uses or 
threatens to use violence to,” for “Uses violence to or 
intimidates.” 

SWEATING. 

9. (a) All occupiers of workshops (excluding domestic work- 
shops), and “perhaps” all occupiers of factories, in certain 
rather vaguely suggested trades or arcas, should be compelled 
to take out a sanitary certificate. 

(6) Penalties for breach of this regulation should be made 
recoverable from the immediate owner if they cannot be 
obtained from the occupier. 

(c) All contractors and shopkeepers in the trades or areas 
dealt with should. be compelled to keep lists of outworkers, 
and to take proper precautions that no work is done by them 
in uncertificated workshops. 

SAILORS. 

10. (Seamen.) (a) Institutions like the Shipping Federation 
and the Seamen’s Union should be licensed by the Board of 
Trade to supply seamen. 

(b) The regulation space for each seaman on board ship 
should be increased from seventy-two to one hundred and 
twenty cubic fect in the case of new ships. 

(c) Payment of allotted wages should be made fortnightly 
instead of monthly. 

(d) Medicines put on board ships should be certified by tie 
chemist who supplies them. 

(e) Some qualification should be required from ships’ cooks. 

(f) Nominces of the Board of Trade on local marine 
boards should be as far as possible persons who are not 
shipowners. 

HOMES OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

11. (Agricultural Labour.) (a) Owners of all houses let at a 
rental of less than £10 a year should be obliged to make an 
annual return to the sanitary authority stating the number of 
persons in each cottage, their sex and age, and also whether 
the house is in good sanitary and general condition. 

(b) The medical officer of health should not be allowed to 
take private practice. He should be appointed by the County 
Council, and should not be removable without the consent of 
the Local Government Board. Where the expense would be 
too great for a single sanitary district, combinations should be 
resorted to. 

(c) For the purpose of building cottages, State loans should 
be made to landowners in Great Britain at the lowest rate of 
interest which would secure the State from loss. 

(d) The suggestions made by one of the assistant com- 
missioners, Mr. O’Brien, for improving the procedure with 
regard to the building of cottages under the Labourers 
(ireland) Acts should be considered. 

THE MINORITY REPORT. 

The minority report is signed by Messrs. Abraham, Austin, 
Mawdsley, and Mann. The recommendations made by this 
group of commissioners are very numerous and detailed. An 
attempt to summarise them is apt to give an impression of 
vagueness which is entirely absent from the original text. 
They are classified under eleven headings :— 
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1. The Sweated Trades,—* Home work ” should be diminish] 
and discouraged in various ways. 

2. Hours of Labour.—An eight-hours day should be adopte 
at once by all Government establishments, whether imperi: 
or local, and should be enforced by special legislation fi 
mines and textile factories. Itshould be gradually introduc: 
into other trades by a system of provisional orders. 

3. The Factory Department.—The present Factory and Min: 
Departments of the Home Office, the Labour Department « 
the Board of Trade, and the Registry of Friendly Socicti« 
should be amalgamated, and eventually placed under a Cabinct 
Minister for Labour; The system of regulation and inspectio 
should be improved and extended in certain directions. 

4. Seamen.—A normal eight-hours day should be introduc 
by means of a compulsory manning seale. Lasears should not 
exceed a fixed proportion of the crew. The cubic space per 
man should be 120 cubic feet, the system of allotting wage 
should be amended, and certain further provisions as to thi 
crew’s food should be made. Seamen should have electe 
representatives on local marine boards. 

5. Women Workers.— The number of women inspector 
should be inereased, and the employment of women in white 
lead manufacture should be prohibited 

6. The Agricultural Labourers.—Parish councils should b 
given power to build cottages. No “new individual land- 
owners ” should be created by legislation, but further facilitic- 
for hiring land should be given, An honourable pension fron 
public funds, as recommended by Mr, Charles Booth, should b 
granted to all aged persons alike. 

7. Employers’ Liability —Another attempt to pass the lat: 
Bill should be made, and its principle should be applied to al! 
persons in Government employment without waiting f.) 
legislation. 

8. The Unemployed. — Public authorities should be mor 
careful in giving out orders and executing works. so as not t: 
add to seasonal fluctuations of employment. A London dock 
board should be formed. For the residuum labour colonic: 
should be tried. 

9. Conditions of Public Employment.—Government should bi 
a model employer. “The minimum wages of any able-bodie: 
adult man in public employment in London should, at ans 
rate, not be less than 24s. a week. For adult women ii 
London, the County Council minimum of 18s. a week might b: 
adopted, though equal wages ought to be paid for equal wor 
whether performed by man or woman. In other localities 
where the cost of living is less, the minimum might vary 
accordingly, but we think that in no case should a lower rat 
than 21s. be paid to adult men, The minimum should b 
periodically reconsidered with a view to its being raised 
whenever practicable.” Contractors should be dispensed wit! 
as far as possible, and, when they are employed, they should 
be bound to pay union rates of wages. 

10. Conciliation and Arbitration—Arbitration should bi 
based on an inquiry whether the existing conditions ar 
consistent with efficient citizenship, and the Labour Depart - 
ment should be empowered to order compulsory inspections © 
accounts. 

The Report of the Trade Unionist Minority has bee 
reprinted in pamphlet form, price 2d., by the Manchestex 
Labour Press, Tib Street, Manchester. 
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JHE CHRONICLES OF JHE CIVIC CHURCH. 
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THE PROPAGANDA IN THE COUNTRY. 

As the lecture season is approaching, it may spare me 
and my friends some trouble and relieve me from a con- 
siderable mass of correspondence, if I were to state here 
distinctly that I am not open to proposals to deliver 
lectures either on Sundays or other days, or to address 
meetings, or to conduct services, religious or otherwise, 
in London or any other parts of the country. My work 
is writing, rather than speaking, and let every cobbler 
stick to his last. The only exceptions I make are in 
those cases in which appeals are made to me to speak in 
connection with movements which have sprung out of 
my advocaty of certain policies in the Review or 
Reviews. For instance, I have always held myself bound 
to attend meetings and speak, wherever any earnest men 
or women are taking action to found a Civie Centre or 
branch of the National Social Union, under whatever 
name it may be called. I cannot leave town in the last 
week in each month, when I am hard driven with the 
work of getting out the Review, but with that exception 
[ do not think [ have ever refused to attend a conference 
or to address a meeting summoned for the formation of a 
Civie Centre. At the same time it is right to state that 
when I do go to any town or district to speak for the Civie 
Centre, | do not refuse to put in as much speaking as 
is desired and that I have time and strength and disposi- 
tion tor. I am, for instance, going down to Dudley on 
October 8th and 9th in order to speak at the meeting 
which will launch the Dudley Christian Social Union, 
and at the same time I have undertaken to speak three 
times on the Sunday before the Monday’s public meeting ; 
but, if it had not been for the public meeting on the 
Monday, I would never have undertaken the Sunday 
services. It is necessary to be explicit on this matter, 
because I am continually receiving applications from 
friends in all parts of the country which have no connec- 
tion whatever with the specific work to which I have 
confined my public utterances on the platform. I hope 
that this explanation will suffice. 


THE PROPOSED ARREST OF ARMAMENTS. 

THE outbreak of war between China and Japan has 
somewhat abated the disposition which prevailed in high 
places to take up the question of arresting any further 
increase of armaments. ‘The word has gone forth that 
while the object commands earnest sympathy, “ the 
moment is not propitious,” and, that being the case, 
the presentation of the memorial is delayed for a time. 
Those who have not yet signed it have, therefore, 
time to record their signatures. Among the additional 
signatures received last month ineluded the Archbishop 
of Armagh (Dr. Gregory), the Mayors of Liverpool, De- 
vizes, Kye, Middleton, Penhryn, Peterborough, Prestwich, 
Southwold and Sudbury. Half-a-dozen were Members of 
Parliament, the Chairman of the School Boards of 
Bridgewater, Falmouth and Workington, the Chairman 
of Salop County Council. Several Chairmen of Boards of 
(mardians and about a dozen editors. The press and 
sympathisers who want additional forms for signatures 
can obtain them from the Hon. Secretary of the Arbitra- 
tion Alliance. 


THE QUESTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Tne approach of winter brings the question of the 
unemployed once more to the front. The subject is one 
of the most pressing, and at the same time the most 


difficult with which society is at present confronted. 
There are two principles which it is to be hoped will be 
constantly kept in mind, especially by those who are 
desirous of taking effective action in this matter. The 
first is that the proper legal authorities at whose door the 
Institution leaves the responsibility of providing for the 
unemployed are the Boards of Guardians. Henee it is of 
the first importance that at the elections of the Guardians, 
the best men and women to be found in the locality 
should be prevailed upon to come forward as candidates. 
The second point is whether the work is undertaken by 
the Board of Guardians or the municipality, or by privat 
charity ; nothing can be done wisely that is done ignorantly 
Whatever plan may be suggested for dealing with this 
difficulty, every one agrees that the first thing is to ascer- 
tain the facts as to the numbers, the condition, and the 
needs of the unemployed. I am glad to see that the 
Mayor of Liverpool has appointed a commission for the 
purpose of taking evidence on this subject. His example 
might be followed with advantage by other towns, 


MAIDSTONE. 

[I am glad to learn that as the result of the public 
meeting which was held in Maidstone in July, there is a 
good prospect of the formation of an influential and 
representative Civic Centre in the capital of Kent. Th 
committee was appointed at the meeting in question 
which has since enlarged its members. A meeting of the 
clergy, ministers, and a number of laymen, under the 
presidency of the vicar, on the 12th of October, has been 
summoned to discuss the social problem. 


SUNDERLAND CIVIC CENTRE. 

THE committee appointed at the public meeting 
recently held in Sunderland, has met and decided to 
reassemble in October, when the following propositions 
will be taken into consideration as the basis for united 
action :— 

1, That the objects of the Civie Church should be to divid 
the town into sections, and to make inquiries 28 to tli 
physical and moral condition of the people. 

2. To tind out who were 
victims of drink. 

3. To visit the workhouse, police cells,and lodging-houses, «ce. 

t. To take an active part at elections in order to get suitable 
eandidates for guardians, councillors, and members for school 
boards, irrespective of party politics 

5. To endeavour to provide work or homes for fallen women, 
thieves and tramps. : 

6 To co-operate with authorities, draw their attention to 
certain evils, and prosceute law breakers. 

7. That the future Committee should be representative of 
the different organisations and Christian agencies at work in 
the town. 

There was a general agreement among the members of 
the committee that co-operation on these lines was 
desirable and possible. 


BRIGHTON. 

THe Brighton Civic Centre recently memorialised the 
town council in relation to the establishment of municipal 
lodging-houses, and, much to the dismay of some of the 
reactionary citizens, the town council has passed a reso- 
lution in favour of establishing such an institution. It may 
be noted that the Croydon municipal lodging-house which 
was opened a short time ago, has been so successful that 
it is likely to be enlarged at the licensing sessions. At 
the last annual meeting of the civic centre of Brighton, 
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considerable complaint was made as to the number of 
public-houses, and a very effective map showing the 
position of all the licensed houses by a black dot, served 
to emphasise the fact that drink shops in Brighton are 
almost. like the frogs in Egypt. At the last month’s 
licensing sessions, an attempt was made to do something, 
however small, towards reducing the evil, but nothing is 
likely to be very effective until side by side with the 
alcoholic taverns, there are bright, clean, and well- 
managed restaurants and cafés, which will supply both 
recreation and refreshment apart from intoxicants. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

AxTHoUGH in Portsmouth there has been no attempt 
to form a Civic Centre or Social Union on the basis that 
has been found possible in Brighton, Manchester, Glasgow 
and elsewhere, the nucleus of such a centre exists in the 
shape of the Social Purity Association, which has been 
bestirring itself with considerable effect in the local 
municipal affairs. Of this, evidence was given last 
month, when the attention of the municipal authorities 
was called forcibly to the scandalous extent to which 
Portsmouth is delivered over into the hands of the 
publicans. Portsmouth is said to have one public-house 
to every hundred and fifty-three of the population, a 
larger proportion than in any other town in the 
Kingdom, and as might be expected with such a 


~ strongly entrenched and numerous garrison, the brewers 


and publicans practically dominate the town. Against 
this influence, which makes itself felt with evil conse- 
quences, the Watch Committee, the Social Purity 
Association, which is headed by Canon Jacobs, 
and has representatives of the best Nonconformist 
Churches on its committee, has undertaken to wage 
war. Publie opinion has been stirred, and at the 
licensing sessions held last month the struggle was 
formally begun; the result is still to be seen. It 
is to be hoped that the public-spirited citizens 
who are endeavouring to purify and elevate the local 
administration of affairs in Portsmouth, will be able to 
rally to their ranks the Catholics and others who are at 
present outside. There will be great need for the assist- 
ance of all good citizens at the coming elections. 


CARDIFF. 

At the August meeting of the council of the Cardiff 
Social Reform Union, the secretary (Mr. Perey ‘homas) 
reported that the reply of the Cardiff School Board with 
reference to the opening of playgrounds after school 
hours and on Saturdays, was to the effect that the board 
still declined to open them unless adequate police super- 
vision was Obtainable. The Watch Committee is to be 
asked for a supply of policemen. A copy of a drink map 
of Cardiff, which had been drawn up by Mr. A. T. Davies, 
agent of the United Kingdom Alliance for South Wales, 
was laid before the mecting, and report made as to the 
cost of printing copies of it. The question of improper 
posters was brought forward, and the secretary was 
instructed to communicate with the Chief Constable and 
chairman of the Watch Committee, seeking their interven- 
tion, as wellvas those responsible for the exhibition of the 
posters. 

, OUR LANTERN DEPARTMENT. 

For some time past I have felt that if full justice were 
to be done to the development of the Lantern mission 
for political, social, and educational work, it was neces- 
sary to place that department under independent manage- 
ment. I have therefore made arrangements that the 
responsibility of caring for its future progress will be 


OF REVIEWS. 


handed over to Mr. Le Couteur, who takes Mr. F, N. 
Eaton as a colleague. These gentlemen will as far as 
practical carry out the ideas embodied in the Lantern 
mission, and I hope that the efforts hitherto made will 
form a basis for more extensive work. It is an article of 
faith with me that the Lantern is invaluable to those 
who are engaged in any kind of teaching, and the letters 
which have reached me from all classes of society, at home 
and abroad, emphasise the fact that the Lantern, as a 
teaching adjunct, is but still in its infancy. Some time 
ago I tried to obtain a “ Lantern Bible” worthy of the 
name, but difficulties appeared of one kind and another 
which made it impossible for me to carry out my idea; 
but I am glad to hear that Messrs. Le Couteur and Eaton 
have well-founded hopes of filling the want so much felt. 
All correspondence, inquiries, ete., hitherto sent to the 
Lantern Department, 18, Pall Mall East, should now 
be addressed to Messrs. Le Couteur and Eaton, 29, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 


CATHOLICS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Tne Pope has written one or two letters this last month 
urging upon Catholics to be up and doing, and to take a 
more active part in the study of the social question, and 
also to make their influence felt in political spheres 
where social questions are dealt with. The advice, 
although primarily addressed to members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, is good for all, and it is to be hoped 
that at the coming elections for the parish and district 
councils and for boards of guardians, that the Pope’s 
advice may be taken to heart. There is a disposition on 
the part of the Catholic clergy in some districts to 
hold - aloof from the combined efforts from which 
alone the influence of the Christian religion can make 
itself felt on local authorities. This is partly due to 
the mistaken idea that it is impossible to co-operate 
with the ministers of other Churches without recognising 
their organisations as Churches, and this, of course, to 
those who believe there is no Church outside the Roman 
Communion would be a fatal obstacle. But co-operation 
on the basis of common fellowship or of common appeal 
to the moral and religious instincts of mankind, in no 
way entails the recognition of the spiritual pretensions 
of those with whom you co-operate. If in any locality 
the Roman Catholic priest or bishop believes he is the 
only accredited representative of the Church of Christ 
in that locality it is incumbent on him to live up to his 
belief and to make himself the leader of all those who 
are in*sympathy with the ethical, social, or political 
bodies which he has in view in order to attain his end. 
But if, as often happens, there is no attempt made by the 
priest or prelate to live up to the standard, then surely 
they ought not to refrain from giving their co-operation 
to other persons, even although they may be outside the 
Church, but seek their help in the furtherance of objects 
common to all men of goodwill. 


A FIELD FOR SOCIAL PROPAGANDA. 

WueEn at Grindelwald a very interesting discussion 
took place in which Mr. Blackham, the founder of the 
movement, took part, on Mr. Westrope’s paper on 
“ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Associations.” Both 
within and without the churches earnest men and women 
are waking up to the fact that in this new, popular, 
simple Sunday service there lies a promising field for 
social propaganda, of which advantage should be taken 
by all who wish to enlist the cream oi our artisans 
in that form of practical religion that is known as 
the service of man. Mr. Perriam, the President of 
the Ripley Street P. 8. A. Association of Bradford, has 
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been good enough to send me their balance- sheet 
for the last half-year, together with other information 
relating to the movement in that district. Mr. Perriam 
says they have 768 members, and the chapel is crowded 
out every Sunday afterncon, so that they may be said to 
have reached the limit of their membership. The balance- 
sheet shows that there was raised in the half-year for all 
purposes about £130, nearly £70 of which was returned 
to the members in the shape of prize-books. 

From Liverpool also Mr. Nuttall reports a very flourish- 
ing condition of affairs in connection with their P. 8. A. 
There, in the Great George Street Chapel Brotherhood, 
which has been in existence for three years, the congre- 
gations keep up in all weathers, and the interest and 
attention of the men continue unabated. In connection 
with this brotherhood, besides the usual book scheme by 
which the weekly subscription is used to provide the 
members with the nucleus of the library, they have a 
Tontine sick and birth society, and a benevolent fund for 


giving substantial aid to members who are in need of 


temporary assistance, and they have also an ambulance 
class. 

The P.S. A. movement has now attained a membership 
of 100,000, and it has its monthly journal, but there is 
still need for the establishment of a weekly organ which 
would be to the P. S.A. what the War Cry has been to 
the Salvation Army. Social reformers who can address 
public mectings effectively are urged to put themselves 
into communication with the local leaders of the P.S. A. 
movement in their district ; telling, earnest speakers with 
the love of man in their hearts, and an intelligible tongue 
in their heads, are much in request,and I believe that 
in the coming winter the P.S.A. will be increasingly 
used for the purposes of helpful service. 

The Forlorn and Lonely. 

A LApy in Hampstead, signing herself “ Yours in 
sympathy with sorrow,” writes me the following : 

In chapter five of your Chicago book you say, * How many 
must there be in every Clty who are echoing the ery of the 
forlorn and lonely carpenter!” How may one get into 
communication with them? [ am not strong, but in the 
evening of life have abundant leisure, and to talk over trouble 
and sympathise with the lonely is just work I can do. As I 
have only two rooms in the house of another lady I cannot 
issue general invitations, but I could receive one at a time, or 
have a little stroll and chat on the heath. Where should I 
find the counterpart of your plaintive Irishman? All you say 
in this chapter is the echo of what I have felt for years! 
Perhaps you could give me the address of someone like-minded 
in this neighbourhood—as well as introduce me to some lonely 
folks. . 

I shall be glad to forward any communications on this 
subject to the lady in question; possibly out of this 
suggestion something practical may grow. 


Mr. Frower, the able, energetic, and enthusiastic editor 
of the Arena, paid a brief visit to London last month. He 
sailed for New York on the 3lst of August. The Union for 
Practical Progress, which has been established under the 
zegis of the Arena, continues to make headway. 

“ Boston—the City of God” is the bold title of a plea 
for civic advance which Rev. C. G. Ames contributes to 
the New England Magazine for August. He deplores the 
lack of public spirit and indifference to civic affairs, 
which is the curse of American cities. “'The Holy City,” 
he says, “ is to come by the ordinary method of evolution. 
It is to be the outgrowth of the present Boston by the 
double process of selecting and preserving the best, while 
shedding off and rejecting the second best and the 
inferior.” 
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CIVIC CHRISTIANITY IN ALASKA. 

A STRIKING illustration of the good that can be done 
by blending the civie spirit with religion is furnished by 
Miss Lucy Washburn to the August Cosmopolitan in her 
“Summer Tour in Alaska ”: 


Thirty-five years ago William Duncan, a young English 
missionary, began work at Fort Simpson, B.C. Such were the 
evil influences of the trading post, that he persuaded those 
Indians wishing to lead a better life to start a fresh settlement, 
where he taught them the arts of civilisation and the practice 
of Christianity . .. The village throve, in spite of interested 
traders, until it roused the jealousy of officials, and the now 
improved lands were to be wrested from the Indians. Mr, 
Duncan, appealing to Government, received the grant of an 
island in Alaska; and the Indians, lcaving 
established by thirty years of effort, followed him with what 
they could carry in their canoes. Inthe rains and snows of an 
Alaskan winter, these new Pilgrims landed on a forest-covered 
shore. Despite poverty, remoteness, and climate, with only a 





their homes, 





little pecuniary help, they have in tive years, under their in- 
spiring leader, built neat homes, church and school. buildings, 
a saw-mill, a general store, and a salmon-cannery, cach family 


encouraged to own a share in these co-operative industries 


A PRACTICAL CREED, 

The “ Declaration of Residents” may well be studied. 
i We, the people of Metlahkatlan, Alaska, in order to secure 
to ourselves and our posterity the blessings of a Christian 
home, do severally subscribe to the following rules: To 
reverence the Sabbath, to attend divine worship, to take the 
Bible for our rule of faith, to regard all true Christians as our 
brethren, and to be truthful, honest, and industrious; to be 
faithful to the government of the United States; to render 
our yotes for the election of the town council, and to obey the 
orders of said council; to attend to the education of our 
children; to totally abstain from intoxicants, gambling, and 
heathen customs; to strictly carry out all sanitary regulations 
necessary for the health of the town; to utilise the land we 
hold, and identify ourselyes with the progress of the settle- 
ment. 

An equally close connection between religious faith and 
municipal duty would he welcome nearer home. 


The Need for Winter Gardens. 

Av the Congress of Public Health, which was held at 
King’s College last month, Lord Meath read a paper 
and proposed a resolution in favour of establishing winter 
cardens in London. The suggestion was carried unani- 
mously after a speech from a Glasgow gentleman, who 
stated that in Glasgow they had spent eighteen thousand 
pounds in establishing a winter garden, and had intro- 
duced a system of penny concerts, the receipts of which 
had met the expenditure and left a balance over. 


THe United Service Mayazine is a valuable number this 
month. Colonel F. Maurice gives 2 welcome elucidation 
of the course of the Korean war in his “Summary of 
Events,” with map. This feature is, we are glad to note, 
to be continned every month as long as the war lasts. 
Mr. H. W. Wilson pleads for more and larger cruisers, 
and urges the use of liquid fuel as in Italian and French 
men-of-war. It is easily stoked, gives off next to no 
smoke, is not ignited by ordinary shells, can be readily 
pumped from one vessel to another, thus making “ coal- 
ing” at sea casy, and makes higher speeds possible. Mr. 
A. S. White’s plea for the purchase ofa sure foothold in 
the Pacific in view of the Inter-Ocean Canal, and the 
editor’s reminder that beginning war without declaring 
it is the rule, have claimed notice elsewhere. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 

THE suggestion made in these columns that the time 
was ripe for the revival of the historical pilgrimage is 
bearing fruit in both continents. The Congregationalist 
of August 16th publishes an interesting account of the 
pilgrimage conducted in the Eastern States under the 
auspices of the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. The writer says :— 

To W. T. Stead, Albert Shaw and Lyman P. Powell and 
their Review or Reviews articles, setting forth the merits of 
the idea, must be given the credit for a renewal of an impulse, 
and to the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching is due the financial and moral backing which enabled 
Mr. Powell to plan for and so successfully carry out the idea. 

The pilgrims paid £10 each. There were more than 
forty of them. They left Philadelphia on July 30th and 
returned on August 8th. At Boston they were joined by 
many who did not make the pilgrimage, but who were 
glad to profit by the advantages the pilgrims secured. 
The pilot and spokesman of the company was Professor 
Lyman P. Powell, one of the University Extension 
lecturers and a specialist in American history. Twenty 
of the pilgrims were teachers in colleges, private and 
public schools, two were lawyers, two clergymen, one a 
physician, three business men, one an artist, one a libra- 
rian, and the others “stay at homes ”—their self-imposed 
title. 

The following is a brief sketch of the itinerary of the 
pilgrimage :— 

They saw and thoroughly inspected Independence Hall and 
Christ Church, Philadelphia; the Wadsworth House, the site 
of the Chart*r Oak, Hartford, Ct.; the Old South Mecting 
House, the Old State House, Faneuil Hall, Christ Church, 
Bunker Hill, and the ancient cemeteries, Boston; the Wash- 
ington Elm, Harvard University buildings, the interior of the 
Longfellow House and the exterior of Elmwood, Cambridge ; 
the monuments along the line of the British march to and 
from Coneord; the interior of the Monroe Tavern, the scene 
of the fight, the Old Belfry, the house where Paul Revere 
awakened Sam Adams and John Hancock, Lexington; the 
battleground with its monuments, the homes and graves of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and the Alcotts, the interiors 
of the Old Manse and the Wayside, Concord; the birthplace 
of Hawthorne, Salem; the many relics at Plymouth, not 
excepting the Rock; the headquarters of Washington, New- 
burgh, N.Y.; West Point and the many points on the Hudson 
identified with Washington, ete; the site of John André’s 
capture, the old Dutch church, Sleepy Hollow, the grave and 
home of Washington Irving, Tarrytown; the points of Revolu- 
tionary fame in and about New York, the College of the City 
of New York, the offices of the Century, New York City; and 
a tour of the territory of the campaign of Trenton, including 
visits to.the battlegrounds of Princeton and Trenton. 

Now when it is remembered that in each place the pilgrims 
had the benefit of the presence and illuminating guidance and 
instruction of the best local historian, and that almost in- 

ariably, either*before or after the day’s journey, they heard a 
, taphic, terse statement made of the essential facts and ideas 

at which the city or town in which they were stood, it will be 

etter understood what a rare opportunity was enjeyed. 

And this suggests another most unusual feature of the pil- 
grimage, viz., the alacrity with which so many distinguished 
men gave up business or recreation to render aid and give 
delight by their presence; and to many a pilgrim who for 
years had been reading about or reading the intellectual pro- 
duct of such men and women, it was quite as stimulating and 
satisfying to see the notable men and women of to-day as it 
was to see the sacred but inanimate edifices, parchments and 
things of the past. 
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Not only did the presence and co-operation of so many dis- 
tinguished men show the popular estimate of the worth of thx 
idea. Everywhere the leading citizens of the communitics 
visited—sometimes as individuals banded together for the 
occasion, oftener acting through old and established socicties, 
like the Lexington and Newburgh Historical Societies, or thi 
Salem Essex Institute—took it upon themselves to provid: 
guides, transportation and dclectables. 


EDUCATION BY EXCURSION. 

Tue tyranny of the book is rapidly following thie 
tyranny of the birch. Realities—rather than what has 
been printed about realities—are bezinning to take the 
foremost place in education. And among the many factors 
working in this direction must be reckoned a wise use of 
the school excursion. According to a valuable article by 
Mr. J. M. Rice, in the Cevtury, Heimathskunde, or science 
of home-surroundings, has been recognised as an integral 
part of education in Germany for many years, and this 
study is pursued first in excursions in the neighbourhood, 
then in the fourth year in distant parts of the Fatherland, 
oreven abroad. “The most progressive German teachers 
are accustomed to take their pupils upon an excursion 
whenever occasion calls for one, whether the interval be 
a month, a week, or even a day.” ‘The longer “school 


. journeys” last one or two weeks. Mr. Rice describes 


such a journey of pupils in their seventh and third year, 
from the school of practice of the Jena Pedagogical 
Seminary. ‘The object was a study of the Reformation. 
The party, which consisted in all--teachers, students, 
and children, the last being from ten to twelve years 
old—of thirty-eight persons, went first to Bavaria t« 
see a Catholic country and Catholic customs, and then 
through the Thuringian forest to note the haunts of 
Luther. Besides the historical interest, attention is given 
to points geographical, botanical, industrial, ete. Before 
starting the children were coached up in the districts 
they were to traverse, and blanks were left in their note- 
hooks for filling up with facts observed on the spot. 
They were grouped into committees of three—advance- 
guard, rearguard to bring up stragglers, purchasing 
committee, and committee of inquiry. The boys were 
led to observe systematically and to “ recite” or narrate 
what they had seen. Perception and retention were 
trained at the same time. After the children had gone 
to bed, teachers and students held a conference every 
night on the work done and character revealed by the 
pupils during the day. Thanks to special reductions 
granted this class of excursionists in railway fares and 
entrance fees, the entire cost per head did not exceed 
half-a-crown a day. The pupils were not obliged to 
contribute. The daily fare was coffee and roll at seven; 
luncheons of bread and sausage at ten, at noon (with 
beer), and at five; and dinner at night. After the first 
two days, the sleeping accommodation was simply straw 
on a bare floor, with perhaps a blanket apiece. This is 
meant to harden the children. Every morning before 
starting the day’s march, each boy’s feet were examined 
by the teachers and any sores attended to. On returning, 
from their seven days’ tour, the party was met by an 
enthusiastic crowd of parents and friends, and marched 
through the Jena streets in triumph. On Mr. Rice’s 
suggestion a similar seven days’ trip was successfully 
carried out by the public school authorities of Anderson, 
Indiana, with a party of seventy-two. 

School boards in Great Britain might wisely follow 
suit, 
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LONDON VESTRY ELECTIONS. 
SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR CANDIDATES. 


Tue London Reform Union is issuing a valuable series 
of leaflets, one of which explains the effect on London of 
the Local Government Act, while another suggests no 
fewer than thirty questions to be submitted to the candi- 
dates at the vestry elections. As many of these questions 
are of general interest, and may suggest similar action in 
other towns, I repeat them here :— 

I. A DEMOCRATIC BOARD. 

1. Will you vote for evening mectings of the vestry and its 
committees ? 

2. Will you vote for allowing the public to be present at 
vestry meetings, for publishing detailed reports of the health 
of the various streets and courts in your district, with special 
information as to insanitary areas ? 

3. Will you vote for proper audit of all accounts, and for 
returns of the parochial charities, specifying those which are, 
and which are not, ecclesiastical ? 

4. Will you vote for allowing the use of the Town-hall, 
Vestry-hall, or other public buildings free, or at a nominal 
charge, for public meetings, on a requisition of twenty rate- 
payers. 

Il. PROPER TREATMENT OF WORKERS, 

5. Are you in favour of establishing a minimum wage of 
24s. per forty-eight hours a week for vestry adult employes ? 

6. Will you endeavour that in all work carried out by the 
vestry the trade union rate of wages shall be paid, and the 
hours of work shall be limited to a maximum of eight hours 
per day, or forty-eight hours in each week ? 

7. Will you, in every practicable case, prefer the direct 
employment of labour by the Vestry to the intervention of a 
contractor ? 

8. Whenever it is found necessary to employ a contractor, 
will you insist upon the insertion, in all contracts for supplies, 
as well as for works, of clauses similar to those adopted by the 
London County Council (with penalties to be strictly enforced), 
stipulating ; (a) Against sub-contracting or sweating; (b) For 
payment of the trade union rate of wages fixed for that trade, 
‘as defined in a schedule to the contract; (¢) That, whenever 
possible, the working day shall be eight hours only, or forty- 
eight hours per week; (d@) That in all clothing contracts the 
work be performed entirely in the contractor’s factory, and not 
given out ? 

9. Will you support Vestry employés in securing freedom to 
join the trade union for their occupation, or (where none 
exists) to form a union for themselves ? 

10. Will you press upon the Vestry to make an earnest 
endeavour, by co-operating with the Guardians, to find, in all 
periods of depression and distress, temporary, useful and 
honourable employment for those out of work by the arrange- 
ment of the public works in such a way as to increase employ- 
ment at these periods ? 

II, SANITARY REFORM. 

11. Will you support the fullest application of the law 
against insanitary property and disorderly houses, without 
respect of persons, and efficient and adequate sanitary in- 
spection ? 

12. Will you support such an increase in the present staff of 
sanitary inspectors that there’shall be not less than one tu 
every 2,500 houses. 

13. Will you require the registration of tenement houses, 
with a view to secure more effective sanitary supervision ? 

14. Will you vote for the immediate provision of baths and 
wash-houses in the districts at present unprovided with them ? 

15. Will you work cordially with the Mansion House Coun- 
cil for the dwellings of the poor, or the London Reform Union, 
in improving the health of the district ? 

16. Will you support a house-to-house inspection by the 
sanitary inspectors, to ensure that no house, tenement, or 
workshop remains in an insanitary state, and that there is no 
overcrowding ? 


17. Will you support an effort to secure the regular, 
frequent, and strictly gratuitous collection of dust, particularly 
in the poorer districts ? 

18. Are you in favour of providing open spaces and planting 
trees in the public ‘streets: of the adoption of noiseless paye- 
ment in main roads; of the erection of seats and shelters; of 
public drinking fountains ; and of public lavatory accommoda- 
tion for both sexes ? 

19. Will you support the exercise of the powers of the 
Vestry and County Council for compelling the Water Com- 
panies to give a constant water supply ? 

IV.—MUNICIPAL AND TAXATION REFORM. 

20. Will you press for the early unification of London by the 
union of the City Corporation with the County Council ? 

21. Will you strenuously resist all proposals for dismember- 
ing the County Council, or for setting up separate munici- 
palities in London ? 

22. Are you in favour of abolishing such compulsory Church 
Rates as still exist in London ? 

23. Will you support the adoption of the Public Libraries 
Act ? 

24. Are you in favour of placing the water supply under the 
County Counci!, either by purchase of the existing Companies 
(not at menepoly pric’ or by the establishment of an inde- 
pendent supply ? 

25. Do you favour 


} nlar policy in regard to the Gas 
Supply, the Tramway 


other practical monopolies ? 

26. Will you d est to secure a fair and uniform 
system of assessricnt and valuation in all districts of the 
county of Londen. to be worked in harmony with the London 
County Council ? 

27. Will you seek 
Vestry may possess for ra 

28. Are you in fayour « 
the Vestry the taxatic: 
the oecupie 

29. Are yu in favour simplifying and cheapening the 
present costly and tedious mode of compulsory purchase of 
property for p»blie purposes ? ‘ 

30, Will you support applications to the Local Government 
Board to exten. the powers of the Vestry in accordance with 
the Local Government Act, 1894? 

Copies of the foregoing questions, printed as a circular 
with space for the can lii.tes’ replies, can be obtained at 
three-pence per dozen. or 1s. per 100, at 3, Arundel 
Street. 


put into operation any powers the 
1g unoccupied land and houses ? 

and will you endeavour to pledge 
of ground yalues for the relief of 


LONDON REFORM SUNDAY. 

Tue London Reform Union anticipates excellent results 
from the Institution of London Reform Sunday. Shortly 
one of the first efforts is to be made on the part of the 
miscellaneous and heterogeneous religious organisations 
of this immense city to act simultaneously in the direction 
of civic righteousness. The first attempt will of course 
be more or less tentative, and there will be many stragglers, 
great gaps, and very many pulpits will be silent from 
which a trumpet-note might have been looked for. Still 
the great thing is to make a beginning, and it is to be 
hoped that both the Cardinal and the Bishop of London 
will see their way to co-operate in an enterprise which 
one would have thought would have appealed peculiarly 
to all those who are in an episcopal position. Any 
minister who is willing to co-operate in making the 
London Reform Sunday a success, can get all information 
by applying to the Secretary of the London Reform 
Union, 3, Arundel Street, Strand. 


Tue name of the writer of the interesting article on 
the Catacombs, noticed in our last number, was wrongly 
spelled. It should be J. J. Waller—not “ Walker.” It 
is printed correctly in other portions of the magazine. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Altruistic Review.—Springfield, Ohio. August 16. 20 cents. 


A School of the Kingdom: American Institute of Christian Sociology. Charles 
A. Kent and Archibald H. Bradshaw, 
Walt Whitman. James L. Onderdonk, 
Amateur Work.—Ward, Lock. 

Elizabethan Furniture. I[lustrated. 

Pure Repoussé Work. Llustrated. 

American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Burns and Oates. 
5 dols. per annum. 

A. M. Grauge. 
Rev. T. J. Shahan. 
Rev. John J. Ming. 


September. 61. 


July. 


Dom Gasquet as a Historian. 
Ancient Celtic Literature. 
The Latest Phases of Pantheistic Evolution. 
Religious Persecution. A. F. Marshall. 

The Growth and Spirit of Modern Psychology. 
Indian Bibliograpbies. Richard R. Elliott. 
Higher Criticism and the Bible. Rev. Charles P. Grannan. 

The Maid of Orleans and the New Womanhood. Isabel M. O'Reilly. 
Petrarch and the Carthusians. 

The Scriptures in Early Christian Art. 


Antiquary.—HElliot Stock. 
Letters of the First English Prince of Wales. 
The Birthplace of Edward LI. 
Notes on Archeology in Provincial Musenms: 
Roach Le Schonix. 
The Methods of Archeological Research. Sir Henry Howorth. 
Arena.—Gay and Bird. August. 2s. 6d. 
The Value of Hypnotism in Surgery. Dr. James R. Cocke. 
The Present Conflict for a Larger Life in the Social World in America. 
M. J. Savage. 
Prenatal Influence. Dr. Sydney B. Elliot. 
Money in Politics. Hon. Jobn Davis. 
The Land Question and the Single Tax. S. B. Riggen. 
Male and Female Attire in Various Nations and Ages. 
Dietrick. 
Occult Science in Tibet. 


Pace. 


Rev. E. A. 


tev. Robert Seton. 


September. 1s. 


Northampton.  Llustrated. 


Rev. 


flustrated. Ellen B 
Continued. Heinrich Hensoldt, 
Insurance and the Nation. Rabbi Solomon Schindler, 
Keeley’s Discoveries and Aerial Navigation. Clara B. Moore. 
An Episode in Turgenief’s Life. Nathan H. Dole. 
Criminals and Prisons. ‘Thomas E. Will. 
F Fostering the Savage in the Youth: Military Drill. 
Argosy.—Bentley. September 64. 
Letters from South Africa. Continued. Illustrated. Chas. W. Wood. 
Atalanta.—5a, Paternoster Row. Septembur. 6d. 


Cawdor Castle. Illustrated. Edwin Oliver. 
Amusements in the Olden Times. Illustrated. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Ward, Loc«. 
Rus in Urbe. Edith M. Thomas. 
The Religiou of Gotama Buddha. William Davies. 
Up Chevedale and Down Again. Charles 8. Davison. 
In a Washington Hop Field. Louise H. Wall. 
Clenardus: An Enterprising Scholar. Harriet W. Preston and Louisa Dodge. 
A Reading in the Letters of John Keats. Leon H. Vincent. 
The New Storm and Stress in Germany. Kuno Francke. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—85, London Wall. 
The National Banks of the United States and the Panic of 1893. 
Palgrave. 
The Death Duties. 
Portrait and Biography of Mr, F. W. Ponting, Preston Banking Co., Ltd. 
True Monetary Principles. 


Biblical World.—46, Great Russell Street. August. 
Studies in Palestinian Geography: Judea, Prof. J. S. Riggs. 
Hinduism’s Points of Contact with Christianity. Continued. 

Snell. 
The Deluge in Other Literatures and History. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Paternoster Row. 
Ireland: ‘That Damnablé Country.” Alfred Austin. 
A Recent Visit to Harrar. Walter B. Harris. 
La Femme de M_ Feuillet. 
Thirty Years of shikar. Concluded. Sir Edward Braddon. 
Sea-lishing: A New Sport. John Bickerdyke. 
Session of 1894. 
Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
The Coal Production of the World. 
The Silk Industry of Damascus 
The Foreign Trade of Korea, 
Bookman,—Hodder and Stoughton. 
Percy Andrew. With Portrait 
Gaspar Niinez de Arce. With Portrait. 
Walter Pater. With Portrait. 
Mary Queen of Scots. V. D. Hay Fleming. 


Bh. O. Flower. 


4 t 
I. A. Payse. 


September. 1s. 


Is. 6:1. 
R. H. Inglis 


September. 


20 cents. 
Merwin- Marie 


William R. Harper. 
September. 


2s. 6d. 


August 15. 6d. 


September. 6 


Sir George Douglas. 


Privately Printed Books. 


Bookworm.,—2, Paternoster Row. September. 6d. 


William G. Kingsland. 
A Seventeenth-Century “ Zadkiel.” CC, Lord. 
Notes on Certain Histories and Memoirs of the Sixteenth Century. 


Boy’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. 
Some Exceptional Snakes. Dr. Arthur Stradling. 
Acrobatic and Other Vanes, and How to Make Them. 
Hobden. 


Cabinet Portrait Gallery,—Cassell. 
Portraits and Biographies of A. J. Balfour, Miss Fanny Brough, ani the Kin 
of Saxony. 
Canadian Magazine,—Ontario Publishing Company, Toronto, 
25 cents. 
TheYMissing Link in the Hypothesis of Evolution, or Derivative Creati 
Hon. David Mills. 
McMaster University, Ontario. Illustrated. KE. P. Wells. 
The Physical Basis of Knowledge. Illustrated. John Ferguson. 
Canadian Democracy and Socialism. John A. Cooper, 
The Hudson Bay Route. Hugh Sutherland. 
Four Famous Cathedrals, Illustrated. Thomas E. Champion. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. September. 7d. 
Identifying Criminals. Illustrated. 
Sun-Spots. Illustrated. Sir Robert S. Ball. 
lhe Royal Highlands. Illustrated. 
lnglish Monarchs as Authors. Illustrated. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Cassell. September. 611. 
Is Volunteering becoming more Popular? Chat with Colonel Howard Vincent 
With Portrait. 
To Become a Journalist ; Chat with T. P. O’Connor. With Portrait. 
Cassier’s Magazine.—(Gay and Bird. August. 1s. 
The Ferry-boat of To-day. Illustrated. KE. A. Stevens. 
Modern Lighthouse Service, Illustrated. Edward P. Adams. 
First Stationary Engines in America. Illustrated. F. R,. Hutton. 
‘he Earliest Ironclad. Illustrated. R. H. Thurston. 
Refrigeration from Central Stations. Llustrated. W. Wilberforce Smith. 
The First Steam Screw Propeller Boats. Illustrated. Francis B. Stevens. 
Dr. Henry Morton. Illustrated. Prof, Coleman Sellers. 


Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. September. 1s. 41. 
School Excursions in Germany. Illustrated. J. M. Rice. 
Playgrounds for City Schools. Illustrated. Jacob A. Riis. 
‘** The Price of Peace.” Joseph B. Bishop. 
Across Asia on a Bicycle. V. Illustrated. 
W. L. Sachtleben. 
\.idison, the Humourist. 
Colour at the Far North. 
Kigar Allan Poe in Philadelphia. 
A Jaunt into Corsica. Illustrated. C. H. Adams. 
Recollections of Aubrey de Vere. With Portrait. 
Chambers’s Journal,—47, Paternoster Row. 
Fruit-Culture in Scotland: Apple Trees. 
The Origin of Some British Regiments. 
Secret Societies and Secret ‘Tribunals. 
Windsor Castle, a Famous Packet-Ship. 
Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. August. 2 dollars per annum. 
George Meredith’s Novels. Emily F. Wheeler. 
The Poetry of Ancient Egypt. Rev, F. C. H. Wendel. 
Kuglish Mines and Miners. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Chums. —Cassell. 
S. W. Scott, a Famous Amateur Batsman. 
Adventures of a Famous Aéronaut: Henry Coxwell. 
Frost. 
War and [ts Adventures ; Interview with Melton Prior. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—16, Salisbury Square. 
September. 6d. 


September. 61. 
Illustrated. 


September. Is. 


August. 


q 


Thomas G. Allen, jun., an! 


M. O. W. Oliphant. 
Illustrated. Frederick W. Stokes. 
Illustrated. George E. Woodberry. 


Illustrated, 


September. 7. 


September. 61. 
With Portrait. 
With Portrait. W 


With Portrait. 


Phases and Phrases of Theosophy. Rev. G. Ensor. 

The Grounds of Appeal in Working for Missions ; Their Place and Proporti: 
Rev. C. H. Boutflower. 

On Secular Influences in Missions and Extraneous Employment of Missionaries. 
P. V. Smith. ‘ 


Contemporary Review.—Isbister. 
The Question of Korea. Henry Norman. 
Britain and the United States: Cost of Living. Andrew Carne 
The New Drift in Foreign Affairs. Frederick Greenwood. 
Lotus-Kating and Opinm-Kating. Joseph G. Alexander. 
Theological Book-keeping by Double Entry. 
Possible Developments in Naval Armament, James Eastwi-k. 
** Tf Christ Came to Chicago.” Professor Goldwin Smith. 
Palestine Research—Past and Future. Major C. R Conder. 
Spirit and Matter. Kmma Marie Caillard. 
The Armenian (Question in Turkey. With Map. 


September. 2s. 6d. 








H. F. B. Lynch. 
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CONTENTS OF 


Cornhill Magazine.—15, Waterloo Place. September. 6d. 
Gleams of Memory: With some Reflections. James 
Cliches and Tags, 


Cosmopolitan.—Bream’s 

Marie Antwinette in Petit Trianon. Illustrated. German Bapst. 

Coaching ‘Trips Out of London,  Llustrated. William H. Rideing. 

A Summer ‘lour in Alaska. Illustrated. Lucy M. Washburn. 

Outflanking wo Emperors: Franco-ierman War. Illustrated. Murat 
Halstead, 

The English Caricatures « 


Payn. 


Buildings, Chancery Lane. Angust. 15 cents. 





f Napoleon. Ih itel. J. Howe Adams 
w in the British Museum. 


Phe Travels of a Gold Cup, no Iliustrated i 
de Lautreppe. 
Dial.—24, Adams Street, Chicag lo cents. August 1. 
English at Amherst College. Joln F. ¢ ¥ 
Augt 

A Year of Continental Literature. 
English at the University of Michigan. Frel N. Scott. 

Educational Review.—27, Chancery Lane. September. 611. 


sadinasters’ Association. 
Knglish Literature in Scho Miss G. E 
State Secondary Education and Private Schools. J. Vine 
An Intermediate County Scholarship 

Educational Times.—*", 
Restful Teaching. Annie P. Call. 
The “Janua Linguarum” of J. A. 

Foster Watson, 





Hodgson. 


Milne, 


Farringdon Street. September. 6. 


Comenius, and its English Translat 





Tucker, Salisbury ¢ 
Edward isichieen. 
ze W 





Engineering Magazine 

Our Enormous Annual Loss by bi ire. 
Phe Battle-ship as a bighting Machine. George - Melville. 
Illustrated. Arthur Lakes 
Leicester Allen 
William N. Black. 








Colorado’s New Gold-Camps 
The Karly Life of (ireat Inventors. 


The Prevailing Jealousy of Wealth. 





Chicago Drainage-Channel and Waterway. Illustrated. G. P. Brow: 
Electricity Direct from Coal. William Ostwald. 
seginnings aud Future of the Arc-Lamp. Illustrated. S. M. Hamill 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. September. 61 
The Moated Castle of Leeis. Illustrated. Major Ricketts. 
The Missing Link iu the Chain of the Mutiny. Lllustratel. Surge 
Paske. 
Silent Sentine 
Memories of Prato. Illustrated. 


} 


els of the Cornish Coast. Illustrated. Julius M. Price. 
Mary }. Robinson. 





Expositor.—Hodder and Stoughton. September. 1s. 


The Exodus and Science. Sir J. 

The Synoptist Gospels on the Second Coming of Christ. 

St. Paul’s Conception of the Church. Prof. A. B. > 

The Authorship of the Last Verses of Mark. F.C. 
Dr. Resch. 


W,. Dawson 


Prof, deseph A. | 





beare, Prof. Zahu 


—Simpkin, Marshall. 
s Orr. 
n Criticism. Continued, 
John Macpherson. 


epee | Times. September. 6d. 
Albrecht Ritschl Sa 

Hebrew Prophecy an 
The Gospel of Peter. 













Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster September, 61. 
The Great Water-Beetle. Illustrated. Rev. John Isabell. 


~quare, 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. September. 2s. 6d. 
Some Anarchist Portraits. Charles Malato. 

Politi:s and Science. Karl Pearson. 

The Work of Mr. Pater. Lionel Johnson. 

Oxford v. Yale. W. H. Grenfell. 

The Naval Manoeuvre Nauticus. 

A Journey to the Sacred Mountain in China. A. H. Savage-Landor. 
The Rajahs of Sarawak. Hugues Le Roux. 

Imaginative Currency Statistics. J. Barr Robertson. 

Shakespeare and Racine. Paul Verlaine 

Profess« ’s Discovery. Mrs. Ly 














nn Linton. 





Drummot 






The Municipal Museums of Paris. Frederic Harrison. 
Forum.—E:dward Arnold. September. 1s. 31. 
Sentimental Dealing with Crime, and Its hone Wide In: reas 
Principles Involved in the Recent Strik D. Met, Mean 
unishment of Anar und Ot ‘Henry Holt. 
Crim J radat ‘ork Citize usbip. Johr 








sitivist Criminology. 


I » Increase of Cr 


















Legalise Plunder of Railroad Properties ; the Remedy. { é 
iti f American Literature. Hamlin Garland. 
ism will be Paid. Sylvester 

Vy as é is of Education. G. 
Methods of Labe ratory y Mind-Study. Prof. E. W. Seripture 
kin glis hmv Ilow ‘They Spend Their Money. Price Collie 
Ihe Pay of Preachers. H. K. Carroll. 
Frank Leslie’s Monthiy—110, | Fifth Avenue, New York. Septem 


5 cents 


h Republi lic. Illustrated. Frederick 5. Daniel 
Illustrated. 
he United States Life-Saving Service. Llustrate 

1. Edmond Picton. 
strated. Stons eae n Cooley 





REVIEWS 


AND MAGAZINES. 


Gentleman's Magazine,—Chatto and Windus. September. 


Napoleon 
Swaus and Swan-Songs. Rev. Jolin Edward Field. 
Divcletian’s Palace at Spalato. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Che Buried Elephants in the Arctic Regions. Rev. 
Among the Fishermer F. M. Holmes. 
A Buffalo Run at One Tree Creek. L. R. Ord 
Curiosities of Pearls. Herbert James 
A Haunt of Birds Rev. J. H. Cr 





D. Gath Whitley. 





Geographical — 1, Savile Row. 











Kafiristan. With Map. G.S bertson. 

:. the River Telubin With Fa Henry Loui 

{ Survey of the ish Lakes. H kh. Mil 

Phe Physical Condition of the Ocean. Capt. W. J. L. Wharton 
Geological Magazine.—Kegan Paul. August 61 


Pleistocene Climatic Changes. Warren Upham 
Notes on Russian Geology Hl. W. FB. Hume 
Jurassic Ammonites : On the Genus Cymbite S. 5S. Buckman. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row 
A Restor 
Capper. 
With Oue Hand Iwo 
Caulfeild. 
Isbister 
Sir Robert Ball. 
Dean Purey-Cust. 
i ustrated. Catharine K 
Michael Arnot. 
»-Dickin 


rs. Childers. 


Good Werds. 
ralileo, Astrongmer 
York ‘Mins ster I] 
Salmon-Canning in By 
Phrough Samark 
Wig-Wearing 
An Episode of the 


Great Thoughts.—2, Hutton Street, 


raits and Biographies of Ivan Turge 
terview with Mrs, Rundle Charle 

\ Chat about S. R. Crockett. With Portrait 

\ Sketch of the Foundling Hospital. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 


September. 64. 





German Wat 
Fleet Street. September. 


ieff and George Heath. 





Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. September 
Riding to Hounds in England. 
arly Summer in Japan. Illustrat 


ome Records of the Ice Age about New 


ated. Caspar W. 
Alfred Parsons. 


York. Illustrated. T. 


Whitney. 





The Origin of William Cullen Byrant’s 
W. Chadwick. 


Homiletic Review.—lunk and Wagnal August. 1s. 
The Two-Edged Sword in the Psal 
The Relation of Jesus to Mer 
The Causes and Cure of Ministers’ ‘* Blue Monday. 


Prof. Hows 


Osgood. 





Humanitarian.—Hutchinson and Co. September. 1s 


Sunday Observance. W. Holman Hunt 






An Old-Time Humanitarian : John Woolman. Elizabeth Martyn. 
About the New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 
Green Leaves: The Brotherhood of Love. Mabel Collins. 
Longevity in London. Hugh Perey Dunn. 
The Oppresse| Ryots of Behar. Donald N, Reid. 
Pawnbroking. George Washington Moon. 
Idler.—Chatto and Windus. September. 6d. 

Some Novelists on Criticism i}. B. Burgin 

India.—%4, Valace Chambers, Westminster. September. 6. 


rhe Promised Indian Inquiry. T. 
The State Church in India. H. J. Reynolds, 
Indian Church Quarterly Restaw.- J. Master 
nd Street. Ju 2 Rupees 
ae oncillar Organisation of the Chu . c . R M. Benson. 
The Vedanta Philos v é + European Votaries. Rev. Isaac | 
Sunday Services in Indian Military Cant nt Rev. G. E. Nicol! 


s and Co., 7 






Indian Magazine and Review.-—l1. !’arliament Street. 


The Geology of the Madras Presider Dr. Warth. 


Investors’ Review. ter Row. September. 1 
Sir William Harcourt’s ¢ 
rhe ae k of England : 

rhe t “1 States Tariff : 





Notes. 





1% niibe yee an Land Mortgage Compe 
Irish Monthly.—‘iill and Son, ptember. ¢ 
A New Analysis of the /n Memoriam, ; 
My First Geological Excursion. 'T. Griffin 
f Septemt ! 


Journal of Education,—s6, Fleet Street 
The Pfeiffer Bequest : 
Phe Artificial Producti« 





n of Stupidity in Schools ; 


ya Finnish Training College 

Literw Humaniore An Appeal to Teachers. Henry S. Salt 
rhe Halle Bicentenary. A. Sonnenschein 

Jean-Frédéric Simon. Vv. 





ed Industry rhe Revival of the Hand-Loom. llustrated. 


** Thanatopsis.” Llustrated. 


Septem 
ptem 


a Talk with Mr Bruder 
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1s. 


“eptember. 23. 


September. 6d. 


Edith 


Left-Handedness and Ambidexterity. S. F. A. 


Peacock 


6. 


With Portrait Francis KE. Ashweil. 
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Mit-heli 


Tolan 


1 of Means in His Day. Prof. A. W. Antl 
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Journal of Geology.—46, (ireat Russell Street. July-August. 50 cents, 

The Origin of the Oldest Fossils and the’ Discovery of the Bottom of the Ocean. 
. Brooks. 

The Amazonian Upper Carboniferous Fauna. Orville A. Derby. 

+ xeological Surveys of Ohio. Edward Orton. 


Journal of Hygiene.—46, East 21st Street, New York. August. 
10 cents. 
An Anthropological Study of Australian Natives. Jessie A. Fowler. 
King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. September. 64. 
“Egypt and the Pentateuch. Lllustratel. Rev. John Urquhart. 


How We Locked the Back Door of India. Rev. D. Gath Whitley. 
‘Critical Partition of the Narrative of the Deluge. Rev. W. H. Green. 
Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. September. 61. 
The Ancient Mammals of Britain. Continued. R. Lydekker 
The Wanderings of a Sunspot. E. Walter Maunder. 
On the Origin of the Gold in Quartz Veins. Henry Louis, 
What is a Star Cluster? A.C. Ranyard. 
Types of Floral Structure. Rev. A. S. Wilson. 
Leisure Hour.—5é6, Paternoster Row. September. 61. 
Lhe Observatory on the Summit of Ben Nevis. Illustrated, Edward 
Whymper. 
Simpkin’s. W. J. Gordon. 
sir Harry Parkes. Dr. James Macaulay. 
«‘ontempt of Court. Johu C. Jeaffreson. 
Phe People of Russia. Illustrated. 
Library.—Simpkin, Marshall. August. 1s. 
The Librarian’s Dream. Albert J. Edmunds. 
Aberdeen: Its Literature, Bookmaking and Circulating. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Ward, Lock. September. 1s. 
How I found Baron Prodskoi in New Guinea. Edward Wakefiel.l. 
Head Lines. W. T. Larned. 
The Evolution of the Heroine. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
Little Folks.—Cassell. September. 6d. 
Walks Abroad : The Fur-Trapper. 
Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. September. 6:1. 


‘White Sea Letters, Concluded. Aubyn Trevor-Battye. 
Jndia-Rubber : The Cinderella of Civilization. Grant Allen. 


Lucifer.—i, Duke Street, Adelphi. 


The Neutrality of the Theosophical Society. 

Science and the Esoteric Philosophy. 

The Rationale of Death. Concluded. Charlotte E. Woods. 
Devotion and the Spiritual Life. Annie Besant. 
Unpublished Letters of Eliphas Lévi. Continued. 


August 15. 1s, 6. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—53, Fleet Street. September. 6 
ens and Pencils of the Press; H. M. Stanley. With Portrait. Josepli 
Hatton. 
UUswater. = Illustrated. Hubart Grayle. 
‘Shrewsbury School, Illustrated. W. Chas. Sargént. 


McClure’s Magazine. —33, Bedford Street. August. 15 cents. 


dn the Depths of the Coal Mine, Illustrated. Stephen Crane. 
Some Personal Recollections of General Sherman, With Portrait. Ss. H. V 


ers. 
My First Book. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
Lhe New Evolution : Professor Drummond’s ‘* Ascent of Man.” Dr. Washi 
ton Gladden. 
Human yaaa Pertraits of Louise Chandler Moulton and James. A. 
Garfiel 
In A sso of the Circus: Bill-Posting. Illustrated. Charles T. Murray. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—29, Belford Street. September. 1s. 
The Historical Novel. George Saintsbury. 
A Forgotten Fight : St. Pierre or Mouguerre, 1813. Lieut.-Col. Hill. 
At the Board of Guardians. 
Philornithus in the Park. 
The Complete Leader-Writer. 


«Od Thomas Parr. Charles Edwardes. 


Ravenna and Her Ghosts. ‘‘ Vernon Lee.” 
some Thoughts on Chateaubriand. 


Medical Magazine.—4, King Street, Cheapside. August. 2s. 61. 
‘Various Forms of Disease the Result of Sewage Poisons. Sir George Jobnsor. 
Sewers as Health Resorts. Sir Charles A. Cameron. 

The Treatment of Exanthemata by so-called Antiseptic Inunction. H. (i. 

Armstrong. 

The Medical Service of Asylums. 
Diagnosis between Enteric Fever and the Remittent Fever of the Mediterranean. 

Surgeon-Capt. M. L. Hughes. 

The Organisation of the Medical Profession. Justin McCallum M Carthy. 
Merry England.—42, Essex Street, Strand. August. Ls. 
The Stonyhurst Centenary. illustrated. Bishop Cuthbert. 


Glimpses of Basqueland. Sara E. Duan. 
he Antecedents of Gothic. C. H. Moore. 


REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS. 


bd , . 
Missionary Review | f the World.—Funk and Wagnalls. September, 
25 cents. 

Hindrances to Missions found in the Working Force. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson. 

The Celebration of the Y.M.C.A. Jubilee. Rev. James Douglas. 

Time as a Factor in Christian Missions. If. Rev, A. H. Smith. 
Month,—Burns and Oates. September. 2s. 

Can there be Heresy and Schism in the Church? Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

The Imagination: Its Nature, Uses, and Abuses. Miss Deaue. 

In Acadia, Rev. Kh. Howley, 

The Canadian Pavific Railway. Rev. E. J. Devine. 

Personal Property. William C. Maude. 

An Anglican Theory of the Church. Ernest R. Hull. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes and Co. September. 1s. 
The Original Documents of the New Testament. Continued. <A, F. Hort. 
Fontevrault: Present and Past. E. C. Price. 


National Review. —Edward Arnold. September. 2s. 6d. 
The Colonies and the Empire. Lieut.-Col. C. Howard Vincent. 
Thomas Hobbes. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
The Prospects of Flying. Hiram 5. Maxim. 
‘The Bar. ‘The Ordinary Man. 
To the Brink of Pirene. Morton Fullerton. 
How to Save the Rupee. Harold Cox. 
some Features of the Session. A Conservative M.P. 
Autumn Thoughts. ‘TT. KE. Kebbel. 
An Irish Landlord’s Budget, aud Its Critics. 


Natural Science.—Macmillan. September. 1s. 
Rev. G. Henslow on Natural Selection. A. Russel Wallace. 
Hertwig’s ‘* Prefurmation or New Formation.” DP. Chalmers Mitchell. 
Parasites of Malarial Fever. J. W. Gregory, 
A British Palm. A. B. Rendle. 
The Bird’s Foot. F. A. Lucas, Frank Fiun, and P. C. Mitchell. 
Notes from the British Association, 1894. 


Nature Notes.—Elliot Stock. September. 2d. 
December in New Zealand. H. Guthrie-Smith. 
*Scutch.” Robert Holland. 


Nautical Magazine.—Simpkiv, Marshall. August. 1s. 
The British Polar Expedition. 
Sea Salts and Carbonates. Rev. J. A. Dewe. 
Nautical Astronomy Papers, 1894. Wm. Allingham. 


New Christian Quarterly.—Christian Publishing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. July. 50 cents. 

How Jesus Usel the Scriptures. 1B. A. Hinsdale. 

The Disciple Movement: A Great Opportunity. W. T. Moore. 

Characteristics of Buddha and Christ Compared. . E. C. Sanderson, 

Paul’s Conception of the Holy Spirit. W. B. Berry. 

Jesus and Seneca: Points of Similarity in Their Teachings. W.C. McCullough. 

Scriptural Reformation. James Henshall. 


New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Boston. August. 25 cents. 
The Quaint North Shore, New England. Illustrated. Frank T. Robinson. 
The New England Congregational Churches. Edward E. Hale. 

The Public Library Movement in the United States. Joseph L. Harrison. 

A Southern Normal School: Georgia Normal and Industrial College. 
Milledgeville, Ga. Illustrated. Mary A. Bacon. 

Prince Edward Island. llustrated. 

Boston: The City of God. Rev. Chas. G. Ames, 


New Ireland Review.—Burns and Oates. September. 6d. 
Industrial Revival. E. M. Lynch. 
humunity. Edmond T. MeWeeney. 
Vhe Making of Gaelic. T. O. Russell. 


New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. September. 1s. 


China and Japan. Sir Edwin Arnold. 

China and Japan at Sea. Nauticus. 

A Child’s Recollections of Rossetti. Miss Hall Caine. 

Dalmeny and Devonshire. T. H. S. Escott. 

The Financial Outlook. Hartley Withers. 

Some Unpublished Reminiscences of Napoleon. Col. Hon. Neville Lyttelton. 
In Defence of Anarchy. Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 

Secrets from the Court of Spain. V. 

The Chaos of Marriage and Divorce Laws. Concluded. J. Henniker Heaton. 
Sport and Sportsmen. Major Gambier-Parry. 


Newbery House Magazine.—A. D. Innes. September. 64. 


Foreign Missions in the Light of the Conference. M. E. Palgrave. 

The kranciscan Monastery of the Greyfriars, Newgate. Illustrated. George H, 
Birch. 

Monumental Brasses. Illustrated. Henry Stone. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. September. 2s. 61. 


True and False Conceptions of the Atonement. W. E. Gladstone. 

Heresy and Schism from Another Point of View. Dr. Vance Smith. 

Our Warning from the Naval Manauvres. William Laird Clowes. 

** Known to the Police.” Edmund R. Spearman. 

The Facts about University Extension. M. E. Sadler and Mrs. James Stuart. 
Mutual Aid in the Medieval City. Concluded. Prince Kropotkin. 

The Hadramut: a Journey in Southern Arabia. J. Theodore Bent. 

The Gold Question ; an Appeal to Monometallists. J. P. Heseltine 

Mrs. Sidney Webb’s Attack on the Labour Commission. Geoffrey Drage. 
The Parish Priest in England before the Reformation. Rey. Dr. Jessopp. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


North American Review.—Hein:maun. August. 2s. 61. 


The Resources and Development of the South. Hoke Smith. 

Sea Power of the United States. C. H. Cramp. 

How to Purify National Legislation. Senator Allen. 

My Contemporaries: Souvenirs of Some Celebrated People of the Times. 
Jules Claretie. 

The Lesson of the Recent Strikes ; A Symposium. 

English Workmen and Their Political Friends. Sir John E. Gorst. 

Catholic Loyalty; A Reply. George P. Lathrop. 

The House of Representatives and the House of Commons, 

Summer Visitors. Catherine B. Selden. 

In Defence of Harriet Shelley. II. Mark Twain. 


Outing.—170, Strand. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Illustrated. 
Fishing on the Severn Ktiver. W. Thomson. 
Overland Monthly.—Overland Monthly Publishing Company, Pacific 

Mutual Life Building, San Francisco. August. 25 cents, 
Four Women Writers of the West. Illustrated. Mary J. Reid. 
Among the Experiment Stations. Illustrated. C. H. Shinn. 
Building a State in Apache Land. If. Charles D. Poston. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. September. 
Paddles and Politics in Bohemia. Illustrated. Puultney Bigelow. 
Westminster. Illustrated. W. Besant. 

Wellington. Illustrate. General Lord Roberts. 
Nell Gwyn. Illustrated. Edward Manson. 


Hannis Taylor. 


September. 6d. 


28 


1s, 


Photogram.—Farringlon Avenue. September. 3d. 
Photography for IUustration. Illustrated. A. Horsley Hinton. 
Artificial Light Portraiture. Llustrated. 
Phrenological Magazine.—7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 
September. 6d. 


Sir Isaac Pitman. With Portrait. 
Physical Education.—Springfield, Mass. August. 1 dol. per annum. 
Luther Gulick. 


September. 


The Sphygmograph, or Pulse-Writer. 
Positivist Review.—185, Vleet Street. 


Civil and Religious Marriage. Frederic Harrison. 
Neo-Christianism. F.S. Marvin. 


3d. 


Provincial Medical Journal.—11, Adam Street, Adelphi, Strand. 
August. 6d. 
The Nervous System in Disease and the Practice of Medicine. 
Hughes. 
Our State Hospitals: their Management and Organisation. 
Dolan. 


Dr. C. H. 


Dr. Thomas M. 


Public Health.—4, Ave Maria Lane. August. 1s, 
Slipshod Sanitation. Illustratel. W. L. Hunter. 
Quiver.—Cassell. September. 6d. 


Parade Services. Illustrated. Rev. E. J. Hardy. 
Colporteurs at Work. Illustrated. G. Holden Pike. 


Religious Review of Reviews.—34, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
August 15. 6d. 
The Church of Greater England; Interview with Bishop Smith, of Sydney. 
With Portrait. 
The Question of Welsh Disestablishment. Interview with Sir G. Osborne 
Morgan. With Portrait. Thomas C. Collings. 


Review of the Churches.—John Haddon, Salisbury Square. 
August: 6d. 
The Church and the Masses. Interviews with Father Ignatius and Canon 
Barnett. With Portraits. 
Mansfield Summer School of Theology. 
The Ideals of the Reunion Movement. 
The Relations of the Church to the Press. 
The Church's !’uty in Relation to the Theatre. 
fessor Shuttleworth. 
The Church and Its Relation to Labour. 


Dr. Lunn. 
W. T. Stead and Others. 
Dr. Newman Hat! and Pro- 


A. E. Fletcher. 


Review of Reviews.—(America.) 13, Astor Place, New York. 
August. 25 cents. 
fon. Wilfrid Laurier, Leader of the Canadian Liberal Party. 
William B. Wallace. 
Canada’s Political Conditions, 
Toronto as a Municipal Object-Lesson. 
The Railway Situation in the United States, 


With Portrait. 


Illustfated. Hon. J. W. Longley. 
Illustrated. Dr. Albert Shaw. 
Henry C. Adams. 


St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. September. 1s. 
A Wonderful Monster: The Walrus. Illustrated. W. T. Hornaday. 
Science and Art.—Chapman and Hall. September. 61. 


The Royal College of Science, South Kensington: Agricukural Division. 
Illustrated. 


A Criticism of Natural Selection, 
Science-Gossip.—Simpkin, Marshall. 
Water-Plants and their Ways. H. B. Guppy. 
Larve-Nymphs of British Dragon-Flies. Illustratel. W. 
Practical Hiots on Marine Zoology. Pref. A. C. Haddon, 
Illustratel. Charles Wardingley. 


September. 4d. 
Hi, Nunney. 


The Giant’s Causeway. 
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Science Progress.—428, Strand. September. 2s. 6d. 


Snake Poison. H. Halliburton. 

Alge as Rock-Building Organisms. A. C. Seward. 

The Biological Characters of Baccilus Typhosus (Eberth), and Bacterium Coli 
Commune (Escherich). George A. Buckmaster. ~ 

Fossil Algw. George Murray. 

Ancient Volcanic Rocks, Alfred Harker. 

The Measurement of Temperature. E. H. Griffiths. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edw. Stanford. Is. 6.1. 


Alaska: Its Physical Geography. With Map. 
A Keview of Swedish Hydrographic Research in the Baltic 
Seas. Continued. Otto Pettersson 


August. 


Israel C. Russell. 
aod the North 


Seribner’s Magazine,—Sampson Low. September. 1s. 


Bar Harbour. Illustrated. F. Marion Crawford. 

Tarahumari Life and Custoy’s. Illustrated, Carl Lumboltz. 

The People of the Cities: | ketches of American Types. Illustrated. 
Thanet. 

A Third Shelf of Old Book Mrs. James T. Fields. 

Patchwork : the Tapestry uf the New World. Illustrated. Fanny D. Bergen. 


Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. August. 6d. 
Yellowstone Park: Wonderland in America. Illustrated. Fenwick 

Miller. 
Favourite Books of Childhood. 
Engine-Drivers and their Work. 
Ostrich-Farming in South Africa. Illustrated. 
Sir Donald Currie. Illustrated. Harry How. 
Some Historic Cradles.. Illustrated. Sheila F. Braine. 


Sunday at Home.—56, Paternoster Row. 
Amelia Wallinger. Illustrated. Dora L. Woolnar. 
Glimpses of Religious Life in Germany. Continued. 
A Ride to Little Tibet. Rev. J. P. Hobson. 

Sir Gerald Portal’s Mission to Uganda. — Illustrated. - Travers Buxton. 


Octave 


Mrs. 


Frances H. Low. 
Alfred T. Story. 
Charles W. Curey. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


September. 6d. 


Rev. R. S. Ashton. 


Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. September. 61. 
The Taj Mahal, India. Illustrated. George F. Pentecost. 
Dwarf Negroes of the Andaman Islands. William C. Preston. 
In a Rock Pool. Rev. Theodore Wood. 
Mrs. L. T. Meade at Home. 
Charlotte Elliott. Percival H. W. Almy. 

Sylvia’s Journal.—Ward, Lock. September. 64. 
How Big Incomes are Made Out of Cats. Lllustrated. Miss F. M. Strutt- 
Cavel. 
Women’s Work in Sheffield Factories. Illustrated. Elith A. Staniforth. 
Temple Bar.—Beutley. September. 1s. 

Bowles, Poet, Parson, and Pamphleteer. Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 
Louisa Marchioness of Waterford. Wm. M. Hardinge. 
Mailame Charles Reybaud, 
Alexanler Lord Pitsligo. 

Theatre,—Simpkin, Marshall September. 1s. 
The Stage To-Day. 
The First Night Criticism. Clement Scott. 
Grand Theatres and Opera Houses. Percy Fitzgerald. 
Voltaire and Mile. Dunoyer. Frederick Hawkins. 
Portraits of Miss Julia Neilson and Fred Terry. 

United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Cross. September. 2s. 


War Realities and Peace Dreams : 

Naval Manceuvres. 

A Plea for a Naval Policy. Sir G. S. Clarke. 

The Ocean Cruiser. H.W. Wilson. 

Squeezed Lemons: or, Home Battalions and the Army Reserve. 
Pearse. 


The Attack on the Kowsing. 


Major H. W. 








Chillianwala : A Reminiscence of Campaigning in India. E ioolridge. 
Galipagos Islands: A Needed Foothold in the Pacific. Arthur Silva White. 
Battle of Viertville. Colonel A. E. Turner. 
Pondoland. 
The Korean War. With Map. Colonel F. Maurice. 

August. 15 cents 


University Extension, —Philadelphia. 
Popular Extension in Economics. John A. Hobson. 
An Experiment in Civic Education. Frank S. Edmonds. 
University Extension Bulletin.—Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. August. 5 cents. 
Three Addresses to Summer Meeting Students. 


Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. September. 2s. 61, 
Co-operation and the Agricultural Depression. Edmund Mit:Lell. 
What Evolution Teaches Us. Lawrence Irwell. 
Notes on Atrial Navigation. V.E. Johnson. 
English Meney in American Mines. 
Henry Kirke White ; A Forerunner of Keats. 
Our Commons and Forests. Hugh H. L. Bellot. 
Impressions of Greece. Mrs. Will M. A. Hawksley. 
tobert Burns. D. F. Hannigan. 
Is Parliamentary Represeutation Compatible with Democracy? Matthew 
Macfie. 
Wilson's Photographie Magazine.—853, Brodlway, New York. 
August. 30 cents. 


Leslie E. Clift. 





Alice Law. 


Photography as Applied to Process Work. 
Gelatine Plates for Process Work. 
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Woman at Home,—Hodder and Stoughton. September. 6d, 
Professor Blackie. Illustrated. Arthur Warren. 
The Duchess of Fife. _ Illustrited. Marie A. Belloc. 
** Filial Love.” An Gnpublished Essay by Emily Bronti, 

Work.—Cassell. September. 64d. 
The Elements of Handrailing. Illustrated. George F. Child. 
Gleanings from Patent Laws ofall Countries. W. Lloyd Wise. 
Writer.—Boston, Mass. August. 10 cents. 
Mrs. Kate Chopin, William Schuyler. 
Yale Review.—(Quarterly). Edward Arnold. August. 75 cents, | 

The Limitations and Difficulties of Statistics. Carroll D. Wright. 
The Censtitutional Union Party of 1860. Charles F. Richardson. 
Theories of Mixture of Races and Nationalities. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Edward G. Bourne. 
The Bimetallic Theory. Henry W. Farnam, 





OF REVIEWS 


Young England.—57, Ludgate Hill. September. 34, 


Kings of Thought and Action: Garibaldi. Illustrated. Arthur Temple. 
The Making of the Empire: The Story of Australasia. Coutinued. Llustrate(, 
Arthur Temple. 


Young Man.—9, Paternoster Row. September, 3L 4 


Mr. Stopford Brooke. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 

Clark Russell: the Novelist of the Sea. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
My First Sermon. Dr. John Clifford. 

Reminiscences of Charles Reade. Compton Reade. 


Young Woman.—%, Paternoster Row. September. 31. 
Our Lady Hymn Writers. Continued. J. Cuthbert Hadden, 


How Can I Karn My Living? Continued. Miss Billington. 
Studies in English Literature: George Eliot. W. J. Dawson, 


POETRY. 


Arena,—August. 
To Wendell Phillips. Wm. J. Armstrong. 
Our Present Need. Frank E. Tucker. 
Argosy.—September, 
Old Highgate. Christian Burke. 
Atalanta.—September. 
A Letter. Mary Brotherton. 
Atlantic Monthly.—September. 
An Onondaga Mother and Child. Duncan C, Scott. 
Ave Atque Vale. Graham R, Tomson. 
lackwood’s Magazine.—September. 

The Loss of H.M.S. Victoria: An Aniversary Lament. Rey. E. If. Horne. 

Bookman,—‘eptember. 
The Land of Many Names, Edwin J. Ellis. 

Century Magazine.—Septemler. 

Time’s Laptdary. Anna C. Brackett. 
A Hero of Peace (Robert Ross). Richard W. Gilder. 
At Rest. Mrs. Louise C. Moulton, 

Chautauquan.—August. 
Out of Doors with the Artists. Charles M. Fairbanks, 

Cosmopolitan.—August. 
Voyagers. Illustrated. Edith M. Thomas. 
«* Tell Me, Sleepy Columbine.” H. P. Beach. 

Good Words.—September. 
Ambitious Dreams. Josephine Soulary, 
om Harper’s Magazine,—September. 
Within. Anna C. Brackett. 


Leisure Hour,—September. 
An Undiscovered Country. Frederick Langbrilge. 
Isandula. Hon, Roden Noel. 
Longman’s Magazine.—september. 
The Valley of Dreams. 8. Cornish Watkins. 
Merry England.—August. 
Sonnet. Wilfrid Blunt. 
Monthly Packet,—September. } 
The Song of the Sea. Helen Ouston. 
National Review. —‘eptember. 
Sunset and Night. Violet Fane. 
New England Magazine,—August, 
Haying. Illustrated. Richard Burton. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—September. 
Life’s History. T. Dove Keighley. 
St. Nicholas.—September. 
A Group of Verses. 0. Herford. 
A Little Quaker. Llustrated. Edith M. Thomas. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—-September, 
Trumpets in Lohengrin. Harriet P. Spofford. 
The World Known. Inigo R. de R. Deane, 
Sunday at Home.—September. 
Harvest Past, Summer Ended. S. R. Crockett. 
Sunday Magazine.—September, 
God is a Spirit. Rev. John Reid. 
When the Ship Comes Home. Arthur L. Salmon. 
Temple Bar.—Septemier. 


The Old Cemetery at Quiberon. E. Harrison Barker. 
The Desmond’s Wake. Elliott Lees. 


MUSIC. 


Atalanta.—September. 

Song: ‘* My True Love Hath My Heart,” by W. Augustus Barratt. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine,—September. 
A Chat with Lady Hallé. Illustrated. Baroness von Zedlitz. 
Soug: ‘Toa Thrush Singing,” by William Cowan. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—September. 
Is the British Public Unmusical? Chat with Ebenezer Prout. 

Church Musician.—4, Newman Street. August 15. 21. 
Anthem: “Sing We Merrily Unto God Our Strength,” by Ferris Tozer. 
Dominant.—228, N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. August. 10 cents. 
The Orchestra. Continued. 
The Freneh Horn. 
The Rise and Progress of Military Bands. 
Etude.—1708, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. August. 10 cents, 


The Philadelphia Summer Music School. 
How to Enjoy Good Music. W. I’. Gates, 
Girl’s Own Paper.—September, ! 
Pianoforte Fingering. 
Leader.—226, Washington Street, Boston. August. 1 dol. per annum. 
History of Music. Continued, Tlustrated. 
Hommel, Pianist. With Portrait. 
baa sr :” Serenate for Cornet in B Flat, by Perry van Horne; and Other 
usk, 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—September. 
Songs of the Battle-field. Laura A. Smith. 


Little Folks.—September. 
The Young Musicians of H.M.’s Navy. Annie Glen. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—September. 
The Guildhall School of Music. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
Minim.—84, Newgate Street. September. 1d. 

The Accompaniment of Hymn Tunes. 

Monthly Musical Record.—Augener. September. 21. 
The “ Wilhelm Meister ” Songs. 
Studies in Modern Opera: ‘* Die Gitterdimmerung.” Franklin Peterson. 
“ Pastorale” for Organ. E. Duncan, 

Music,—1402, The Auditorium, Chicago. August. 25 cents, 
Metropolitan College of Music, New York. S. C. Griggs. 
The Problem of Church Music. Edward Dickinson, 
Music as a University Study. Waldo S. Pratt. 
Cause and Effect in Piano Playing. H. S. Kelso. 

Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. August. 10 cents. 

Some Musical Memories of the Fair Dorothea Lummis. 


Music Teacher.—Dalton, Georgia. August. 60 cents, 
A Study of Guilmant. 
Musical Herald.—9, Warwick Lane. September. 21, 
Dr. G. M. Garrett. With Portrait. 
Attwood’s House at Norwood. Illustrated. F. G. Edwards. 
Part-Song: ‘* The Mellow Eve is Gliding,” by A, Schmitt; in both Notations. 
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mileteat Messenger. setae West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. August. 
5 cents. 
The Liszt System of Finger ysneeteh Concluded. J. ¢ 
Anthem: ‘*Tarry With Me,” by J. H. Tenney. 
Musical News.—130, Fleet Street. 1d. 
August 11, 
‘Teaching of Singing. L. Vivarelli. 
August 18, 


‘, Johnson, 


Wanted: Wind Band Music. 


Musical Record.—C. H. Ditson and Co., New York. August. 10 cents, 
Quartette : ‘‘Come Where the Wood-Bird Sings,” by Violetta; and Other 
Music. 
Musical Standard.—185, Fleet Street. 1d, 
August 4. 
The Bayreuth Festival: The Production of ‘* Lohengrin. 
August 11. 
Old-Fashioned Music. Apropos of ‘‘ Der l'reischtitz.” 
The Pianist-Interpretation. 


” 


August 15, 
A Defence of * Der Freischtitz.” 
: August 25. 
fhe Ideal Musical Critic. L. I. O’Genes, 
Dr. William Spark. With Portrait. 
Musical Star.—11, 
Part Song: “ Auld Edinburgh Cries,” by J. R. Perry ; and Others. 
> Musical Times.—Novello, September. 4d. 
American Copyright: Novello and Co. v. The Oliver Ditzon Company, 
English Music. 
Beethoven’s Sketch-Book. Continued. J. 8S. Shedlock 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. August. 15 cents. 
The Mouth in Singing. John Howard. 
Song: ‘*A Little Nut Brown Maid,” by Anita Owen ; and other Music. 
National Choir.—Houlstou and Sons. September. id, 
Part Song: ‘ Voices of the Year: September,” by J. A. Moonie; and Others. 


North Bridge, Edinburgh. September. 141. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





New Quarterly Musical Review.—6, New Burlington Street. 
August, Is. 
The Musical Notation of Ancient Greece. C. F. Abdy Williams, 
Richard Wagner’s Relation to Christianity. Dr. A. Seidl, 
August Enna’s Opera ‘‘ Cleopatra.” 
The Handel Festival. Robin H. Legge. 
Organist and Choirmaster.—159, Oxford Street. August 15. 2:1. 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of Plainsong. LV. Rev. Walter H. Frere, 
Anthem: ‘* Wise Men from the East,” by Charles Vincent. 
School Music Review.—Novello. September. 11d. 
The School ‘Teachers’ Music Certificate: Advice to Candidates. W. R. 
Phillips. 
Songs in both Notations: “The Hunter’s Farewell,” by Mendelssohn ; and 
Old King Cole,” by W. W. Pearson. 
Strad.—156, Fleet Street. 
Papini. With Portrait. 
Celebrated ,Vivlinists, Past and Present. Continued. 
Legge. 


ptember, 2d. ; 
Illustrated. R. H. 


Sylvia’s Home Journal.—September. 
Interview with Mr. Alfred J. Eyre on Organ-Playing. Lilustrated. Flora 
Klickmann. 
Theatre.—september. 

The Past Opera Season. 

Violin Times.— 
The Hutchinson Sale of Violins. 
Heinrich Maria Hain. With Portrait. 


11, Ludgate Hill. Aug. 15. 2d, 


Werner’s Magazine.—108, East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Lug. 25 cents. 

The Elocutionists’ Philade os iia Convention. Elsie M. Wilbor. 

Spee h-Defects. E. J. E. Thorpe. 

The Nasal Tone in Song and Sj h Marie Y. Peck.’ 

story of “ Aida.” Mabel Wagualls, 


Young Woman,—*eptember, 
Mr. F. H. Cowen at Home. Frederick Dolman, 





ART. 


Art Journal.— Virtue, Ivy Lane. September. 1s. 6d. 

** A Shepherd on Salisbury Plain.” Etching by Edgar Barclay. 

A Representative Scottish Collection: Mr. J. Donald’s, Glasgow. Illustrated. 
2. A. M. Stevenson. 

About North Berwick. Tlustrated. Francis Watt. 

Bettws-y-Coed. Illustrated. 

The Ups and Downs of a Picture: ‘Scene after a Wreck—Twilight after a 
Storm,” by G. Dick-Lauder. Illustrated, 

Domestic Architecture in Norfolk. Illustrated. 

The New Sculpture. III. Illustrated. Edmund Gosse. 


Century Magazine,—September. 
Old Dutch Masters: Gabriel Metsu. Llustrated. Timothy Cole. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. September. 1s. 4d. 
**The Lovers ;” Photogravure after Albert Moore. 
William Connal’s Collection of Works by Albert Moore. Illustrated. Robert 
Walker. 
‘The Wonder of Siena. Illustrated. Lewis F. Day. 
How and What to Read: Addressed to Art Students. Continued. J. E. 
Hodgson. 


THE GERMAN 


‘Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Eiusiedeln. 50 Pf. Heft 12. 
‘The Nine Hundredth Anniversary of the Death of St. Wolfgang. Dr. T. 


pssart. 
The Hand. H. Sternberg. 
The History of the High ‘Hat. Illustrated. 
The Recent Railway Strike in America, 


Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 
Aaigust 19, 
Aloyse Krebs-Michalesi. With Portrait. O. Schmid. 
‘*Lombardisches Stindchen” by E. Kappell, and other Songs for Male 
Choirs. 


2 Mks. per quarter. 


Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per qr. 
August 4. 
Hermann Theodor Wangemann. With Portrait. T. Wangemann, 
August 11. 
Schloss Paretz, near Potsdam, I lustrated. 
August 18, 


B. Rogge, 


The Gustavus Adolphus Jubilee. Illustrated. P. Kaiser, 


August 25, 
Marco Polo. Illustrated. E. Grosse. 
Leaning Towers. Illustrated, O. Lehmann, 


International Exhibition of Bookbindings. Illustratel. Will H. Edmunds. 

Salon of the Champ de Mars. Illustrated. Claude Phillips. 

Bolton Abbey. Illustrated. Aaron Watson. 

The Shrine of St. Simeon: Electrotyped for South Kensington Museum, 
Illustrated. H. M. Cundall. 


New England Magazine.—August. 
William Morris Hunt. Illustrated. Helen M. Knowlton. 


Secribner’s Magazine,—September. 
* An Unlucky Meeting,” by Ulpiano Checa. Illustrated. Philip G. Hamerton, 


Studio.—5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Ang. 15. 8, 
Afternoons in Studios. Chat with Mr. G. H. Boughton. Illustrated. 
Shrewsbury as a Sketching Ground. Illustrated. C. G. Harper. 
Herbert S. Pepper; A New Designer for Metal-Work. Lliustrated. 

F. Strange. 
Woodcut-Printing in Colours. III. Illustrated. 
The Home Arts and Industries Association at the Royal Albert Hall. Lluse 
trated. Aymer Vallance. 
On Colouring Gesso. Lilustrated. 


Edward 


Matthew Webb. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsches Dichterheim,—VIII. Auerspergstrasse, 5, Vienna. 50 Pf. 
Count A. F. von Schack’s Last Works. K_ Bienenstein. 
** Werther ’-Land. Continued. F. Wichmaun 
Poems by Gustav Falke and others 


Studies of Ferdinand Raimund. Dr, 4. K hut. 
“ Werther ”’-Land. Continued. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—I. Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft 15. 
Marriage and Funeral Customs of the Cupts. 
Singing Birds. B. Tiimler. 
Heft 16. 


Bull-Fighting in Spain. Illustrate’. Clara Billes. 


Deutsche Revue,—Deutsche Ver! 





s-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 6 Mks. per qr. 
August. 

Prince Bismarck and the Rarliamentarians. Continued. H. von Poschir ger. 
Theatre and Society. Dr. H. Bulthaupt. 

Protection and Isolation. A. Naquet. 

Hans Vicktor von Unruh. Continued. H. Poschinger. 

Unpublished Letters of Count Cavour, Continued. 
The Smallest Creatures of the Animal World. Dr. T 
My Voyage round the World. Continued. Prince Beruba 





. von Hanstein, 
uf Suxe-Weimar.* 
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Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50 Kr. August. 
The Woman Question in the Light of Ethical Development. Irma von Troll- 
i 


Borostyani. 
The Future of Philosophy. 
Freie Bihne.—Kéthenerstr., 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. August. 
Hans von Billow’s Letters to Richard Pohl. Concluded. 
On Boycotting as a Mode of Warfare. H. Lux. 
The Intuitive. Oskar Bie. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Emst Keil’s Nachf, Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 8. 
Thuringia’s Industries. Illustrated. C. Forst. 
On Memory. W. Berdrow. 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart the Younger. Illustrated, T. J. Hofmann. 
Transylvania. Illustrated. A. Amlacher. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Friedrich, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 30 Pf. August. 
National Literature and the Weimar Society for the Spread of Literatures 
M. G. Conrad. 

War and the Examination of Institutions. M. Adler. 

Hans Thoma, Poet. With Portrait. 0. J. Bierbaum. 

Storms and Mining Disasters. 

Die Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 10 Pf. 

August 8, 

Holiday Colonies. 

Organisations of Factory Women in England. 
August 22. 

On Anarchism. 

The Condition of the Women Textile Workers in the Wupper Valley. 

Factory Women in England. Concluded, 


Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
Friese und von Puttkamer, Dresden. 24 Marks per annum. August. 
The Landgravial House of Hessen-Homburg. Concluded. Major-Gen, von 
erget. 
A Glimpse at Tactical Movements in France. 
The Entrenched Camp of Malmedy. Concluded. 
James Fillis and the Art of Equitation: a Cavalry Study. Concluded. 
The Italian Naval Manceuvres in 1893. 
Francesco Crispi: Italy’s Star of Hope. Dr. B. von Brauns. 
The French in North-West Africa. Concluded. 
On Bombardments. 
Jahrbiicher fir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. —A. Bath, = 
lin. 32 Mks. perannum. Aug 


The _—— HP of the Bishopric and Town A Osnabrtick in Olden 


mes 

The wena Frontier Defences. II. Coast and Islands. Major Graf von Has- 
mn. 
The Dril 11 Instruction of the First Republic and of the First Empire. II. 
Changes in the French Drill Instructions for Infantry. Captain Petermann. 
Historical Retrospect on the Clothing and Equipment of the Austrian Army. 
Il. Captain A. Dittrich. 

The Military Exhibits at the Vienna Exhibition. 
The Attack on the French Naval Administration and Material. 


Konservative Menatescbritt, =. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. per qr. 
August. 


Heinrich Leo’s Morithly Reports. Continuei. O Kraus. 

Clerical Life in Russia. Continued. J. N. Potapenko 

The Religious Novels of the Second Century. Professor D. Nusgen. 

—— of Heinrich Heine and the Massmann of History. A. Mtthl- 
ausen 


Magazin far Litteratur.—Friedrichstrasse, 207, Berlin. 40 Pf. 
August and 18, 
The Munich Art Exhibition of 1894. . Fuchs. 
p Teh! 25. 
The Decadence and Hjalmar Christensen. E. Brausewetter. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—I. Fleischmarkt, 14, Vienna. 25 kr. 
August 1. 
The Training of Music Teachers in Austria. M. Folz. 
Neue Revue.—I. Wallnerstr., 9, Vienna. 7 fi. perann. August 1. 
Tendency—Literature and Pure Art. Dr. J. Pap. 
August 8, 
Colliery Explosions and Their Prevention. Hanns von Jtiptner. 
August 15, 
Boy Criminals. Dr. J. Ofner. : 
The Population of Vienna. Dr. R. Schfiller. 
Ethical Individualism. Dr. B. Wille. 
August 22. 
Electoral Reform. C. Tillier. 
The Development of Philosophy.. K. Bleibtreu. 


THE FRENCH 


Amaranthe.—Edward Arnold. 1 fr. 50¢c. August. 
Leconte de Lisle. With Portrait. EF. S. Lantz. 
Madame de Charriére. Henriette de Lixe. 
Memoirs of Childhood. Lllustrated.. Madame Jules Michelet. 
Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sociales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2 frs. August 15. 
Democracy versus Plutocracy. Marquis de la Tour-du-Pin de Chambly. 
Anarchy and Its Remely. Comte de : Lamoignon., 
The Growth and Decline of the Mild'e Classes. F. Funck-Brentano, 






Angust 29. 
Japan. G. Ferrero. 
The Development of Philosophy. K. Bleibtreu. 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 20 Pf. No. 44. 
Ada Negri, Poet. D. Landé. 
Ten Years of Austrian Factory Inspection. D. Zinner. 
Sociology, Ethnology, and Materialist History-Writing. H. Cunow. 
No. 45. 
Sociology, etc. Concluded, 
No. 46. 
The Belgian Elections. 
The Class-War in France. P. Lafargue. 
No, 47. 
The Class-War in France. Continued. 
The Influence of Capitalism on Modern Dramatle Art. E. Schlaikjer. 
Nord und Siid.—Siebenhufenerstr., 2, Breslau. 6 Mks. per qr. 
Ida Boy-Ed. With Portrait. H. Teweles. 
On Time and Eternity. F. Rubinstein. 
The Origin of Modern Painting. F. Servaes. 
England and the Mediterranean. A. Rogalla von Bieberstein. 


Preussische Jahrbicher.—Kleiststr., 14, Berlin. 2Mks. 50 Pf. 
September. 

Boers, Englishmen, and Germans im South Africa. Dr. K. Kaerger. 

The Language-Question in Posen and West'Prussia. Prof. R. Biickh. 

The Developments in the Condition of the Workmen of the Eastern Elbe 
Max Weber. 

Ferdinand sf Brunswick. Emil Daniels. 

New Goethe Wisdom. Otto Harnack. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miller, Ziirich. 2 Mks. August. 


The Right to Work. Dr. Schoch. 
The Ballad. K. Spitte'er. 


Friedrich Kurz, Artist, and His Journals relating to the Missouri Indians, 


1848-1552 
Sphinx. Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. 2s. 34. August. 


The Theosophic Basis of Ethics. D. Hiibbe-Schleiden, 
The Mystery of the Astral Body. L. Deinhard. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herder, Freiburg, Baden. 10 Mks. 80 Pf 
perannum. August. 
Princes of Music—Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso. T. Schmidt. 
The Copernican Solar System. Continued. J.G. Hagen. 
Annette von Droste-Hillshoff’s Correspondence with ‘act Schlicking. W 
Kreiten. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 
Heft. 1 


Orlando di Lasso. Illustrated. R. J. Hartmann. 
A Yatching Tour in the Baltic. Illustrated. F. Lindner. 
Luise Reuter. With Portrait. A. Trinius. 
The New Mounting of ‘* Lohengrin” at Munich. I[lustrated. A. Braun. 
The Munich Artists’ Festival at Schwaneck. Illustrated, A. Schmi! 
hammer. 
In the High School of Mountain-Climbing. Illustrated. E. Terschack. 
The German Rifle Festival at Mainz. Illustrated. F.C. Dienst. 
The Effect of Lightning on the Human Boly. Dr. O. Gotthilf. 
The Schack Gallery at Munich. Illustrated. A. van Pfifigl. 
Universum.—A. Hauschild, Dresden. 50 Pf. Heft 25. 
Seeing and Travelling. Dr. W. Bergmann. 
Egypt’s New Water System. H. Resener. 
Paula Mark, Prima Donna. With Portrait. B. Buchbinder. 
Heft 26. 
Whirlwinds. Illustrated. C. Falkenhorst. 
Hermann von Helmholtz. With Portrait. 
Velhagen und Klasing’ 3 slonatehofo. —53, Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
25 Pf. Augcst. 
Fez. Illustrated. Ludwig Ri bes = 
Berlin Stage Heroines. Illustrated. J. Hart. 
‘Theodor Fontane. With Portrait. T. H. Pantenius. 
The Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp. Illustrated. IF. Schaarschmidt. 
Die Waffen Nieder !—E. Pierson, Dresden. 6 Mks. perann. August. 
The Sixth International Peace Congress. A. G. von Suttner, 
War and the Christian Church. &. Biéhme. 
Zuschauer.—II. Durchschnitt 16, Hamburg. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. per half-year. 
August 1 
A Peaceful Solution of the Social Question. M. Seiling. 
August 15. 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer as a Lyric Poet. J.G, Oswald. 
Egidy’s Progress. H. Schmidkunz. 


MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 2 fr. 50 c. 
A 


ugust. 

Horsemanship i in the Army. Abel Veuglaire. 
Diirer and Holbein as Portrait-Painters. Ed. Sayous. 
What I Saw in the New World. | Concluded, Mme. Mary Bigot 
Bibliographic and Literary Curiosities. A. de Verdilhac. 

Ermitage.—28, rue de Varenne, Paris. 80c. August, 
Richard Wagner and Max Nordau. Gustive Robert. : 
Taive’s “ Histoire.de la Littérature Auglaise,” Saint-Antoine. 
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CONTENTS OF 





Ere Nouvelle.—33, rue des fieoles, Paris. 1 fr. 25 August. 
The Last Legislative Elections and Potitical Parties in Pau 
Lafargue. 


The End of Paganism. G. Sorel. 
Socialism and the Evolution of Social Forms. C 


yatinue 


Jeune Belgique.—4, rue Vanderlinden, Brussels, 1 fr. 50¢. August. 


Leconte de Lisle. Ernest Verlant. 
The Works of Fra Angelico. H. Fierens-(ievaert. 


Journal des Economistes.—l4, rue hi helier, Pari 3 fr. 50 
ugust. 
Socialism and Individualism. Maurice Block 


The Negro Question in the United States. George Trivoche. 

The Agricultural Movementin Erance. (. Fouquet. 

The Annual Meeting of the Cobdeu Club in London, 

neces Militaires.—39, rue et pass 
40 fr. perannum. August. 


Journal des Scie age Dauphine, Paris. 


The Colonial Forses. General Sewal. 

The Campaign of 1811 The Cavalry of the Allied 
Commandant Wiel. 

The Mexican War. Continael. 

Considerations on the Fig 


Armies. Continue 


Liente t-Colonel Bourdeau. August. 


iting Tactics of the Three Arms. 


Horse Artillery in a Cavalry Action. 4 figs. Commandant Ducasse. 
Night Operations iu Fiell Warfare. 
Ménestre!.—2 Dis, rue Vivienne, Paris, 10 frs. per aunum. August 3. 
The Fétes of the French Reve Coutinuel. J. Tiersot. 
August 12, 
Moliére and (ruilleragues, A. Baluffe. 


August 19, 26. 
olution. Continurd. 
Continued. A. Baluffe. 


Rue de VE chan lé- 
September. 


The Fétes of the French Re J. Tiersot. 


Moliére and Guilleragues. 
Mercure de France,—15, Saint-Germain, Paris. 1 fr. 
Letters from Vincent von Gough to His Son Théodore, 
Gabriel Fabre. ©. HH. Hirsch. 

Henrik Ibsen ; Realism and Symbolism. H. Bordeaux. 


Monde Eeonom'que.—76, Rue de Rennes, Paris. sv 


The nt Taxation of Landed Property. D. 


Valuation a 





g William Street 
August 1. 
jeou Bovaparte. 

la Ferriere. 


Nouvelle Revuc.--1s, , Stranl. 69 frs. per annum, 
Political Letters of Louis Nap: 
\ Favourite of James I. HH. ce 
James Pratier. H. Jouin. 
The Composition of the French > 
fufantry Mancwuvres, 
A Jouruvey in ht — Asia. 
Leconte de Lisle. I. de Lollier. 
Letters on Foreigu Politics. Madame Juliette 
August 15, 
Political Letters of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Ernest Haret and his Religious Work. M. Vernes. 
Hunger. ©. Comettant. 
The Press during the Revolution. 
Eterva Patria. ©. Brunot. 
Letters on Foreigit Politics. 


Commandante X. 


vavy. 
. d’Apletsche Tec?. 


Adam. 


G. Lavalley. 


Malame Juliette Adam. 
Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
5 frs. per annum. 
August 1. 
teview of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Aryans and Semites of the Congo. Edmond Picard. 
The Walloon Literary Movement. Auguste Vierset. 
Letters from Antwerp, Deuise and M. L. de Rute-Rattazzi. 
August 15. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Letter from Frédéric Mistral. 
The Contemporary Ideal Movement. 
Letters of a Traveller : Antwerp, etc. 
Marguerite Van de Wiele. With Portrait. Mme. Rattazzi de Rote. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. August 16. 
Working Men’s Syndicates in the Unite! States. I. Finance. 
M. Léonce Chagot. Charles Hamely 
The Repression of Mendicity and Vagabondage in Belgium. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de 
August 1. 
The Jubilee of M. Got of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Leconte de Lisle, Dramatic Poet. M. Gracian. 
The Boulevard du Temple after 1830, Anatole Cerfberr. 
Victor Fournel. Joseph Denais. 


Jean Reibrach. 


venues, Paris, 
J. Claretie. 
August 15. 


A Comedy by Vergnian!: Catherine ou la Belle Fermiere, 
The Boulevard du Temple after 1830. Continued. 


Paul Peltier. 
Anatole Cerfberr. 


Revue Bleve,—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c. 
Cartouche and His Correspondence. Hugues Rebell. 

Jacques Esprit. A. Baluffe. 

General Merle. Heuri Mazel. 

Some Letters from Tourgeneff, 1867-1870. 


August 4. 


REVIEWS AND 


MAGAZIN 309 


Memories of Childhood. Th. Fontane 

















Masters of History: Renan, Taiue, and Michelet. Emile Faguet 
Jacques Basilicos. Paul Bovnefou. 
Au 
M. Gabriel Vivaire. Ch. le Goffi 
Higher Education in Fr ance. Ernest Dupuy 
Memories of Childhood. Continue Ph. Fouta 
Women Writers. Mme. Jeanne Riva 
August 25. 
Bernard Palissy. Emile Faguet. 
* Tricolour ”’ Mare and His Friend Pix urt. E. Neukomm an! G. Bertin. 
Memories of Childhoo!, Continuel. Th. Fontane. 
The Wariu Korea. Frédéric Amou 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—1s, King Wi 1 St., Strand. 62 frs. per ann 
August 1, 
The Sacred College in 1894. C. Benoist 
lie Crossing of the Niemen A. Vandal 
Diego Velas I. E. Mi 
(propos of a I ussian Alliance. KE. Carny. 
rhe on atrical World During the Freuch Revolution and the First Empire. 
Du Bled. 
j af. fortunes of an Austrian Poet. G. Valbert 
Lug lo 
Studies in Diplomacy: the Austrian Al ¢ (1756). Duc de Brog 
Che ee at Chicago. jonet-Maury. 
oman Africa. . Boissier 
Diego Velasquez. II. KE. Michel. 
Pammany Hall and-Political Life in New York. C. De Varigny. 
science Applied to Agriculturs Manure. H. P. Dehérain. 
Revue du Droit Public.—20, rue Soufflot, Paris. 4 frs. August. 
lhe Principle of Representation in the American Democracy. F. N. Thorpe. 
fhe Division of Land in France. J. Rambaud. 


The Principality of Monaco, Durand 
Phe Abnormal Character of Legislative 
Time. J. J de Medeiros. 


Auzias. 
Functions in Por 





tugal at the Present 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, rue Soufflot, Paris. 20 frs. per ann 
August 

Woman and Child Labour in New York. Mme. Anna S. Daniel. 

Fiseal Reforms in Kngland. E. Fournier de Flaix. 


Fechnical Education. G. Francois. 
Political Economy and the Social Question. J. E. 


Revue Encyclopédique. 


Blondel. 
—l7, rue 
August 1. 
Paul 


Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. 
“La Mort,” 
Vache. 
Austria-Hungary in 1892-1893. Ill 
Social Utopias. Gustave Lejea! 
Ihe New Repeating Rifles. 11 


by Camille Lemonnier and Martinetti. Illustrated. A. B. 


ustrate!. Marcel Paisant. 








lund. [lustrated. Jean Lahor. 


Art in Eng 
With Portrait. 


William Morris and Decorative 


Le: onte de Lisle. 


The Political Situation in Great Britain an! Ireland. Illustrated. Henri 
Brenier. 
Revue Frangaise de 1’ Etranger et des Colonies.—92, rue de la 
Victoire, Paris. 2 frs. August. 
Foreign Politics in Persia, 1844-1494. Concludel. A. L. de Vilmorin. 


French Schools and Missionaries ou the 
Maiagascar. Alfred Grandidier. 
Kgypt of the Pharaohs. Illustrate 1. 


Upper Congo. 


Gieurges Demanche. 


Revue Générale.—Burns an Oates. 
Parties in France and the Approaching Elections. 
The Commerce of Caravans. Eugéne Care tte. 
The House of Lords and Its Constitution le 
France and the Congo State. With Map. 
Souvenirs and Sketches of Spain. Julien Relhiaé. 


12 frs. per annum. August. 
Ch. Woeste. 





1d. Viietinck. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, rue Svufflot, Paris.’ 
18 frs. per annum. August. 
Ei mney into the Present Value of the French Land Survey Register. Emile 


Cheysson, 
Soc iology and the Classification of Sciences. 
The Socialist Conference at Berlin. N. E. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale.—3), rue et passage Dauphine, Paris. 
56 francs per annum. August. 

Geographical, Topographical, and Statistical Notes on Dahomey. 

The Compasses of the Cruiser Dubourdieu during a Two Years’ Commission in 
the Pacific. 8 figs. Lieutenant Mottez. 

The War in Paraguay, 1865-1869. II. Commander Chabaud-Arnault. 

The Influeace of Sea-Power on History. Continued. Captain Mahan. 

Chronicles of the Port of Lorient, 1803-9. Continued. Lieutenant Lallemand. 

Long-Distance Aerial Voyages: Aerostats and the Exploration of Southern 
Africa. Map. M. Leo Dex and M. Dibos. 

Latest Reports on the Fisheries. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, rue des Saint-Péres, Paris, 
23 frs. per ‘er> August. 

The Irreligion of the Future. R. P. J. Fontaine 
The Blessed Pope Urbain V. Continued. Dum Th. 
Cardinal Fesch. Abbé Cazabianca. 
The Church and Socialism in the Two Worlds. L 
The Salons of 1894. Marquet de Vasselot. 
Russia at the Vatican. Boyer d’Agen. 


. Limanowski. 
P elt 


Bérengier. 


. de la Rallaye. 
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Revue de Paris.—18, King William Street, Strand. 60 francs -per 
annum. 
August 1. 
William II. of Germany. Jules Simon. 
Waterloo. Lord Wolesley. 
The American Industrial Crisis. G. de Molinari. 
Recollections of Childhood. Sophie Kovalevsky. 
Hungarians and Roumanians. Countess Almasy. 
Yachtirg Round Spain. H. Bonnet. 
Angust 15. 
A Dialogue on Love. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Preclara Apostolic Letter. E. Spuller, 
The War in Kore>. E. Chavannes. 
Medieval Anarch.:ts. R. Allier. 
Recollections of Childhood. Sophie Kovalevsky. 
A French Student i. Germany. J. Breton. 


+, Revue Philosophique.—118, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 3 frs. 
August. 

Old and New Geometry. J. Delbouf. 

The Influence of Age on the Memory. B. Bourdon. 

Rules and Methods of Sociolog;. Concludel. E. Durkheim. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—5, rue de Méziéres, Paris. 20 frs. 
per annum. August. 

The Presidency of the French Republic. Ferdinand Dreyfus. 

The Delegation of Legislative Powers ; M. Crispi’s Propose: Reforms. Professor 
A. Esmein. 

Algerian Questions: Algerian Security and the French Budget. Etienne 
Flandin. 

Savings Banks and the Organic Law Project before the French Parliament. 
Eugéne Rostand. 

Telephones in France. Prof. Charles Gide. 


Revue des Revues.—32, rue de Verneuil, Paris. 75 c, 

August 1, 

The Italian Nobility. Prof. G. Ferrero. 

Superstitious France. Georges Lefevre. 
August 15. 

The French Education of Frederick ILI. of Germany. N. Filoz. 

Korea and the Koreans. Dr. Comte M. d’Estrey. 

The Mysteries of the Face. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Via di Ripetta, 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 

August 4. 

Leo XIII. and the Armed Peace. 

The Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 

The Actions and Instincts of Animals. Continued. 
August 18. 

The Religious Problem in Human Life. 

Pope Nicholas III. (Orsini). Continued. 1277-1: 

Causes Leading to Materialism in Scientific Schoo! 


La Nuova Antologia.—Via ‘lel Corso, 466, Rome. 46 frs. per ann, 

August 1. 

Leo XIII. and Archbishop Ireland. R. Bonghi. 

The Private Life of Cavour. Comtesse de Circourt. 

The Ancient Warship of Bona Dea in Rome. E. C. Lovatelli. 

The Reform of the Classic School in Italy. G. Chiarini. 
August 15. 

Tasso’s ** Aminta.” G. Carducci. 

Korea and the Present War. G. Gorrini. 

Socialism. P. Lioy. 

The Sicilian Vineyards. Jessie White Mario. 

Memorials of Pope Pius II. A. Baccelli. 

La Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace 2, Florence. 30 frs. per ann. 
August 1. 

Pierre de Nolhac and his Poems on Italy. E. Verga. 


THE DUTCH 


De Gids.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Street. 3s. August. 


The Extension of our Cities. J. H. Valckenier Kips. 

Jan van Riebeek, the Founder of Cape Colony. Il. N. D. Doeles. 
Paul Chaudel. Dr. Byvanck. 

Casimir-Périer and Anarchy ; 1831 and 1894, 


Tijdschrift voor het Binnenlandsch Bestuur. 4G. Kolff & Co., 
Batavia. Part I. 
Veth’s “‘ Java.” 


The Straits Settlements and the Malay Peninsula. 
A Better Method of Collecting the Laud-Tax. Excelsior. 





OF REVIEWS. F 


Rewe Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin. 60 c. 
August 4. 
Nervous Suture and Functional Restoration. C. Vanlair. 
Proposed Organisation in France of a Society for the Preservation of: Photo+ 
graphic Documents, L. Vidal. 
The Origin and Nature of Atoms, Concluded. A. Duponchel. 
August 11. 
Annual Session of the French Association fur the Advancement of Sciences. 
Lecture on ** The Century of Electricity.” M. Mascart. 
August 18, 
Influence of Light on Microbes . Marshall Ward. 
The Travels of Galissard de uma E. Grimaux. 
August 25. 
Theory of Formation of Hail. E. Durand-Gréville. 
Influence of Light on Microbes. Continued. H. Marshall Ward. 
The Patronage of Aliens in France. Ch. Féré, 


Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr. 50c¢. August. 
The Evolution of Political Creeds and Doctrines. G. de Greef. 
The R ‘evolutionary Poetry of Germany. 
The National Debt of France. Maurice C harnay. 
The Socialist M>vement in Belgium. Serwy. 


Triple Revue.—3, rue Corneille, Paris. 50c, August 15. 


Leconte de Lisle. Raoul Narsy. 
The Historic Theatre. Johannés Gravier. 


Université Catholique.—25, rue du Plat, Lyons. 20 frs. per ann, 
August 15, 

The Conception of Sacrifice in the Mass of the Latin Church. Concluded. 
J. M. A. Vacant. 

Some Old French Proverbs on Law and Lawyers. Concluded. André 
Gairal. 

M. Emile Faguet. Abbé Delfour. 

Salaries and Taxes. C. Charmetant. 


Vie Contemporaine.—%, rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, 1 fr. 50 « 

August 1. 

Naval Recollections: Syria and Egypt in 1859-60. Vice-Admiral Krantz. 

The Partition of the Soudan. H. Deloncle. 

Madame Falconet. With Portrait. A. Valabrégue. 

Politics at the Theatre. duoard Herriot. 
August 15. 

A Study of French Decorative Art. G. Larroumet. 

Anarchy and Anarchism. Paul Viberou. 

Russian Horses and Riders. Illustrated, S, F. Touchstone. 

Korea. Georges Bourgarel. 

The Partition of the Soudan. Continued. H. Deloncle. 





MAGAZINES. 


A Literary Exhumation. The Poems of L. Costa. L. D’ Isengard. 
tuthenia. G, Marcotti. 

August 15. 
A New English Novelist: Rudyard Kipling. Isabella M. Anderton. 
The New Military Science. V. Marchese. 
The Conclave. Conclusion. G. Grabinski. 
The Works of Cardinal Capecelatro. Augusto Conti. 


La Rivista Internazionale,—Via Torre Argentina 76, Rome. August 1, 


The Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIIT. G. M. Semeria. 
Civil Marriage in Hungary. M. di Carpegna. 


Rivista Marittima.—Tipografia del Senato, Rome. L. 25 per ann. 
August-September. 


Description and Classification of Water Tube Boilers. 26 figs. N. Soliani, 
Naval Constructor. 

Considerations on the First Period of the Italian Naval Mauceuvres in 1893. 
II. D. Bonamico. 

The Right of Search in Naval Warfare. A. Mazza. 

Incendiary Compositions. The First Powders and Guns. 29 figs. Continued. 
Lieut, E. Bravetta. 

The Launch of the French Battleship Carnot, Notes on the Brennus (illus- 
trated), and the Submarine vessel Gustave Zéd¢, ete. 

New-Method for Determining the Electrostatic Capac ity of an Accumulator. 
3 figs. M. Girola, Naval Constructor, 


MAGAZINES. 


Teysmannia.—G. Kolff and Co., Batavia. Part 5-6. 


Pretty Trees. H. J. Wigman. 

Concerning Climbing Plants. J. J. Smith, jun. 
Dew. H. J. Wigman, 

From the Congo. 

Kola Nuts, 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. 1s. 61. August, 


A Reserve Fund of Knowledge. F. J. van Uildriks. 
The Land Forces in the Dutch Indies, C. van der Pol. 
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THE PIVOT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


“If it were possible but to confront every citizen with the spectacle of these ‘puny, pale-faced, scantily-fed and 
badly-shod, these small and feeble folk, sitting damp and chill on the school benches,’ there would be no need for 
further argument or appeal. If the comfortable and well-fed citizen could but fecl for one single day what each of the 
50,000 scholars feel who come to school habitually in want of food, it would not be with diseussions of abstract theology 
that the time of the Board would be occupied. If we could but get the thin and pale-faced hungry child to the front, the 
Stingy Stepmother would disappear, snowed under, to use an expressive American phrase, by the ballot papers of an 
indignant electorate.”—* The Story of a Stingy Stepmother,” p. 388. 
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